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Part One 


“THE MOVEMENT”: 


PRELIMINARY SURVEY 


Chapter 1 


FROM 

CIVIL RIGHTS AND ANTITESTING 

TO VIETNAM 


On December 1, 1955, Rosa Parks, an elderly black seamstress in 
Montgomery, Alabama, was arrested on her way home from work 
for refusing to stand in the back of a racially segregated bus when 
there were empty seats in the white section. Her arrest led to protest 
meetings in the black community and a black boycott of city buses. 
Martin Luther King, Jr., an ambitious young Montgomery minister, 
refused at first to be drawn into the conflict except in the token ways 
in which ambitious ministers normally advance in the social system. 
But a new militancy was developing in the black community as the 
promises issued during World War II, when the United States 
needed black co-operation and black bodies, had turned into a night- 
mare of rejection in the postwar period, when a rapidly industrializing 
South and a rapidly mechanizing southern agriculture no longer 
needed large quantities of untrained, black-breaking labor for white 
profit. (The profits went, of course, to only a tiny portion of the white 
population, many of them absentee owners and investors in the 
North.) Besides Rosa Parks, Martin King, and a smoldering black 
population, Montgomery also was the home of E. D. Nixon, vice 
president of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters and other mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, a union which, un- 
like most of organized labor, had retained some of the labor militancy 
of the thirties. 

Boycotts were illegal, and King held out against the risks of close 
personal involvement for a while. But those who were engaged in 
struggle felt that they needed a university-trained professional man 
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to serve as public spokesman, and in the end he yielded to their pres- 
sures and his own concern for social justice. He became president 
of the Montgomery Improvement Association, the coalition that 
headed up the campaign. As E. D. Nixon told me at the time, we know 
that he is conservative and we know that he is ambitious, but he has 
a strong sense of moral righteousness, so he’ll be all right. Besides, 
we figure that if we could push him to take the position we can also 
push him not to let us down too badly in the crises. 

The Montgomery struggle lasted a year, provided innumerable 
lessons in the power of community solidarity, and aroused sentiment 
for civil rights all over the country. Thanks to the grit, determination 
sacrifices, and imaginative actions of thousands of anonymous blacks 
aided but neither energized nor controlled by King in his titular role 
the campaign ended in a substantial victory. Other southern blacks 
became a little less willing to “stay in their place.” 

The media, m their customary manner, built King into a national 
gure whose vision and leadership were largely responsible for the 
ramatic turn of events. King read his press notices and began to see 
himself as a contemporary Moses selected by God to lead his people 
out of the wilderness of insult and poverty. His adoption of this role 
was not surprising, since he had been reared not only in the Christian 
religion, with its Savior and other authority figures, but in a hierarchi- 
cal society that emphasizes the role of “great men” (and an occasional 
great woman). Even the Left makes gods of Marx, Lenin, Mao, and 
(for some) Trotsky. 

During the next few years, King tried from time to time to move 
back into the safer reaches of a conventional ministry, but the mo- 
mentum of events was beyond his control. Revolts were breaking out 
all over the South. People who had been schooled in subservience 
onged for a strong leader, with a victory under his belt and the press 
at his side, to guide and comfort them-to serve as a replacement for 
the repressive authority figures they were discarding-even though 
their greatest strength came from within themselves and from the new 
community ethos. By the time that the student sit-ins, the freedom 
ndes, and the emergence of the Student Nonviolent Co-ordinating 
ommittee (SNCC) had made many of the younger people more 
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tic 1 1’ reliant and even hostile to King’s style (“De Lawd,” they called 
him), he had become an invaluable link to the old folks and to out- 
nidc support. Liberal churchmen, unions and businessmen in the 
North, and a liberal President in the White House all had their own 
misons for funneling funds, bodies, or political negotiations through 
it leader whom they trusted (or in some cases distrusted less than the 
more democratic and therefore less controllable SNCC kids). These 
circumstances strengthened King’s sense of divine appointment and 
prevented him from ever going all the way back to piety without ac- 
tion. They also encouraged his nondemocratic approach to decision- 
making and his tendency to rely more than was healthy on high-level 
negotiations rather than on the grass-roots actions that had catapulted 
him into prominence and gained him access to mayors’ offices and 
the White House. Often he came into a city already in revolt, inspired 
even greater mass participation by his presence and his preaching, 
and then made a settlement in private that offended or puzzled those 
who had prepared the action by months of grass-roots organizing 
and those who had laid it all on the line as participants. 

In April 1967, pushed by SNCC’s strong antiwar stand and by the 
growth of a mass antiwar movement independent of his leadership, 
as well by his own abhorrence of violence, King made his first strong 
public statement against the war and participated for the first time 
in an antiwar demonstration. A year later he was dead. 

He was killed coming to the aid not of the fashionable parishioners 
he had once courted or the liberal politicians, financial contributors, 
and union leaders who had so often manipulated and betrayed him, 
but rather of the poorest and most rejected, the striking black sani- 
tation workers in Memphis and the restless unemployed youth and 
other lumpen proletariat who had joined their struggle. He had al- 
ready initiated a Poor People’s Campaign, with plans to bring poor 
people to Washington. There they would engage in the types of non- 
violent civil disobedience that had originally been planned for the 
August 1963 March on Washington but had been eliminated at King’s 
insistence after President Kennedy had offered to tap substantial 
foundation funds for “responsible” civil-rights organizations. 

If King had limited his activities to civil rights and had maintained 
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his faith in the liberal Democratic establishment, he probably would 
be ahve today. But his alliance with the antiwar movement and his 
growing interest in grass-roots economic justice-hesitant as both 
were-must have caused panic in government circles and in some of 
the shadowy centers of power that operate both inside and outside 
the official, visible government. For a brief time it seemed that every- 
mg might come together in one powerful movement: the struggle 
for civil rights, the struggle against the war, and the struggle for eco- 
nomic justice. In addition, those who knew or studied King could see 
that he was moving slowly but clearly away from primary reliance 
on high-level negotiation and accommodation (aided by sporadic 
mass actions but not controlled by those who took part in them) to 
primary reliance on mass nonviolent action (supplemented by ne- 
gotiations and appeals to public conscience). This move leftward was 
m uenced both by his own growing disillusionment with liberal 
hypocrisy and by die growing militance of angry blacks, Chicanos, 
uerto Ricans, native Americans, war protesters, and New Leftists 
Once again he was driven both by his own unquenchable moral pas- 
sion and by the mood of the times. This was after all the period when 
a shrewdly calculating, politically ambitious Bobby Kennedy replied 
to criticisms of his own new “radicalism” by assuring his worried fol- 
lowers that the country was moving leftward. King continued to be 
wooed and courted by those who hoped to co-opt and deflect the 
thrust of the movement by getting to him in the manner once accom- 
p ished by President Kennedy, but there were others who thought 
that the only way to pacify him was to eliminate him. Among those 
who may have held this view were FBI director J. Edgar Hoover and 
some of his top aides. A month before King’s assassination the FBI 
secretly ordered its agents and infiltrators to take emergency action 
to prevent the rise of a ‘messiah’ who could unify and electrify the 
militant black nationalist movement.” (Memorandum of March 4, 
968. Names were deleted from this memorandum when it became 
public, but there were obvious references to the death of Malcolm 
X and to King as a potential messiah.) 

The press and some members of the civil-rights movement (in- 
cluding many of those who flew South for the dramatic climaxes to 
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months of patient, dangerous organizing) emphasized the leadership 
oi King and a few other charismatic figures in the struggles of the 
III lies and sixties. At times these men, including King, did provide 
Imaginative, inspired leadership. But the reality of the civil-rights 
movement was the thousands of blacks and hundreds of whites who 
laced insults, rocks, clubs, knives, water hoses, police dogs, cattle 
prods, guns, and jail— as King himself and most of the well-known 
leaders of that period sometimes did. They fashioned an inspiring 
community of struggle whose social practice was far more revolu- 
tionary than any of their immediate demands. At its best it was a com- 
munity that shared food, shelter, work, music, decision-making, 
danger, and love. 

I shall be writing in this book primarily about the movement against 
I he Vietnam war, its strengths and failings. The character of that 
movement was profoundly influenced by the experiences of the civil- 
rights movement. Many of the participants in the early struggle 
against the Vietnam war, both black and white, were veterans of the 
southern campaign. Others were veterans of another struggle that 
also came to a climax in the early sixties and that had a similar 
emphasis on human dignity and the necessity for nonviolent direct ac- 
tion: the movement against nuclear testing and against “national de- 
fense” through massive retaliation and mutual extermination. Not 
surprisingly there was considerable overlap, in personnel, analysis, 
and experience, between these two branches of the movement. 

II 

In June 1963, John F. Kennedy and Nikita Khrushchev signed a 
treaty limiting but not eliminating the testing of nuclear weapons. 
This minimal act of incipient sanity was not freely arrived at. It was 
forced. It was preceded by several years of marches, rallies, small- 
scale civil disobedience (sit-ins at Atomic Energy Commission of- 
fices, at nuclear submarine bases, etc.), large-scale civil disobedience 
(thousands refusing to take shelter during civil-defense drills), and 
other agitation and education against the Cold War and the perils of 
nuclear warfare and nuclear testing. This was the period when the 
country’s schoolchildren were made to cower under their desks or in 
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dank basements labeled “Shelter,” in anticipation of Communist at- 
tack. This was the childhood experience of 8,750,000 schoolboys 
who were later sent to Indochina to suppress communism. More than 
350,000 of them were killed or wounded, and another 600 became 
POWs after bombing North Vietnam. 

In July 1959, Governor Nelson Rockefeller of New York urged 
passage of a state law “requiring the construction of thick-walled 
protective shelters in existing homes and shelters as well in future 
homes and buildings.” The proposal was temporarily dropped when 
it was learned that it had been devised by a Rockefeller associate 
with an interest in a company that was a major supplier of shelters 
(Edmund Wilson, The Cold War and the Income Tax, Farrar, 
Straus). But Rockefeller campaigned for the 1960 presidential nomi- 
nation by calling for more bombs, more missiles, and more shelters. 
In May 1961, President Kennedy sent a message to Congress asking 
for “triple funds for fallout shelters . . . stockpiles of food and 
other needs.” Secretary of Defense Robert McNamara called for 
construction of “fifty million usable shelter spaces providing a Spar- 
tan minimum” for their occupants (Wilson, above). Time magazine 
endorsed the program. It was willing not only to think the unthink- 
able but to try to make it seem palatable: “The U.S. could almost 
surely arise from the rubble, fight back, survive, put together a 
society again, and ultimately prosper once more." (Emphasis 
added.) It predicted that shelters could cut American casualties from 
160 million to 85 million (quoted by Sidney Lens in Liberation , 
November 1961). 

Toward the end of this period of Cold War and Hot Rain, those 
who refused to accept the official insanity organized demonstrations 
and protests that attracted as many as five thousand to ten thousand 
participants. Such numbers were considered astronomical at the time, 
in view of the hesitations people felt about going into the streets, 
where it was thought that they made “spectacles” of themselves and 
where they subjected themselves to possible indignities at the hands 
of the police and fanatical anticommunist refugees (many of them 
funded, as we now know, by the CIA). With the signing of the 
partial test-ban treaty it was commonly predicted that the antiwar 
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mi-tit would pass out of existence, except for a few specialists 

tllclmrds (which, of course, we literally are). For a few years 

was indeed a decline in the frequency and size of antiwar 

„ 1 1 v H ics, but already at the Easter 1963 protests, two months be- 
l,„«, il.c enactment of the limited test-ban treaty, signs had, appeared 
ilpiiuinding withdrawal of American military “advisers,” Special 
I tin on, and weaponry from a little-known “civil war” in Vietnam. 

I happened to be a speaker at the New York nuclear protest that 
v , ,u and was relatively uninformed on the extent of America’s illicit 
null largely secretive involvement in Vietnam. To the best of my 
in ollcction, I had not even planned to mention it in my speech. But 
I was shocked-and intervened-when the rally chairman ordered the 
B |U„s about Vietnam removed because they were not part of the ap- 
I >i oved demands of the coalition sponsoring the protest. As a result 
„r my intervention and the hasty addition of a few words about 
Vietnam to my remarks, the executive secretary of SANE (Commit- 
tee for a Sane Nuclear Policy) told me that I would never again be 
hI lowed to speak at a coalition antiwar rally. In the antiwar movement 
iiii in the civil-rights movement, the organization heads and media- 
rccognized leaders, who were alternately castigated or credited with 
the movement’s successes, were often so caught up in the current 
level of struggle that we needed a fresh infusion of imagination an 
Insight from outside our own ranks in order to become relevant. 

In this particular instance an additional factor was at work, t e 
unticommunism of some of the antiwar leaders of the fifties and ear y 
sixties. Not only was the war in Vietnam considered by them to be 
nn act of “Communist aggression,” but they were offended because 
some at least of the offending signs were carried by Trotskyists from 
the Young Socialist Alliance, thus making them doubly offensive. 

Thirteen years earlier, when the Korean war broke out, on une 
25 1950 the War Resisters League had been bitterly divided over a 
proposed’ policy statement, drafted by its executive secretary, which 
warned of the dangers of nuclear war but lauded U.S. objectives m 
Korea (repelling communism). The statement was rejected m favor 
of a more anti-imperialist formulation, and the executive secretary 
resigned. In April 1965, twenty-two prominent antiwar leaders Irom 
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the past (including the two gentlemen who had objected to the Viet- 
nam signs at the 1963 New York rally) issued a public statement op- 
posing a protest in Washington that had been initiated by Students 
for a Democratic Society (SDS) because SDS refused to condemn 
Moscow and Peking equally with Washington. U.S. bombing of North 
Vietnam had begun in earnest in February, and the protest drew by far 
the largest number of demonstrators of any protest up until that time 
(about fifteen thousand). The New Left was born, or at least became 
publicly visible for the first time. 

Events soon outstripped the SDS national leadership as well. The 
protest was followed by military escalation (the landing of U. S. 
Marines in June 1965), and SDS’s national executives concluded 
that antiwar demonstrations were incapable of having sufficient public 
impact or support to stop the war. They urged opponents of the war 
to concentrate instead on long-range community organizing in order 
to build “a movement capable of stopping the sixth or seventh war 
from now.” I remember arguments with the SDS leaders in which 
they maintained that once the lives of American boys were at stake the 
public would rally overwhelmingly behind the war. Therefore, they 
argued, antiwar demonstrations were a waste of valuable organizing 
time. 

But the students on the campuses did not believe them. They kept 
turning out by the thousands and the tens of thousands, along with 
growing numbers of adults from every walk of life. Later they were 
joined by returning veterans, relatives and friends of those who were 
coming home in duffel bags, and eventually by GIs. When the pro- 
tests forced the United States to go to Paris, in 1968, to pretend to 
try to negotiate an end to the war, GI resistance multiplied. Already 
influenced by the antiwar activities that had surrounded them before 
induction, many GIs were now especially anxious not to be the last 
to die in a war that (supposedly) was about to end. 

As the government proceeded through the various stages of its 
efforts to maintain South Vietnam as a client state in the service of 
American military, economic, and political objectives, the antiwar 
movement grew from a relative trickle, consisting mostly of pacifists, 
middle-class women (operating through Women Strike), former 
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, Ivll rights workers, and Marxists to a mighty torrent of waters that 
w„, fed from many streams. This movement threatened, if the war 
wrrc not ended, to engulf the country’s military-industrial establish- 
ment and sweep away its policies of contempt for the lives and dignity 

,.f its subjects at home and abroad. 

Signing the peace agreement, on 1 ana ary 27, 1973, ostensi y pu 
,m end to both the war and the antiwar movement. In fact it did 

If the United States had lived up to the agreement, the war in Viet- 
nnm would have ended. Thieu’s tiny clique of hated fascists would 
have been powerless to continue the military and political strugg e 
without a constant flow of funds, bombers, munitions, advice, and 
technical assistance from the United States. But ending the war was 
not the government’s purpose in signing the peace agreements. Its 
purpose was to pacify the American public while continuing the war 

In another form. . .... r 

Karl Von Clausewitz, the nineteenth-century Prussian military 

analyst, argued that “war is the continuation of the politics of peace 
by other means.” It is not enough noted how often peace is the con- 
tinuation of war by other means. In this case, the peace announced 
in January 1973 was really war continued by other means, o . e 
strictly accurate, it was war carried out by means that had been m- 
l roduced in late 1968 and progressively emphasized and relied on 
since then. The United States used the signing of the peace accords 
as the occasion for carrying its policy of Vietnamization to its logica 
climax. In plain English, Vietnamization is the policy of using a Vie - 
namese police state (and in Cambodia and Laos, a Cambodian and a 
Laotian police state) to fight for American policy objectives. Viet- 
namization, both before and after the agreements, meant paying, 
training, equipping, and advising Vietnamese fascists ^d conscnp s 
to kill, imprison, or torture other Vietnamese who resist. In the end, 
Vietnamization is still the attempted Americanization of Vietnam 
In the United States, signing the peace agreement dramatically 
reduced the number of Vietnam war protests and protesters. It gave 
some weary and disillusioned protesters the excuse they were looking 
for to drop out of the movement for social justice altogether-at least 
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for a tune. But it did not destroy the movement. Instead it speeded 
up a process of transition that was already under way to new forms 
and areas of struggle, new ventures in personal and social growth 
( ormerly called expanded consciousness). Transition always in- 
volves some trauma, some initial floundering and loss of perspective, 
as well as new discoveries. But the new concerns are manifestly out- 
growths of the fierce opposition to enforced human degradation and 
the profound aspirations for individual fulfillment and communal 
solidarity that motivated the earlier struggles for civil rights and peace, 
t is too early to know what the outcome of the present transition 
will be, but it is doubtful if it will be of much comfort to those who 
run the American corporate state and require a complacent, unin- 
spired, and unresisting citizenry. 


Chapter 2 


PREPARING THE FUTURE: 
FRAGMENTING AND DEEPENING 


When one spoke of “the Movement” in the years from the Mont- 
i- 'lurry bus boycott to the signing of the Paris peace agreements, from 
t '(unary 1956 to January 1973, one inevitably evoked images of the 
•Un live actions and life styles of persons struggling for civil rights 
mill peace. These were the issues that provided the major confronta- 
tions in terms of drama, number of participants, and media coverage. 
Mill from the beginning, at or near the center of the civil-rights and 
nuflwar movements were persons who were deeply involved in other 
-it ugglcs for human liberation. 

Public displays of these other concerns were discreet (usually for- 
bidden) in the early dangerous days in the South, but they played 
mi important part in internal dialogue and often in the practice of 
movement offices or living units. As the years advanced, one could 
not take part in most demonstrations (particularly antiwar demon- 
u\ rations) without being inundated by discussions, literature, and in 
«mic cases signs about free schools, participatory democracy, com- 
munal living, corporate capitalism, American imperialism, the plastic 
society, university complicity, community organizing, community con- 
Irol, workplace organizing, workers control, alternate (or counter) 
Institutions, alternate media, police brutality, prisoners’ rights, student 
power, sexual liberation, expanded consciousness, legalized mari- 
juana (or maybe just being handed a joint), nonMerarchical relation- 
ships, Indian rights, free Puerto Rico, venceremos brigades to Cuba, 
quotations from Mao, free medical care, guaranteed annual income, 
movement collectives, law communes, sharing the shit work, food 
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co-ops, organic gardening, free child care, Zen, Gestalt therapy, medi- 
tation, environmental pollution, welfare rights, rock concerts, move- 
ment elitism, women’s rights, gay liberation, and a host of other 
interests and concerns. 

Women’s liberation and gay liberation came late on the scene as 
organized forces, mostly after the 1968 Chicago Democratic National 
Convention, but earlier the issues were raised in personal or small- 
group confrontations in movement offices or gatherings. Both groups 
encountered powerful resistances from their oppressors within the 
movement. But clearly the concerns they raised were logical and 
u imately unavoidable extensions of the movement’s opposition to 
arbitrary legal, cultural, and economic discrimination and of its theo- 
retical espousal of human equality and treating eveiyone as persons 
rather than as objects. 

For a few years the overwhelming immediacy of the struggle first 
foi elemental civil rights and then against the shocking atrocities and 
deceits of the war kept other concerns in the background. At the same 
time, participation in these struggles provided the contacts and ex- 
periences that made many people aware that the values they were 
seeking to serve and learn more about were values that had ramifica- 
10 ns in some or all of these other areas. Once having tasted the joys 
that flowed from rising above their fears of unconventional, socially 
is approved behavior in respect to civil rights or the war, they were 
more open to challenging established patterns of personal or institu- 
tional behavior in other areas as well. Gradually other issues won 
new adherents from the several million people who were energized 
and activated by the antiwar struggle. They developed enough 
strength and momentum of their own to demand a more important 
place on the agenda of the movement. Meanwhile, the emergence of 
the Black Power movement (and its slogan “Black Is Beautiful”) 
taught others the value of banding together in common identity and 
stiuggle around their specific form of oppression. 

I don’t want to gloss over anything. In analyzing the proliferation 
o movement concerns and objectives, one must recognize that many 
of the new” ones were pushed to the fore not by the virtues of move- 
ment practice but by its failings, by the contradiction between the 
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h; { ti minded slogans and liberated practice in some areas and the 
f»iiun* to embody those slogans or practices in other areas. One can 
i ini in particular to the movement’s habitual failure to extend its 

• ■in r | >1 s of equality and personal dignity to women, or its failure to 
.* Itirvc nonmanipulative participatory democracy in many of its own 

• •minis and decision-making bodies. But the connections were there 
vi- n when the movement failed to live up to them. 

I ,ong before the peace agreements were signed, significant numbers 

• •f nnliwar activists had discovered that their major interest was in 

• %\ msing and combating one or another of the particular forms of 

• 'l»|u cssion and restraint suggested by the familiar phrases I have 
liMrd. Also they wished to explore and deepen their experience of 
r h nip liberation, spiritual discovery, or both. Many were tired of 
movement hassles, cliche mongering, sectarian squabbles, and organ- 
l/id power plays by vanguard groups, all of which were increasingly 
i ( placing the New Left’s earlier spirit of unity in diversity (see Chap- 
in:; 8 through 10). Many were discouraged by the apparent inability 
of antiwar demonstrations to stop the war— a gross underestimation 
of the power of the movement, which I shall also examine in later 
chapters (especially in Chapters 5, 11, and 16). As early as 1968, 
significant numbers of former participants (including some key early 
leaders) began to drop out of the organized antiwar movement, but 
i he constant influx of newly angered people kept the total numbers 
high and obscured this trend for a while. Also, when the crunches 
came (the invasions of Cambodia and Laos, the mining and B-52 
bombing of North Vietnam, the refusal to sign the peace agreements, 
and in 1972 the Nixon-Kissinger launching of brutal Christmas 
bombings), many of these former peaceniks set aside their other work 
and demonstrated or resisted. 

Naturally, the January 1973 signing of the peace agreement led to 
the retirement (permanent or temporary) of many activists who were 
exhausted from years of effort and the beatings, tear gas, jail, poverty, 
absence from family, and neglect of work that went with it; or who 
had become pessimistic about the movement’s ability to force its goals 
on a society whose powers of repression were exceeded only by its 
powers of manipulation, destructive infiltration, media distortion, 
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deceit, and co-optation. The arrival of “peace” also retired those 
whose participation was contingent upon the artificial excitement of 
vast numbers gathered at the same place at the same time with the 
same object in mind, choreographed movement spectaculars rivaling 
the drama of the Super Bowl, the World Series, or the latest adven- 
tures of Elizabeth Taylor or Jackie Onassis. The unfolding of the 
Watergate thriller gave them a chance to retire to the more comfort- 
able and safer role of spectators, with the moral satisfaction of cheer- 
ing for the good guys against the bad. They counted on Senator Ervin, 
Judge Sirica, Congress, or some new presidential candidate to slay 
society’s dragons for them— as if any change of real value can come 
from the top down rather than from the bottom up, through the in- 
sistent pressures and actions of the people themselves. 

For thousands and thousands of more serious members of the 
movement, however, signing the peace agreement did not mean re- 
tirement. It merely speeded up the transition from being antiwar 
activists to becoming activists in other fields of related struggle. And 
if we did not know it already, we have only to notice an observation 
made by anonymous “senators” in January 1974 that “any possi- 
ble reinvolvement” in Vietnam is “‘unthinkable’ or politically im- 
possible” (New York Times , January 27, 1974; quoted in full in the 
next chapter) to realize that it would be dangerous to assume that 
thousands will not flood the streets again if the war issue becomes 
sufficiently clear-cut and dramatic, whether in Indochina or else- 
where. It would also be unrealistic for those currently engrossed in 
other activities to assume that America’s “transnational” economic, 
political, and military drives in other areas of the world will not pro- 
voke such a period again. 


II 

Advocates of liberation in one area sometimes condemn or look 
with suspicion on the advocates of liberation in other areas, feeling 
that they are wasting their time on a side issue that either is not as 
important as “my oppression” or cannot be solved until the more 
pivotal issue on which I am working is resolved. Women, blacks, 
gays, welfare recipients, Chicanos, and prisoners (and members of 
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M ,,Hiy oilier groups) have a lot of legitimate anger that has been sup- 
or misdirected too long. They need to get it out both as a 
n(l |ul step in becoming able to recognize, formulate, and fight for 
ih.'ir rights (needs) and also in order to confront and educate those 
t ho are not women, blacks, gays, etc. But dialogue and joint ac- 
tlon are not easy between newly angry people and those who are 
I, ring challenged to give up prerogatives they previously took or 
g , anted or believed flowed from their own virtue. Trust is not easy 
lo accomplish even when both groups share common angers at other 
forms of oppression. In fact, how can you take seriously my good 
Intentions in struggling against whatever form of injustice I am strug- 
gling against since I continue to oppress you? Or, to take another 
example, if you have helped organize a protest against the indict- 
ment of prisoners involved in the Attica uprising for murder (and 
the nonindictment of Rockefeller and other guilty officials), but peo- 
ple with whom you have worked previously (perhaps on earlier stages 
..I that very issue) don’t show up because they are attending their 
women’s group or a class in spiritual enlightenment, you may be 
tempted to question their seriousness of purpose, without realizing 
how crucial the alternate activity may be to them. You may find 1 
hard to believe that in the long run what they are doing is leading 
„t least potentially— in the same direction as you are trying to go 

Decisions about what to do and what to forego, about w ere to 
direct one’s major energies during a particular season of ones hte 
and growth, are always hard to make in a society that suffers from 
fifty-seven varieties of cruel and usual oppression and turns out vic- 
tims at least as fast as it produces anything else. Such decisions aie 
particularly difficult now that the rapid expansion of radical con- 
sciousness in the sixties and early seventies has stimulated struggles 
that either did not exist in organized form before or did not clamor 
so insistently for our attention. But people have to make decisions 
for themselves. Everyone needs a little help from their friends, co- 
workers, and fellow members of a face-to-face collective or com- 
mune but certain decisions about one’s life must not be made by 
one’s parents, government, boss, comrades, or revolutionary organi- 
zation. No one has the right to tell a person who has drained herself 
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for years in movement endeavors that she should not expend time 
and energy to regenerate and deepen herself. How can one tell a 
woman who has submerged herself in men’s politics, men’s sexuality, 
and men s priorities, until she barely knows who she is or even if she 
is, that she should not concentrate on developing her identity and 
consciousness as a woman for as long as she feels necessary-even 

oug it diverts her from what most men are accustomed to think 
of as political work? 

It was my view that we had to have that respect for each person’s 
freedom and selfhood even when Hanoi was being bombed or when 
the lifeless bodies of two hundred GIs were being shipped home 
every week. After all, it was the government’s contempt for freedom 
and selfhood that constituted the essence of its crime. We could 
ardly expect to create a new ethos or a new society if we repeated 
the crime, even if we did so in ways that were less spectacular, less 
immediately and totally crippling. That did not mean that we should 
not cry Alarm!” for all who were ready to hear and respond, or 
that we should not help organize, promote, and stimulate militant 
actions, hoping to attract (but not manipulate or coerce) the partici- 
pation of as many persons - not just bodies-as possible. If that was 
true then, how much more obvious it should be now in a period of 
introspection (for some) and exciting new combats (for others). 

Whatever the difficulties of organization and intergroup relation- 
ships in a period of proliferating concerns and aspirations, the im- 
portant point is to recognize that all these fragments make a whole. 

tey are all part of the turbulent struggle for human liberation- 
liberation from externally imposed oppression, liberation from inter- 
nalized oppression and from both internal and external failure to 
become fully alive and aware. While respecting each individual’s 
and group s right to follow their own dynamics, we should try also 
to encourage mutual respect, cross-fertilization, solidarity, and sup- 
port. We should stimulate an awareness of the whole that is made 
up of the fragments, even when the fragments do not recognize the 
whole and fight against one another. Some day that unity wifi be 
more clearly articulated in consciousness and practice; either that 
or none of us will ever become fully free. 
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Simla Rowbotham expresses the relationship between the parts 
mu 1 1 he whole extremely well: 

I here is a difference between having your own movement and 
Milling yourself off from all other movements. . . . The con- 
piousness of particular groups among the oppressed is only 
partial. While this consciousness must be realized and expressed 
in l heir own movement, if the attempt is not made continually 
lo extend and connect this partial experience to the experience 
of other oppressed groups, it cannot politicize itself in a revolu- 
llonary sense. [Sheila Rowbotham, Women , Resistance and 
Revolution , Pantheon] 

( )ncc again the press plays a destructive role by emphasizing the 
npparent disappearance of the movement, thereby encouraging us to 
forget that we are linked to hundreds of thousands (probably mil- 
lions) whom we never see and whose work is not considered news- 
worthy. But there is more consciousness than is sometimes apparent 
on the surface that our separate struggles and searches are interre- 
lated. Women working against women’s oppression, gays (both men 
land women) working against gay oppression, blacks and Puerto 
Ricans whose major energies go into fighting black and Puerto Rican 
oppression, Marxists working against capitalist oppression, anar- 
< I lists working against a hierarchical society, and other specialists too 
numerous to list have come together in 1973 and 1974 in actions 
ngainst the United States-aided oppression of the people of Chile, 
for the impeachment of Nixon, an end to United States support of 
Thieu’s police state, in support of the United Farm Workers, against 
the Rockefeller nomination to the vice presidency, etc. In Boston, 
twenty thousand people from every conceivable area of struggle 
joined in a spirited and well-received guerrilla-theater re-enactment 
of the Boston Tea Party on its two hundredth anniversary, on De- 
cember 16, 1973. They emphasized the resemblance of the oil com- 
panies to the East India Tea Company and called for the impeach- 
ment of King Richard. In New York, on October 27, 1974, twenty 
thousand persons of virtually every ethnic group and left-of-center 
political tendency jammed Madison Square Garden to demonstrate 
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of 1 3 Z ° f 5® ind6pendence of Puert0 (When one member 

of a Maoist group seized the occasion to make a sectarian attack 

on nva, sponsoring groups he was greeted first by boos and then by 
chants of umdad [unity], joined in by many who agreed with his 
criticisms of Soviet imperialism but objected to his attempts to use 
he rally for partisan purposes.) None of these actions was adequate 
to the need, but the pattern is there for future development. Q 

J” my diSCUSSi0riS in ** lowing pages of the power displayed 
by the antiwar movement in the late sixties and early seventies 

mostVtTf 6 ° f thS r aSOnS Why the movement fail ed to make the 
most of that power, I touch on some of the lessons of tactics, spirit 

and perspective that I hope will be applied in the period ahead 1 

also analyze the nature of capitalist justice, from the perspective af- 

• 6 , y my partlC ' pation ,n ° ne °f the major political trials of the 
period and my personal observation both of other trials and of the 
country s prison system. I hope that whatever is valid in my observa- 
mns can be combined with insights that are currently being discov- 
red by many others who are concentrating their efforts in other areas 
of oppression and alienation that inhibit everyone’s fulfillment as 
free individuals in a communal society. 

Before examining the dynamics of the late sixties and early sev- 
enties that brought the antiwar movement to its present stage of 
fragmentation and apparent death, with the potential for rebirth as 
a broader deeper, more powerful force, let us glance at what hap- 

Janulrv 11 !^ ne dUring ** ^ the si ^ in 8 of *e 

war”^ II P agreements, noticing how the anti-Nixon, “anti- 

war establishment press misled the American public as to the extent 
of continued American determination to impose a pro-American fas- 
cist government on the South Vietnamese people. 


Chapter 3 


THE PRESS LOOKS AT 
A YEAR OF “PEACE” IN VIETNAM 


’.liming the peace agreement imposed some important restrictions 
1 1 S. activities in Indochina. For one, it made it necessary for the 
< rnincnt to cultivate the appearance of respecting the public’s in- 
* »• nee on ending the Vietnam disaster. Once again, it forced an end 

• bombing the North and it imposed burdensome new hedges and 
tibia luges on American intervention in the South. Also, as a direct 

• nil of the antiwar movement’s publicity about South Vietnam’s 
ontinued prison abuses and Thieu’s failure to release an estimated 

ivm hundred thousand political prisoners, as stipulated in the peace 
••pi cement, Congress voted in November and December 1973 first 
i i abolish U.S. police-training programs in foreign countries and then 
i • * prohibit any form of U.S. assistance to the South Vietnamese 

I "»licc and prison system. This included prison construction and ad- 
ministration, computer training and services, and training of South 
Vietnamese at the International Police Academy in Washington. No 
one believes that the government has lived up to these laws but some 

I I \t raint has been forced upon it. 

Despite these and other gains, a year after the peace accords were 
signed the war continued, with an estimated sixty thousand to 
••venty-five thousand Vietnamese dead in the first year of its new 
phase and well over a quarter of a million total casualties. In South 
Vietnam, American planes continued to drop American bombs on 
Vietnamese peasants, after being guided to their targets by American 
iceonnaissance and American computers. The main difference was 
that the pilots were now American-trained South Vietnamese: The 
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public would not stand for having American POWs again or known 
mencan casualties. By the government’s figures (usually low) 
more than 8,000 American civilians and an estimated 11,337 non 
Vietnamese foreigners on the Pentagon payroll were “advising” (di 
recting), or otherwise assisting the Vietnamese facists and conscripts 
ie draft was dead in America, a casualty of the antiwar protests 
but not in United States-controlled South Vietnam 
On the first anniversary of the signing of the agreement, the Amer- 
ican press was featuring accounts of the persecutions of Solzhenitsyn 
Sakharov and other Soviet dissenters (as indeed it should), but 
paying very little attention to the more severe repressions of South 
Vietnamese dissent, for which the United States was directly respon- 
sible. Still, the following account appeared in the back pages of the 
New York Times, on January 27, 1974: 

Saigon, South Vietnam, Jan. 26-Government policemen today 
prevented about 20 foreign newsmen from entering the home 
of an anti-Govemment figure and former political prisoner. 

(In accord with one of the transitions that is being made in the move- 
ment toward greater awareness of previously neglected areas of op- 
pression, one wonders if there were any news women present; if so 
w ly they were called men; if none were there, why not.) 

When Mrs. Ngo Ba Thanh tried to come out to meet the news- 
men, policemen blocked her way. After her son came out and 
talked briefly with the press, he was arrested and driven away. 

y nightfall, nothing had been heard from him. 

Mrs. Thanh had called a news conference at her home to dis- 
nbute copies of a 258-page mimeographed book on the history 

of the non-Communist opposition to the Government in South 
Vietnam. . . . 

Before the news conference was to be held today, Mrs. Thanh’s 
telephone was cut off and the block on which her house is situ- 

ated was cordoned off by uniformed policemen. 

After Mrs. Thanh was prevented from coming out of the house 
and after her son was taken away by the police, newsmen were 
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.ii .|u r.nl by a police colonel who said: “This is an illegal gath- 
* hhjj of more than 20 people.” 

Mi I hnnh, a lawyer, was in prison a total of more than six 
n Her release last September was widely regarded as an 
Mitnnpl by the Saigon government to create the appearance of 
huvlng ended its oppression of political dissenters. . . . 

Mm was invited to Columbia University Law School to serve as 
i visiting scholar last year, but the Government would not let 
Im i leave the country. 

( In August 1966, shortly after Mrs. Thanh’s first arrest, her hus- 
1 m»l told me, in that same house, behind closed blinds and in a 
hi per, that she had been arrested shortly after saying at a cocktail 
paily that she was considering running for the forthcoming assem- 
his that was to draft a constitution for South Vietnam. For this crime, 

• he was arrested and held incommunicado for months, without 

• hmges or trial. Unlike many of her arrested colleagues, Mrs. Thanh 
i fill alive, perhaps because of the interest taken in her case by the 
American antiwar movement and subsequently by a few Congress 
pt i ’.oils.) 

More prominently featured in the Times, on the same day as the 
-lory about Mrs. Thanh, was an account, beginning on page 1, in 
which James M. Markham attempted to sum up the events in South 
Vietnam during the previous year. I quote from it here as much for 
what it tells, both positively and negatively, about the liberal American 
press as for what it tells about Vietnam. Characteristically, it care- 
hilly presented the facts in a way that would mislead the reader, mak- 
ing them appear to conform to the political views (biases) of the 
writer, or at least of the rewrite editor. But also characteristically, it 
provides the evidence for a contrary interpretation by those with 
dillcrent biases, or better still with a willingness to think as they read. 

The year that has elapsed since the signing of the Paris peace 
agreements on Jan. 27, 1973 has not brought peace to South 
Vietnam. . . . Nor, despite continual accusations could either 
side convincingly demonstrate that it was more sinned against 
than sinning. 
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In the Mekong Delta, on the central coast and, above all 
m the skies over most of the country, Saigon Government forces 
mitzated many actions. It was a rare province where Govern- 
ment artillery could not be heard in “harassment and interdic- 
ton fire mto Communist held areas. . . . President Nguyen 

. .. ISU • Y 0rdered his ^ps to attack the Communists 
n their zones of control instead of waiting to be attacked. 

IrnfT 1 ! VlCtnameSe 311(1 ^ V ietcong allies, whose fa. 
ternd declarations have urged “skillful” military actions that 

Z U l Tsr PUWiC attenti ° n ’ kept constant P^sure on 

V i°t- ,etnamese who were sometimes overextended. [New 
York Times, January 27, 1974; emphases added] 

• . AftCr P resentin S us w i* the ready-made conclusion that neither 
side can demonstrate that it is more sinned against than sinning (a 
conclusion distasteful to Nixon and the Pentagon, who prefer for the 
public to believe that only Thieu is grievously sinned against, and only' 
the Communists grievousJy sinning), Markham informs those who 
bother to read the details that Thieu’s forces are initiating bombing 
ttacks on most of the country,” conducting indiscriminate “ ‘harass^ 
ment ancDmt^ction’ fire into Communist held areas” and atta<^ 
instead of waiting to be attacked.” On the other hand, the Cora- 
Wlth f yP Ical deviousness, are attacking “skillfully” in ways 
arouse little public attention” (or perhaps none beyond that 
generated by Thieu-Washington propaganda). This raises a question 
as to whether they are attacking at all, if the attacks aren’t noticeable 
ough to call attention to themselves. At the very least they cannot 
be on a large scale. More likely they are defensive actions in areas 
where Th.eu’s forces are “overextended”-i.e„ have invaded Pro- 
visional Revolutionary Government zones. This impression is rein- 
orced for those devout readers who turn to page 32 of the Times 
and read on to line 82 (157 lines into the article). There they learn 

Recently Mr. Thieu has begun congratulating his generals for 
blunting a long-planned-but still possible-North Vietnamese 
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i/ , Ai (lie same time some Americans who once foresaw an 

* tifclitiijjht seem to be hedging their bets. 

• Hit naive? It’s a false question,” a European ambassador re- 
im.uI ril. . . . They don’t have to stage a big offensive. . . .” 

« mIm i analysts disagreed, saying the Communists would ulti- 
**u it ely strike in force, but only when economic and political 

millions were more propitious. [Emphases added] 

In oilier words, the Times tells us that neither side is more sinned 
1 1 mnI Ilian sinning this year, despite the fact that one side is attacking 
i. mi i In* skies and on the ground and the other side is “skillfully” 
». a nfiacking but may attack in some future year when it thinks that 
•i alii Ions are propitious. If that time ever comes, you can be sure 
i hnl li will not receive the gentle treatment in the American press that 
I hit u\s attacks are being accorded. 

I In- PRO are not pacifists, so even though they are not staging an 
n< iisive, they must be doing something militarily about the Thieu 
• camps from which they are being shelled and attacked. Early 
m In,*; story, after listing Thieu’s sins, Markham describes the counter- 
i nhincing “sins” of the Communists— a series of “attacks” that might 
« mi to the casual reader to rival the Thieu attacks in perfidy or at 
i. i ll in their willful violation of the peace agreement. But after one 
h r. read the entire story (if one does), one realizes that they are 
i mill-scale, essentially defensive actions, usually by a few guerrillas, 
Intended to silence the guns that are shelling them or cut down the 
mobility of the attacking forces— bridges blown up, a raid on a petro- 
Inim depot, “several bold strikes at outposts near their independent 
load system,” etc.* But even here, a persistent reader learns that 

* Markham also mentions “assassinations.” This is possible, since it is 
wrll known that the NLF sometimes assassinated corrupt and especially 
icpressive village chiefs appointed by Saigon— though its resort to this 
me t hod never approached the scale of the CIA’s Phoenix program, which 
had an announced goal of assassinating ninety thousand members of the 
Nil’ “infrastructure” at the village level and claims to have assassinated 
lorly thousand by June 1972. On the other hand, one would do well to 
icmcmber Senator Young’s disclosure in 1965 that the CIA hires Viet- 
namese to pose as members of the Vietcong and to commit both murder 
and rape (New York Times , October 21, 1965). See my discussion of this 
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military analysts were mystified by the Communists’ inability or un 
willingness to push these attacks to their logical military conclusion:. 

The Communists may not be very aggressive militarily, but they 
are still to be despised: 

“They are conducting a form of warfare that seems designed 
to create economic misery,” said a high-ranking non-American 
diplomat with considerable experience here. 

Having at last discovered the Achilles heel of their deceptive non- 
belligerence and pretended devotion to the welfare of the people of 
South Vietnam, I searched the entire article for clues as to how the 
unnamed diplomat arrived at this conclusion and why Markham con- 
sidered it an appropriate introduction to his discussion of South Viet- 
nam’s staggering economic problems. I could not find a hint of any 
evidence, unless it is the continued warfare. But we have already seen 
who is responsible for that. As we read on, we learn that 

Saigon’s softest point might be the morale of its 1.1 million 
men under arms [out of a population of 15 million or less in the 
Thieu areas; proportionately it is as if the United States were to 
have an army of about 14.5 million]. Poorly paid, unable to 
help their families, weary of an endless war, many soldiers are 
displaying signs of indiscipline and of harsh behavior toward the 
people they are supposed to protect. 

With ... no likelihood of a reduction in the financial burden 
of the armed forces, which consume half the national budget, 
the economy is once again in deep trouble, according to most 
economists. Without United States support, the money econ- 
omy would simply collapse. 

Inflation is raging at 65 per cent a year so real income has 
plummeted. A sharply unfavorable balance of trade— exports in 
1973 were $62 million and imports $740 million . . . [Emphasis 
added] 

Thank goodness the American corporate state, unlike the Viet- 


phenomenon in “Political Realism and Moral Disaster,” Revolutionary 
Nonviolence , Essays by Dave Dellinger, Doubleday-Anchor. 
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Communis* is interested in the economic well-being of the 

i, „i|| Vietnamese people: 

'Ntitrt lean economic and military assistance may rise slightly in 
ili > 11(11 lerms in 1974. . . . 

.fortunately the Communists spoil 1. for everyone as to be 

sly fair-as Times reporters ostentatrously are, for that mat 

ii i ilucs Thieu: 

I hr Communists have shown no signs-nor has Mr. Thieu for 
it , hi matter— of wanting to lay down their guns and their mi i y 

options. 

*„ American generosity will go primarily for guns and tanks, bombs 

milt bombers. - a 

A companion story in the Times on the same day completes Arne - 

absolution for its past sins-if indeed they were sms. 
lulttmn headline in bold type provides us once again l wdh « T 

conclusion with important political ramifications ^ To 

Washington, the Struggle in Vietnam Has Become Their W . 
why worry about the American “advisers” and technicians or t 
Vietnamese being killed by American arms? If it is “their war, ey, 

not we, are responsible. p pntafron 

The ardcle is by Leslie Gelb, a former member of the Pen ag 
Papers project who is in disfavor in Washington for his hbera 
views” and for having testified in defense of Darnel Ellsberg at lus 
i r | u | Surely we can count on him to set us straight. Alas, like Mar 
ham he provides some valuable information in a distorted context 
that encourages a passive response: 

The memory of “our war,” the Vietnam war until 1973, , still 
pains official Washington. But a year after the signing o 
Peace agreements “their war”-the struggle that still goes on am 
has taken almost 60,000 Vietnamese lives smee the cease-fiie 

-has become just another fact of life here. ... 

For Administration officials ... the goal now is simply to pre- 
vent all-out fighting from erupting once again. They believe that 
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this can be done , at least for a while, by increasing military aid 
and by combining threats and diplomacy. . . . For most of offi- 
cial Washington Vietnam is a forgotten battlefield. [New York 
Times , January 27, 1974; emphases added] 

How different it might have been if Gelb had written instead: 
“Washington claims that Vietnam is a forgotten battlefield but con- 
tinues to supply it with arms and adviser s.” Given what we know 
about the uses of American “arms and advisers” this would have 
been a cautious formulation, an understatement devoid of political 
moralizing, or subjective interpretation. And one wonders if by “all- 
out fighting” Gelb means fighting in which the PRG would attack 
Saigon as well as Saigon attacking the PRG. He continues: 

A second part of the strategy is to interest Moscow and Peking 
in continuing to restrain Hanoi . . . . One source said that Mr. 
Kissinger had sought to “show them the connection between 
keeping the lid on in Vietnam and maintaining support in the 
United States for improving Communist-American relations. 
[Emphasis added] 

In passing we are given an interesting tidbit of important informa- 
tion, that Hanoi is acting with restraint (though we know that Thieu 
is not; keeping the lid on in Vietnam obviously means the Hanoi- 
PRG lid, not Thieu’s). However, Hanoi’s restraint is attributed not 
to Hanoi’s policies but to pressures from Moscow and Peking. These 
in turn, it is implied, result from America’s peaceful diplomacy backed 
by America’s military might. The reader is led to believe that, like 
everything eke in the world (except the belligerence of Thieu, over 
which the United States inexplicably has no control), decisions about 
Vietnam are made by the superpowers, with the United States acting 
as peacemaker. 

Leaving aside all questions relating to America’s stupendous mili- 
tary aggression in Indochina, past and present, let us note that Hanoi 
has clearly demonstrated for twenty years that it has a mind of its 
own, accepting aid from China and the Soviet Union but not dictation 
or control, despite efforts by China and the Soviet Union to impose 
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,„ MI | jcrce and skillful insistence on independence from its allies 
,.,-U ns its enemies has been one of the main characteristics and 

of strength of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam, as for 

: lutional Liberation Front and the Provisional Revolutionary Gov- 
.Mimrnt of South Vietnam. 

In n similar distortion of perspective, Gelb never refers to the 
I-.,. visional Revolutionary Government in his entire lengthy analysis 
,r wluil is happening in “their war,” while Markham refers only to 

North Vietnamese and their Vietcong allies,” as if the Provi- 

fa 1 1 .mil Revolutionary Government does not exist. As the Times well 

w .„ “Vietcong” is an anti-Vietnamese epithet coined by the ene- 

„r Vietnamese liberation, with racist overtones similar to those 
,. „ M inted with such words as “gooks” and “niggers.” The presti- 
and supposedly reliable New York Times thus descends in this 
, „ i of its Vietnam coverage to the level of those southern newspapers 
« m | senators who described the civil-rights struggle as the work of 

them Communists and their nigger allies. 

It is impossible for Washington (and most American newspaper 
, ,|||, irs most of the time) to conceive of a genuinely indigenous liber- 
„i|on force, or of a small government that is not dominated and con- 
„ „||cd by its more powerful allies. That is the way in which the United 
Mules insists on operating, so that is the way the world is. One of the 
,„oHt important and humanly regenerating lessons of the Vietnam war, 
willi profound significance for the cowed and atomized American peo- 
ple. is lost on us: the power of oppressed people to initiate and carry 
,„u indigenous struggles for their liberation without subservience to 
traditional power centers. Fortunately, those white Americans who 
liiul firsthand contact with southern blacks during the civil-nghts strug- 
r les and with Vietnamese liberation fighters during the Vietnamese 
Independence struggle have been inspired and enlightened by their 
association with imaginative and resourceful blacks and Vietnamese 
In addition, despite the patronizing and inaccurate interpretations o 
i lie Times and other sections of the liberal media, millions of others 
have observed or sensed the reality of black and Vietnamese strength 
when blacks and Vietnamese have managed to accept outside help 
without surrendering control, whether the help and danger of contro 
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came to the Vietnamese from sympathetic (and sometimes not so 
sympathetic) Communist governments or to the black liberation 
struggle from a confused combination of would-be allies ami 
would-be co-opters among the Kennedy forces, unions, churches, th, 

Democratic Party, white civil rights workers, and white revolution 
anes. 

Finally, according to Leslie Gelb’s account in the Times, 

The third aspect of Washington’s strategy is to keep alive the 
threat of renewed American military intervention. 

But here the antiwar movement, dead as it is supposed to be and cer- 
tainly suffering from a continued lack of confidence in its own power 
to curb the government, let alone revolutionize society, nonetheless 
continues to interfere with Washington’s imperialist strategy We 
learn that b3 ' 

Senators respond to questions about possible American rein- 
volvement as “unthinkable” or politically impossible. 

So all those years of antiwar activity were not wasted after all. 
True they succeeded only in restricting, not fully stopping, the war in 
Indochina. But at least they have created a climate of public opinion 
and a history of antiwar movement activity that make overt American 
military reinvolvement politically impossible. If we can resist the false 
interpretations of history presented by the liberal media and our 
liberal sympathizers, we have more power than we know. 


Chapter 4 


COUNTERING 
SOCIETY’S INHIBITION 
ON LOVE, TRUST, AND DEMOCRACY 


M* l ween 1956 and 1973 there were times when the movement 
in civil-rights and antiwar campaigns seemed little short of 
Mill Mi'ulous, with its commitment, inventiveness, solidarity, sense of 
tniim, and rejection of both establishment hypocrisy and leftist 
i tun. Hut anyone who worked full time as a movement organizer 

* ■ it lew months or more knew that it was riddled with contradictions, 
i hh was probably most clear to women and blacks. 

1 1 was a movement capable of expressing incredible energy and 
• one week and of collapsing into indifference or pompous fac- 
liiimilism the next. Too many of us vacillated between euphoria at our 
‘•migined self-liberation from a money-grubbing, power-seeking, up- 
• » r 1 1 1 society and depression at the failure of our new life style to bring 
tun emitting happiness or of our new politics to achieve a speedy 

* • m i sal of policies that began with slavery and doing to the Indians 
‘ hut the United States was trying to do to the Indochinese. There 
wm lar too much emphasis on expanding consciousness through the 

hnrtcuts offered by drugs and superficial sexual encounters and not 

* im mgh on the hard work and self-discipline required in order to attain 
l i ling spiritual growth and mutually satisfying interpersonal rela- 
tionships. It was a movement whose members frequently were ready 
in die for a black sharecropper or for Vietnamese peasants but 
whose males and females rarely knew how to interact as equals. In 
the late sixties it was a movement which, for all its emphasis on racial 
equality and its history of civil-rights struggle, was shocked into ac- 
iion when white students were killed at Kent State but could only 
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turn out a few hundred hard-core activists when black students wen 
killed at Orangeburg, Jackson State, and Southern University. 

It wasn’t as if the press made it easy for the American people i,. 
respond equally to events that were of equal importance to anyone 
e leving in the unity of the human family. It made headlines of som. 
of these events and treated others as if they were minor incidents 

f , ie / am , dies ° f the black victims wer e not given equal time with 
the families of the white students, who were shown in tears on na 
tional television and were quoted and photographed for weeks in 
the press. It would be interesting to know, for example, how many 
^ ad o erS c can even iden tify the Orangeburg massacre. On February 8 
1968, South Carolina highway patrolmen fired buckshot into a crowd 
of demonstrating students, killing three of them. The press reported 
t at an exchange of gunfire” had occurred, with officials quoted as 
saying that the students “fired first.” Later it was established that 
none of the blacks had been armed. Nine patrolmen were acquitted 
of all charges in a federal trial, five of them after having received 
promotions. Cleveland Sellers, a gentle and much-beloved member 
ot the Student Nonviolent Co-ordinating Committee, who had fre- 
quently been beaten, jailed, and shot at during the course of his work 
was convicted of incitement to riot. Apparently he was selected be- 
cause of his persistence and effectiveness. Sellers lost his appeal in the 
federal courts and more than four years after the murder of his com- 
rades had to leave a teaching job at Cornell University to serve five 
months m a southern jail. In the meantime, white police officers shot 
and killed two black students at Jackson State College, Mississippi, 
in May 1970, and two more black students at Southern University' 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, in November 1972. In neither instance was 
any officer convicted of any crime. 

We are a movement whose members are still being crippled by 
the society from which we are trying to free ourselves and others. 
Contrary to some interpretations, the movement’s erraticism and in- 
consistency tell us more about the sickness of the society against 
which we are in revolt-and about the corrosive effects of that sickness 
on all the members of that society-than about any immutable limita- 
tions imposed by human nature. This cannot be proven scientifically. 
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¥ i- <i I not to the satisfaction of those who have not experienced 
1 i hul of human nature that flowers from time to time in movement 
•h i nvnis. But as Susan Sontag has pointed out, 

’ •mronc who has enjoyed ... a reprieve, however brief, from 
dm Inhibition on love and trust this society enforces is never 

• In Mime again. [Susan Sontag, Trip to Hanoi, Farrar, Straus 
•ni.l ( iiroux, p. 90] 

• •* •• l inma Goldman wrote half a century earlier: 

l*nnr human nature, what horrible crimes have been commit- 
hd in thy name! . . . The greater the mental charlatan, the 
more definite his insistence on the wickedness and weakness 

• 'I human nature. Yet how can one speak of it today, with every 
•■ill in a prison, with every heart fettered, wounded and maimed? 
Inlm Burroughs has stated that experimental study of ani- 
mals in captivity is absolutely useless. Their character, their 
habits, their appetites undergo a complete transformation when 
lorn from their soil in field and forest. With human nature caged 
In n narrow space, whipped daily into submission, how can we 

peak of its potentialities? 

f reedom, expansion, opportunity and, above all, peace and 
trpose, alone, can teach us the real dominant factors of human 
nature and all its wonderful possibilities. [Emma Goldman, 

I tuirchism : What It Really Stands For, reprinted in Nonviolence 
In America: A Documentary History; Staughton Lynd, editor; 
Bobbs-Merrill] 

I he reprieves granted by the movement from society’s inhibitions 
on love and trust are brief and erratic, but they give us a glimpse of 
human possibilities that make it impossible for most of us ever again 
In accept the cynical assumptions of the present society about hu- 
man nature. We can no longer believe with Richard Nixon and mil- 
lions of alienated Americans that “no other motive, no matter how 
noble-sounding, can replace the profit motive.” We can no longer 
bolicve that the best way to deal with bank robbers (or as revolu- 
tionaries, with robber bankers) is to imprison or execute them. We 
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can no longer believe with the idolators of Chairman Mao that 
the struggle to do away with violence and injustice “all power conn 
out of the barrel of a gun.” We may not have learned yet how i 
deepen, regularize, and fully apply the alternative motives and mcili 
ods of power we have experienced, but for many of us the faith tin 
this can be done and the attempt to do so is what the movement i 
about. 

The movement’s very failings are tributes to its relevance. Tin 
contrast between our best experiences and our worst teaches us tin 
urgency of creating an environment that will be more favorable (< 
the development of a new human than the environment that produced 
us. We have learned in Mississippi, in jail, and at the siege of tin 
Pentagon that to be human can be beautiful. We are working for tin 
day when “human is beautiful,” because human nature is nurtured 
in a society that is dedicated to that proposition. 

By contrast, the professional patriots of both the Center and the 
Right seem to hope that the energy and hope of the sixties will be 
submerged in the cynicism and despair of the seventies. From tin 
liberal media to Richard Nixon, they comment with undisguised glee 
on every sign of movement confusion or retreat— as if the country 
should be pleased and reassured if those who have been trying to 
fulfill the American dream are thwarted, frustrated, and discouraged. 
No matter how much the liberals and the Right-wingers may hate 
each other or struggle against each other for dominance, they agree 
in condemning all movement initiatives that try to operate outside the 
narrow limits of conventional electoral politics or that cannot in some 
manner be controlled from above by those of lesser vision and greater 
access to the present instruments of wealth and political power. They 
shudder at attempts to reintroduce the revolutionary enthusiasm and 
unpredictability of the country’s birth and early years. 

Ironically, these paper patriots constantly declare their faith in 
American democracy, but the operative word is “American,” not “de- 
mocracy.” Their approach to every crisis— from recurring assassina- 
tions to the war in Vietnam, from the Pentagon Papers to Watergate 
—is to handle it in a way that will preserve the people’s faith in the 
existing American system. None of them speaks of developing a 
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m which is based on faith in the people, though in theory that 
.. tli. original goal of the American experiment. I cannot recall a 
... i. editorial or political speech by liberal critics of Watergate sen- 
M.ggosting that we try to reorganize either the government or 
» .* leiy to help restore the people’s faith in themselves. Yet with- 

, it there can be no day-to-day democracy, though there may be 
. n. elections. In June 1973, liberal opponents of Richard Nixon 
. op caking of sparing an obviously guilty Nixon in order to pre- 

i he people’s faith in the presidency. A few were speaking of lm- 
. I.lutf him in order to accomplish the same objective. The tune may 

miller rapidly when they will agree to get rid of him in order 

nv.'i up for the system, much as they sacrificed Lyndon Johnson 
. i 'mu, in order to be able to continue the war a little longer without 

destroying the people’s faith in the system. In 1968 the 

had turned against the war, and they had to do something 

mile to appease the people. They decided to get rid of Johnson 

i hut they would not have to get rid of the war. In 1973 or 19 , 

Jurity of those in Congress and a majority of those whose money 

,ml power influences Congress will save or destroy Nixon not because 
,i„ v agree or disagree with his brutal, undemocratic politics, not be- 
«,no they think he is guilty or innocent of major crimes against In- 
i ... hlncse and Americans, but because they estimate that that is the 
,, Wl ,y to head off popular initiatives to probe the workings of the 
irm and to make it significantly more democratic. If they think 
that it will help tame popular indignation and revolt, they will gladly 
unite behind a Gerald Ford, who, as a member of the Warren Com- 
iiiUnlon, is guilty of a far more devastating cover-up than Nixons 
• . .vor-up of Watergate, the cover-up of the Kennedy assassmation. 

I lie insistence on prejudging and predetermining the range of 
allowable remedies for a sickness as deep and pervasive as that re- 
vcttled by Vietnam and Watergate is in itself a violation of democracy: 

I he outcome of a genuinely democratic process must always be un- 
predictable and beyond the control of any elite of political managers. 
Insofar as the corporate and governmental trustees of the peoples 
will are able to control events, they allow the public to have only 
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as much information as they think is good for it. Nixon is not alo». 
m both withholding and tampering with information that might dr 
illusion or inflame the public. Every branch of the government do. 
the, same, including Congress and the courts. They all regularly “das-, 
ify,” “seal,” and conceal information crucial to the public’s ability 
to know what is going on and do something about it * 

With corporate control of the mass media, the public is not allowed 
to participate directly in the major debates, let alone the decision 
making. A public debate is thought to be one in which the public i 
a owed to listen to the spokesmen for rival cliques, all of whom repiv 
sent or are beholden to some segment of the power elite. The struggle 
^mocraey is reduced to a struggle to force the representative",! 
the in faction to debate the challenger from the “out” faction «, 
to force the President to hold a press conference at which the estab 
hshment press can ask questions. Some of the questions may be e,n 
barrassing to the incumbent and useful to the public, but they do 
not come from the people, let alone from people who oppose the 
system, whether from its Left or its Right. George Wallace and Spin, 

, g " CW '? re certainl y correct when they accused the liberal press of 
°° “? g °' Vn on the P eo P Ie and failing to mirror their interests, even 
though both men may be dishonorable and their reasons for makinr 
the charge may have been self-serving. 

Dunng the war years, when several thousand underground papers 
were flourishing, not to mention the college press and college- ami 
listener-sponsored radio stations, to the best of my knowledge none 
of these was ever allowed to take part in a presidential news con- 
ference Even after all the polls reported that a majority of the country 
opposed continuation of the war in Vietnam, there never was any 
mechanism whereby the organized antiwar movement, which had led 

mo con,em P t that grew out of the conspiracy trial of the Chi 

HoLt Ve \ We C T Ced , U P° n a ta P e of conversations between Judt 

Hoftman and another judge, made when the court reporter turned hS 

us ioZ e bZZr n - ™ Cy 6d thC jud ® e ’ s determiation to convic 
US long before the government had presented its case but we were no 
allowed to use it in our case or publicize it in press corrfemnS on a 

privileged 3 P S * ^ P aralIeled Nix «n’s claims of presidential 
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* "V In arousing the opposition, could confront the President or 

1 •.» in public debate or even at a news conference. 

hi March 1965, the movement devised its own partial substitute 
i In-, lack of genuinely democratic dialogue in the United States. 

• i uii/.cd teach-ins at which opponents of the war and its defend- 
bom (he State Department or Pentagon could present their con- 
•»nj| views. The results were disastrous for the prowar apologists, 

* I i hr government soon refused to let its spokesmen participate. 

1 • a while their refusal was dramatized by placing an empty chair, 

uKrd “State Department,” in a conspicuous place on the platform. 

I liter, denied debate, sections of the movement fell into the trap 
1 • mwding into halls where government spokesmen were scheduled 
•pi nk in splendid isolation and trying to prevent them from speak- 
ot n( least from being heard. In my view this tactic (which more 
• fitly has been repeated in the case of debates arranged with 
> illlitm Shockley, who argues that blacks are genetically inferior) is 
• •mg in principle and ultimately counterproductive in its effects. At 

• • I it may have communicated legitimate anger and seriousness of 
•mi cin, but it soon degenerated into hooliganism, or at least the 

appearance of hooliganism. (As we shall see in Chapter 6, long be- 
< »i» Watergate the government infiltrated antiwar ranks with 
r,nt\ provocateurs who encouraged this tactic.) It promoted the 
ilmigcrous notion that free speech is an expedient rather than a prin- 

♦ i|*lo. liven from the point of view of expedience it was a bad tactic, 
iim r it is easier for local and national authorities to deny us effective 

In nlorn to be heard than it is for us to deny them— a fact tacitly recog- 
nized by those who argue that the tactic is justified since under exist- 
ing power relationships effective free speech is a myth. Worse, it 

• i< ntified the movement in the public mind with the totalitarian prac- 
il* rs of Soviet bloc countries. It violated the public’s sense of fair 
play and hardened movement sensibilities. Finally, it reduced the 
hi « I i hood that searching questions or brief interjections could expose 
I hr flabbiness and dishonesty of the government’s position in the 
manner accomplished (admittedly under more favorable circum- 
- imices) in the early teach-ins. I do not mean to suggest that before 
»»i alter the speeches of notorious war criminals, after particularly 
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offensive statements or outside the hall, the protesters could not bon 
hiss, chant, or hold aloft signs expressing their condemnations. I <i 
not mean by any means to rule out other forms of dramatic action 
such as countergraduations, timed mass walkouts, etc., in which th 
primary message is opposition to the government or the corporation 
rather than apparent opposition to free speech and civil liberties. 

A great deal is being written today about forcing the President in 
share some of his power (which is power over our lives) with Con 
gress or even with his Cabinet. It is rarely suggested that ways an 
needed for sharing that power with us, ways of returning power i<> 
the people. Outside the movement, there is little if any serious effoii 
to devise methods by which the public airwaves, television channel 
and other technological resources can be utilized to transfer decision 
making to the people. The networks and President Nixon may be 
having a bitter personal quarrel, with each trying to destroy the 
other, but neither one speaks for the people. Neither is the people. 
I don’t mean the people as an undifferentiated blob or mass called 
the public (or in some Left-wing circles, the masses or “the work 
ers”). I mean people in the communities and institutions where they 
live, work, go to school, make purchases, pay taxes, breathe the air, 
and re-create; in the communities and relationships they have to leave 
when they are sent to war or prison. 

Today the public is “represented” in far-off Washington by am- 
bitious politicians who, by the most generous analyses, keep one eye 
on the public and the other on the business and financial interests 
and sources of governmental power (patronage and contracts) that 
can make or destroy them in the next election. Between elections the 
people’s political views are expressed through “public opinion” polls 
conducted by private commercial enterprises (such as Gallup, Harris, 
Yankelovitch) that decide what questions to ask, how to phrase them, 
and who to ask. Usually the opinion of the country is authoritatively 
announced on the basis of a few hundred inquiries, sometimes not 
even face-to-face but on the telephone. The poll takers are under 
pressure to keep the sampling small because doubling the number of 
inquiries would double the variable costs and reduce the profits. Once 
again the profit motive adulterates the product and undermines even 
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m l»\ru(lo-democratic procedure. Since we now know that intelli- 
. and aptitude tests have given faulty results for years because 
f dir middle-class biases and verbalisms involved, it is not hard to 
n i nr how faulty the public-opinion polls are, formulated as they 
= by an educational elite and carried out by middle-class pollsters 
i„i neck out (or are most apt to receive an unintimidated response 
mi) (heir own kind. 

An unprecedented development in technology, transportation, and 
i.Mlunlry in the past hundred years, a population explosion, and a 
MiM-rlikc drive for power, profits, and national prestige led to a 
niialization of government and an extension of the territory and 
•i m i ii tiers of people under its control that was undreamed of by the 
i. mirrs of the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. 

I mm 1 790 to 1960, the territory of the United States expanded from 
'.1,000 to 3,628,000 square miles and the population from 3,900,- 
*00 to 183,285,000. Yet Washington has powers today that the 
iiMirrs of the Declaration and the framers of the Constitution would 
m. .i have tolerated— not to mention the powers it asserts over the 
h rj of Asians, Latin Americans, Africans, and Europeans. The cen- 
iMih/.ution of power in Washington was mistakenly encouraged in 
(In thirties by Leftists who assumed that the way to check the power 
I the banks and corporations was to increase the power of the 
federal government, forgetting that power corrupts and that the 
f H utcr the power the greater the ultimate corruption. This was the 
i lilt tics’ parallel to today’s illusion that the way to check the power 

• •I i lie presidency is to increase the power of Congress and the sepa- 
i hi o governmental departments, instead of decentralizing and dis- 
l»i-i sing power throughout the population. Ironically, the present level 

• •! icchnology now makes possible as well as necessary a revolutionary 

• mphasis on returning power to the people where they live, work, and 
Ini vc their being. The contemporary drives to overcome alienation, 
l»HwerIessness, and war, expressed most self-consciously through the 
movement, including the counterculture and groups emphasizing 
spiritual growth, point in that direction, although in the short run, 

« • lions of the movement get deflected into campaigns to get better 
i ulcrs rather than self-rule. 
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Today decisions affecting the whole world are made at seem 
summit meetings between Nixon and Brezhnev, Kissinger and Clio 
En-lai, men whose authority does not derive in an organic way fn » 
the people or functional groups (neighborhoods, factories, etc.) „ 
the countries they presume to represent, though Chou undoubted! 
comes the closest. Even less can they legitimately claim to represent 
the people and institutions in the countries and spheres of influem. 
they seek to divide among themselves, from Czechoslovakia and 
Cuba to Vietnam, Korea, Pakistan and Sri Lanka, from Zaire n 
Saudi Arabia and Venezuela. Because we have been so horrified 
at the prospect of the catastrophic wars that might result from supu 
power rivalries, we tend to be grateful for detente and to overlook 
the long-run implications of tolerating such procedures. It’s a mad. 
mad world, out of touch with the most elementary concepts of demoi 
racy or people’s decision-making when meetings of two, three, or fom 
super-power tyrants to divide up the world into agreed on “sphere . 
of interest” (read domination and profit) are hailed by their subject', 
as signs of sanity. Impinging on these meetings and holding separate 
decision-making meetings of their own are huge transnational cot 
porations, such as ITT, IBM, Exxon, and General Motors, and finau 
cial conglomerates whose existence and names are barely known to 
the people whose lives they interfere with. The beginning of sanity 
and the possibility of valid worldwide co-operation and solidarity 
require the return of both corporate and governmental power to local 
units. From there decision-making can flow outward to embrace 
countries, regions, and the world, whenever the questions to be de 
cided affect these larger areas. 

Today there is nothing in the United States even remotely compar 
able to the old-fashioned town meetings with which this country 
began and in which issues were openly debated and decided by the 
people whose lives were involved (always excepting, of course, black 
slaves, native Americans, and, in most cases, women). As recently 
as fifty years ago, when I was growing up in Wakefield, Massachu- 
setts, close to Lexington, Concord, and Boston Harbor, the town 
meetings were a significant force in the political process. They were 
not ideal: For one thing, much of their power had already been pre- 
empted by officials and bureaucrats in Boston and Washington; for 
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din, (lie mechanisms of class and sexist training, confidence and 
m i'i'« iiffected the proceedings, as they still affect all relationships 
United States. But everyone from the town fool to the town 
til. from the town laborers to the town multimillionaire had a 
lo speak. Town officials had to argue their policies and defend 
m m lions. Sometimes the governor himself had to appear or suffer 

* Minus loss of face. “Meet the Public” in face-to-face encounters 
I nni yet been replaced by “Meet the Press” on the one-way tube. 

II 

In ilic civil-rights and antiwar movements at their best, participants 
nn to rediscover the lost practice of democracy. They began to 
• hi self-reliance, communal solidarity, participatory decision- 
1 in/:, nonelectoral politics, direct action, and local, country-, and 

* * M wide co-operation. They began to experiment with communal 
tii< lions and multidimensional coalition programs that gave satis- 

•• lion to the minorities in their ranks as well as the majority. They 
: . .m not only to savor a reprieve from society’s inhibition on love 
I 1 1 ust but to explore more dynamic methods of asserting their 
• ii" live will than pulling a lever on a voting machine every two to 
» "i years and hoping that the lesser-evil candidate would win and 
■ i totally betray her or his campaign promises. No one knows 
fully what all these alternate methods are or can become, what new 
i of checks and balances and initiatives will develop within the 
i • " i tec of a decentralized, more direct democracy. But in a period 
in ii the country’s indirect, representative democracy clearly ex- 
luiles 99 per cent of the population from meaningful decision- 
making, the movement’s drive for racial equality, economic justice, 
tm end to the war led it— almost by accident, as it were— to 
qin imcnt with corrective measures that can begin to overcome the 
i »li!ical powerlessness and apathy of the people. 

1 1 1 esc attempts to assume and encourage active democratic re- 
i»« msibility for what happens in the country make a lot of people 

* •n vous, from Richard Nixon and Gerald Ford to the New York 
limes and Walter Cronkite, from Nelson Rockefeller and Ronald 
!<• \g an to Eugene McCarthy, George McGovern, and Teddy Ken- 
nedy. One of the reasons some of these men finally wanted to end 
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the war was to kill the antiwar movement. They spoke as if the mo.t 
exciting development in American politics in more than thirty year 
—the passionate attempt by a significant proportion of the population 
to involve itself in decision-making about foreign policy, about tin 
uses to which their work and their lives would be put, about whethn 
their town should shelter a factory manufacturing napalm or frap. 
mentation bombs— was a tragedy. They spoke of the need to put an 
end to the country’s “division and conflict,” as if the “experts,” reprc 
sentatives, and holders of undemocratic power should not have to 
face the people whose lives they presently control, as if democracy 
should be synonymous with tranquillity and the existence of a bland 
national consensus in which political differences are so minor that 
there is no need for strikes, boycotts, marches, civil disobedience, 
protest demonstrations, and passionate controversy. No doubt many 
of these men and other men and women like them were sincerely 
affronted by the war, shocked by its human toll and by the crude lies 
and deceptions of the military and the governing administrations. 
At the same time, their limited conception of democracy, their 
fear of populist movements, and their own ambitions to play a domi- 
nant political role led them to hope that bringing the troops home 
from Vietnam would cause the people to abandon their democratic 
initiatives and settle back into passivity. They were desperate to pre- 
vent the antiwar movement from maturing into a self-reliant anti- 
imperialist movement for social justice. They wanted to prove that 
the system could correct its “mistakes” and curb its “excesses,” to 
convince the American people that they should work through the 
two discredited parties to make whatever adjustments the system 
might require. The problem is that the fruits of that system include 
the CIA; Watergate; ITT; corporate control of the economy (with 
effective control by less than one half of 1 per cent of the population) ; 
the Soviet wheat deal, which led to millions of dollars of private 
profit and sent the prices of bread and meat skyrocketing; disastrous 
manipulations of gasoline, fuel oil, and milk; more than five thousand 
military bases in foreign countries; nuclear warheads; forty million 
Americans below the poverty level; wire-tapping and other invasions 
of privacy; prisons; rampant racism and sexism; terrifying rates of 
mental breakdown, suicide, murder, muggings, drug addiction, alco- 
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. ,i, mi. and infant mortality; pollution of air, water, soil, and food; 

I ruthless competition for self-advancement at the expense of 
i . , 1 1 ust, honesty, and mutual aid. 

I | l0 spokesmen for conventional politics are trying to convince 
, ,| movement veterans and the new generation of youth that a 

political movement is automatically doomed to impotence and 

Imic. that democracy must be limited to ward heeling, lobbying, 
„„! periodic election of a few leaders who will run the country for 
o nt of us. James Reston gave typical expression to this defeatist 
mule when he wrote shortly after a major escalation of the war that 
h. I f nls should 

min their energies to quiet, legal, political organization. . . • 
More violence by the campus militants [as if that were the 
dominant characteristic of the anti-war movement and the only 
alternative to electoral politics] who are even less popular than 
when they helped elect Mr. Nixon in 1968, is only going to 
divide the country further and perpetuate the very things they 
feur and hate the most. . . . The universities cannot persuade or 
bully him with demonstrations, but they have the power of po- 
Utlcal registration and organization. [New York Times, April 
.' I, 1972] 

Note how Reston conveniently blames Nixon’s election on those 
who opposed him and did something about it. He promotes the 
backlash” theory of democracy under which the safest course is to 
.my in your place” and not offend anyone by fighting for your nghts. 

I ill and die in Vietnam while waiting for the next election. If you 
I,,,,, the election-or if you win and your candidate fails to live up 
his “campaign oratory”-drop bombs on Vietnamese villages as 
ordered, or risk death on a search-and-destroy mission, since the de- 
, hlon that you should do so was “democratically” arrived at. 

Washington Post columnist Nicholas von Hoffman has a far better 
understanding of the impact of parapolitical activity: 

In truth he [Nixon] was forced out because he had nothing left 
t0 fight with. The war slid out from under him as it once slid 
down on top of us. . . . The Army had quit on him a couple 
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of years ago. He claims he pulled half a million troops out as if 
he had a choice. Had he left them there, by now they would 
have been in a state of open opium addiction and naked mu- 
tiny. Next came the fleet. Sabotage, race riots and desertion. 

. . . The last to crack was the Air Force. ... It finally got to 
them and they started cashing in their pilot’s wings. 

Without trying at this point to assess the role of demonstration* 
and protests in helping foster the moral and political climate tin! 
encouraged these developments in the armed forces, we should 
at least remember that most of the GIs in question had witnessed 
heard about, or in some cases even participated in protests during 
the years immediately prior to their induction. Whatever encourage 
ment the widespread domestic antiwar activity provided, the main 
thing to notice is that it was direct action by the GIs , not their absents 
ballots , that played a major role in forcing an end to the war. 

Von Hoffman continues: 

The marchers, the protesters, that rabble, they’re the ones who 
served honorably. It will be a long time before you hear anyone 
in the White House say that. They will continue to repeat that 
the movement had no effect on them, that while the peaceniks 
marched they watched the Washington Redskins, but don’t you 
believe it. They were peeking through the curtains. 

Likewise the late-joining, more conventional antiwar sorts will 
say that it was your Eugene McCarthys and George McGoverns 
who made the difference. McCarthy lent the movement respecta- 
bility, is how the thought is usually phrased. Actually, it was the 
other way around. The only respectability in politics is power; 
and men like McCarthy got it by hitching on to the peace move- 
ment. [Washington Post , January 1973] 

III 

Because all of us, in and out of the movement, have been brain- 
washed with an impoverished conception of democracy and human 
co-operation, the movement’s sometime emphasis on building a 
counterculture of relationships based on equality, love, and nonviolent 
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ilims must be considered a political necessity, not a diveision. 

, ..ilml of living experience is necessary to undo our conditioning 

.typed roles, restore our faith in human possibility, and liber- 

mi political imaginations. 

* inuntcrculture provides a series of laboratories in which to 

conceptions of how human beings can live, work, relax, 

. | ■ 1 1 1 1 1 together without violence, domination, exploitation, de- 

mlpulation, or sexism. The fact that many of the experiments 

mo dilTcrent than what happens in any research project or scien- 
. ( |m i iment. Better that as many of the lessons as possible be 

m. ,1 now, in relatively small groups, rather than in the old way of 
. mg untried, unsound patterns on a whole society, after seizing 

Mtrnipts to live the revolution to the fullest extent possible in a 
, olutionary society by implanting revolutionary ideals in our 
ii liitionships and institutions offer a source of self-expression 
i |. . y (at least intermittently). They provide partial escape from the 
... , mating, shallow, and dishonest relationships that are involved in 
to work within the system. But they do more. They offer an 
,|.ite lo the grim humorlessness, pretentious rhetoric, and reliance 
. mngle correct line (usually enunciated by the party hierarchy) 
unfortunately have come to characterize most contemporary 
H.mInI Leninist sects. It’s hard to be self-righteous about your mas- 
, |,iuu for society when your collective or commune is in danger o 
1 1 tng apart while trying to apply a few of its precepts among a rela- 
luindful of dedicated comrades. Moreover, the daily strugg e 
nl. ,i small-scale preview of the revolution opens up the likelihood 
i .1 the focus of one’s thought and energy will be on the living ex- 
. i itmcc of the present rather than on the past (exegesis of the words 
i Marx, Lenin, Trotsky, Mao, Gandhi, or Jesus) or the future 

nlyptic visions of universal, effortless bliss after the revolution). 

i ,, , ,| from the burden of trying to endow the great revolutionaries 

power of prevision and the ability to formulate solutions to 

■Mtihlcms and conditions that did not even exist in their day or coun- 
wc are more apt to benefit from their genuine insights and ex- 
„m|.Ic. (In my mind any American individual or group that in the 
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1970s calls itself either Christian, Marxist-Leninist, Trots!; v 
aoist, or Gandhian has already saddled itself with an intolci .i 
burden and is facing the wrong way in history. Any group that spd 
of the seizure of power,” even as a temporary expedient, rail, 
than of its destruction, dispersal, or democratization reveals the ,1 
gers of becoming disciples of Marx or Lenin, Trotsky or Mao rail, 
than open-rmndedly profiting not only from their brilliant anal, 
but also from their inevitable human shortcomings.) 

An emphasis on alternative institutions and life styles becomes , 1 , 
gressive only when we begin to view them as substitutes for the stn, r 
ge against existing power centers instead of as supplements an, l 
laming grounds. The counterculture becomes counterproduciiv 
w en we begin to view it as an end in itself, when we succumb i„ 

W of T,- at « U Can beCOme self ' sufficient ’ the Ne w Left’s equivn 
lent of Stahns socialism in one country,” to which everything amt 

evepione else can legitimately be sacrificed (including one’s enemic 

°“ 6S / ^ and one ’ s own humanism). No counterculture is an 
island^ When people try to turn it into one, it doesn’t matter ho, 
ong their hair, how liberated their sex lives, how mellow their rein 
tionships, how organic their garden, how blissful their meditations 
it has ceased to be a counterculture. It has retained the single mosi 

one\lT Sr ° f thC CXiSting SOCiety ~ the thingness to pursue 
ones own fulfillment without concern for the fulfillment of one’s 

fellows. In the end the drive for private liberation (whether indi 
V'dual group) is as corrupting and self-destructive as the drive for 
pnvate profit (whether personal or corporate). 

The glory of the movements for civil rights and against the war in 
Vietnam is that they produced the beginnings of a counterculture in 
the midst of direct confrontations with the present society. They dis 
covered the essence of a new satisfying life style and entered into the 
joys of community in the jails, hideaways, offices, houses, picket 
lines and occupied buildings where they shared the risks, plans, food, 
work, and financial and security problems of an ongoing campaign. 


Part Two 


THE ANTIWAR CAMPAIGN: 
TURNING THE COUNTRY AROUND 
AND LOSING OUR WAY 



Chapter 5 


FROM PROTEST TO RESISTANCE 


I mm April 24 to Mayday (May 3) 1971, the antiwar movement 
* t hired ten days that shook Washington and were heard around the 
-I Id. The ten days began with several hundred thousand people 
.*mmc hing through the streets to demand an immediate end to the war. 
M> nightfall the majority had started home to await results— thus mak- 
ii less likely that there would be any. But five to ten thousand 
tiiynl to experiment with more militant forms and more sus- 
■ iinrd struggle. They continued for a week in a beautifully self- 

• Hi i| dined, totally nonviolent People’s Lobby. For once, a lobby 

r, aimed not just at congressmen and top officials but at the whole 
Hinge of persons who work for the government and keep it function- 
iii}! T he government’s response was to decide that free speech, free- 
it ni of assembly, and freedom to petition for redress of grievances 

• Ini not extend to the point of permitting this kind of contact between 
ill* people and those who are supposed to serve them. Before the 

• rck was over, it had arrested several thousand lobbyists— for trying 
in disturb the peace of mind of America’s hitherto obedient Eich- 
nntnns and assistant Eichmanns. Undoubtedly the emphasis of the 
iVnpIe’s Lobby on conscience, self-respect, and responsibility to 
tin* public helped create the atmosphere in Washington that led in the 
unit few months and years to a flood of leaked information (memos, 
pluns, deceits) that proved embarrassing to the government and en- 
lightening to the public. Jack Anderson did not suddenly become a 
better journalist. Rather the mood gradually changed among many of 
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the faceless men and women who earlier had taken it for graniol 
that they should do as they were told and never tell the public. 

In the climax of those historic ten days, on May 3, a panicky gov 
ernment felt compelled to herd more than thirteen thousand pro 
testers into jails and hastily contrived concentration camps in ordn 
to prevent even temporary fulfillment of the Mayday slogan, “If (I,, 
government won’t stop the war, then the people must stop the gov 
ernment.” Richard Kleindienst, deputy Attorney General at th< 
time, warned the public: “Make no mistake, this was a . . deadh 
serious program to halt the U. S. Government” (speech on June 3. 
text published by Department of Justice) . 

Mayday came at a time when a new strategy was desperately neede< I 
m the movement. In the beginning, marches and rallies had been 
new and exciting, unprecedented expressions of public opposition in 
wartime. They had imparted a crucial message to the participants 
and the country: If you have doubts about the war, you are not crazy; 
so do a lot of other people. What’s more, you can do something about 

By 1971 they had become yesterday’s mashed potatoes, of less 
and less interest to the public, the police, and the protesters them- 
se ves. Since the first large demonstrations, six years earlier, two new 
countries had been invaded; at least ten million people had been 
died, wounded, or rendered homeless. Opposition had spread from 
a relative handful (“a few nervous Nellies,” Lyndon Johnson had 
called us in 1965, with some show of credibility) to a majority of the 
population. Yet 90 per cent of the antiwar movement seemed con- 
demned to endless repetition of the same old point in the same old 
way. massing for a few hours every few months in order to prove 
that we were still there, still watching, still waiting. By now the marches 
were begmning to carry a different message to the protesters and the 
public: You may not like the war, but in the real world of power 
there is nothing you can do to stop it. In his book SDS, Kirkpatrick 
Sale describes the mood: 

Vietnam was an issue ... in which success seemed hopeless. 
Marches, no matter how big or small, militant or docile, shaggy 
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• < Iran-cut, had proven quite incapable of halting the war. 

Mi k patrick Sale, SDS, Random House] 

Ml through the war, small groups of pioneers had experimented 

• l» actions that were intended to encourage a transition from the 

• lomtional emphasis on petitioning an all-powerful government to 
••• w strategy of asserting and acting out the power of the people. 

• II* ss to say, these actions often conflicted with status quo law 
• I order, and the press condemned them as threats to “American 
mum ratio process.” 

I »•! a few months, beginning in October 1967, with the siege of 
IV nt agon and nationwide antidraft week and continuing in a flurry 
< « impus actions against the draft and university complicity, it ap- 
!*• 'tied as if the transition had been made, under the slogan “From 
i-M.irNt to resistance.” On October 21 and 22, over 150,000 people 

• •Him! in Washington at the Lincoln Memorial and then marched to 

• !.. Pentagon, where tens of thousands trespassed on forbidden ter- 

• • iy, confronting the war-makers eyeball to eyeball on the steps and 
! *• unds of the Pentagon. Over 700 were arrested and perhaps double 
dial number were beaten or gassed. There was no mistaking that this 

i*i determined resistance, not passive dissent or petitioning. 

During the same week, students at the University of Wisconsin at 
MncUson carried out a dramatic protest (made even more dramatic 
l*v I he response of the university officials and the Madison police) 
rtil nst campus recruiting by Dow Chemical Company, manufac- 
niicis of napalm and other war materials. It climaxed in a massive 

• ••nipation of the building where interviews were to take place, 
•undent refusal to leave after they had been declared under arrest (a 
welcome advance over the technique employed by most American 
Unndhians of always and under all circumstances welcoming and 
io operating with arrest); a brutal police assault not only on the sit- 
Iihts but also on a crowd of sympathizers and curiosity seekers out- 
ude the building; the first use of tear gas on a major American 

• mnpus, and a nearly total campus strike in response to all this. 

Also during the same week, in Oakland, California, participants 
In antidraft week developed a relatively new technique of mobile 
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street actions. On the first day, the protesters submitted passively i„ 
arrest, but by the end of the week they responded to police chare, 
by retreating, regrouping, and returning to the area near the induction 
center they had placed under siege. In later actions, this tactic wn 
requently abused by both agents provocateurs and impatient or un 
disciplined movement freaks, who used it as a cover for random 
trashing, smashing automobile windshields, etc., with the obviou , 
result of antagonizing the innocent civilian victims and the public- 
But under a disciplined nonviolent movement, it offers exciting pos 
sibihties for prolonging the intended disruption or siege and com 
mumcating a new seriousness beyond that sometimes suggested by 
passive compliance with arrest or dispersal. Ten months later this 

.S 1 '” USed) Wlth minimal violence by the demonstrators, at the 
1968 Democratic National Convention in Chicago. 

According to a study made by the National Student Association 
(quoted m Sale, SDS), there were 221 demonstrations that involved 
or more people at 110 colleges and universities in the 6 months 
following the energizing escalation of tactics at the Pentagon, in Oak- 
and, and in Madison. Approximately half of these involved active 
resistance Using other criteria, the Educational Testing Service esti- 
mated no less than 3,463 campus protests that year. 

In the very months when the new tactics were turning the country 
aioun an ci eating a climate in which the war could not continue 
much longer, with the government in disarray and ambitious liberal 
politicians (the real “nervous Nellies”) flocking to the antiwar band- 
wagon, the movement underwent a crisis of confidence and slowly 
began to retreat Conditioned in the myths of representative democ- 
racy, which teach that change comes through the activities of enlight- 
ene ecision-makers at the top, the movement inevitably lacked a 
sense of radical history. Specifically it lacked confidence in its own 
history-making potential. 

Americans had been taught by the Left as well as the Center and 
g t that when change does not come from the top and conditions 
get bad enough, then it comes about apocalyptically through armed 
s ruggle and the seizure of power. For most people that clearly was 
not w ere this country was at or what our movement was about. It 
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" (o imagine that the war could end through an erosion of the 

* Minrnfs authority, through a decline in its ability to order the 

Into combat, to draft its youth, to collect taxes; through in- 
» * in interest more than a small proportion of its citizens in its 

elections, inability to maintain order on the campuses and 

i" nirccts, at the annual meetings of corporations engaged in war 
‘ nf induction centers, parades, political conventions, presidential 
i nulls, and even at White House receptions, 
liny in the movement were disheartened by the opposition of 
n. doves and the antiwar liberal press, who condemned the move- 
«* ni . new aggressiveness. Others were intimidated by the protesta- 
. of the government that it would never yield to “lawlessness,” a 
(hat included most of the nonelectoral, parapolitical pressures 

* n i*i iiif which democracy is a hollow shell. In case there was any 
nht about what constituted lawlessness, the government hastened 
l*n\N new laws. These made it even more difficult for the move- 

* nf (o advance its cause unless it broke the law. 
f ongress passed a law forbidding demonstrations at the White 
f I“ii4c unless they were limited to a hundred people and were of- 
1 Hilly authorized by government permits, which according to admin- 
i " *1 ivc regulations had to be applied for at least three weeks in 
H.lvunce. This meant that the President could order a new bombing 
■ i i lie invasion of a new country and be insulated from responsive 
cm »f cuts at the White House. No matter how illegal or cataclysmically 
i i i active the U.S. attacks, the President and the press could de- 
nounce as lawbreakers anyone who tried to break through his insula- 
in m The new law gave the police a built-in permit to rough up, club, 

• I fear-gas demonstrators who approached the White House, and 

• iik c at least a few demonstrators were apt to fight back, a way had 
I - ni found to make it appear that it was the violence of the move- 
hh ut (hat should disturb the solid citizens of America rather than the 
violence of the Pentagon. 

A second new law, passed on April 10, 1968, declared it “illegal” 
in f ravel from one state to another, write a letter, send a telegram, 
mnkc a phone call, or speak on radio or television with “intent” to 
i ncourage anybody to participate in a “riot.” Almost nobody favors 
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a riot, including most of the people who were later charged with u 
lating the new law, but in this law a “riot” was defined as “an ac t 
violence by one or more persons, part of an assemblage of three 
more . . . which shall result in . . . injury to the property of .« 
other person or to the person of any other individual.” Now, all it 
government had to do was to send in an agent to start a fight, brcM 
window, or trample a bush, and anyone who had helped organize il> 
protest was liable to criminal prosecution, with a possible penalty * 
five years in jail and a ten-thousand-dollar fine on each count \ 
always, the most effective defense against this law— for the movenu - 
but not for isolated individuals— was to disobey it. It would h;i\< 
amounted to movement suicide to suspend all culpable activity mu 1 
the law could be reversed in Congress or declared unconstitution 
in the courts (neither of which has happened yet, more than six yean 
later). But clearly its passage cut down the number of persons read’, 
to commit themselves to antiwar organizing in the newer, more cl 
fective vein, particularly persons with regular jobs, family respon m 
bilities, and more likely outreach to Middle America. 

To restrain demilitarization on the campus and the growing exercr • 
by students of their democratic prerogatives, Congress passed lavs 
denying federal funds to universities that ban military recruiters and 
withdrawing financial aid from students guilty of “disruption.” 

Ironically, when the government made its protestations of being 
immune to movement pressure and launched this counterattack, ii 
had already begun to yield. But the movement lacked the information 
the self-confidence, and the historical overview to realize what wa 
happening. 


II 

If the protesters’ first stumbling advance to a higher stage of strug 
gle frightened the government and produced new, repressive legisla 
tion, it electrified the country. It stimulated imaginations and won 
support in crucial new sections of the population, most notably Gls, 
returning veterans, and high school and junior high school students. 
It aroused the interest of a few dissident members of the working 
class, including rank-and-file unionists and some local and second- 
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. lenders schooled in the tradition of the strikes, sit-ins, and 
, ,n r oct actions of the thirties. It also appealed to scattered mem- 
,,1 i he “lumpen proletariat” (the uprooted and dispossessed), 

Hub welfare mothers, prisoners, American Indians, Ctocanos. 

. members of some big-city youth gangs, such as the B kcks 
,h | black] and Young tords [Puerto Rican], Until then, few 
. , , „r lumpens had seen any real point in the prevailing forms 

which the more vocal had decried as polite, middle-class 

to inform the oppressor that he was immoral. 

..hock produced by the movement’s new seriousness and * 

, impact on the country was followed by the shock of the Na- 
. ,, , iberation Front’s February 1968 Tet offensive, which on 
.ii, gave the lie to the government’s claim that the Vie ^ n " 
pacified and the NLF fading away. Together these twodevdop- 
.„u produced the first and only basic reversal of U.S. policy m 

VVhilTthe discussions of the siege of the Pentagon and the new 

in the movement were still reverberating throu^out th 

and the new style of movement activity was 

us sit-ins and mobile street actions, the government made i s 

iii i .ejection ever of a Pentagon request for addition^ froops- T 

, ,Jd a trend that had begun with Present Kennedy of respo d 

.» each new failure in Vietnam with the dispute* of additmna 
accompanied, of course, by vast new outlays of mo y 

latest technological devices, and a 
„ hing the “light at the end of the tunnel.” This startog rews^ 

followed in rapid succession by the announcement of Johnson s 

ihcment; a decision first to roll back the bombing in the North to 

iwcntieth parallel and then to stop it altogether; t e °P e °"\ g 

.... Paris peace talks; the defeat of Hubert Humphrey became of to 
, mnplicity in the war and in the attempted suppression of the . anti 
movement at the Chicago convention; the election of the unpopular 
ZZtL, because he was not identified vnth * 

Ml to end it; and announcement of the policy of VretoamizaUon, 
with its promises of American troop withdrawals, military dise 
uugement, and an end to the draft. 
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Tragically, it took five years of genocide and face-saving, . 
serving gestures on the part of Johnson and Nixon before the revi-i 
came to a climax in the military withdrawal agreement of Jann. 
27, 1973. If the movement can take part of the credit for turning il, 
country around in 1968, it bears a heavy responsibility for succuml 
mg to the weaknesses (described in Chapters 7 through 17) ih 
permitted the process to take so long at the expense of so many liv, 
But in 1968, the government was forced to promise-and actuall 
initiate-military withdrawal. Twist and turn as it might, strive ;r ■ 
clearly did to delay long enough to win a military victory anyw.r. 
through the unprecedented use of genocidal air power and the sam 
fice of hundreds of thousands of ARVN (Army of the Republic ..( 
South Vietnam) troops, it was not able to draw on the full range <.l 
military options that would have been available to it if the country 
had been more docile. It did not dare respond to military crisis or d< 
feat by invading the North, occupying Cambodia, openly invadin,' 
Laos, employing tactical nuclear weapons, or (for four crucial year , i 
by mining North Vietnamese harbors or bombing Hanoi. When tlx 
1972 spring offensive of the NLF and the North Vietnamese route, I 
Thieu’s troops, liberated the countryside, and destroyed four years <>l 
Victimization, Nixon could not respond by using American groun,l 
troops, though it must have given him ulcers not to be able to do so 
Nixon was clearly speaking out of his own frustration when, defend 
mg the mining and bombing of the North, he inveighed against those 
who would make {had. made ) the United States a “pitiful helplc-. 
giant,” unable to use its full strength. 

No matter how urgent the pleas of the Pentagon, the govemmeni 
knew that to resort openly to any of these measures would provoke 
a response that would tear the country apart, threatening the abilily 
of the government to rule and of the society as we know it to survive 
In 1967, Tom Wicker of the New York Times described the dilemma 

that the government faced then and continued to face for the next six 
years: 

If the Johnson Administration had to prosecute 100,000 Ameri- 
cans in order to maintain its authority, its real power to pursue 
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Mm Vietnamese war or any other policy would be crippled if 
< destroyed. It would then be faced not with dissent, but with 
tl disobedience on a scale amounting to revolt. [New York 
i >*nc\, May 3, 1967; emphasis added] 

It was the specter of this revolt, brought closer by the move- 
new style of protest at the Pentagon and elsewhere, that caused 
government’s initial retreat and severely limited its subsequent 
■ni For all the claims of the liberal press, liberal educators, and 
• •il politicians that the way to stop the war was to enroll in con- 

• Mill mill politics, it was not the threat of electing a new President or 

• mi. ne liberal Congress that worried the power elite (which custom- 
•Hly Ims access to all administrations and survives all changes, give 

lake a few favors). It was civil disobedience and civil disorder. 

I he j'overnment tried to nibble away at the restraints whenever and 
*!• lever it could: with the so-called “protective reaction” raids on 
North; by leaks that it might have to use nuclear weapons at 

• i« unh “to save the lives of the American defenders”; by using 

< IA to overthrow the neutralist Cambodian Government of 
i - in. e Sihanouk and then sending in American troops to protect the 
"democratic” government (whose Prime Minister, In Tam, had 

* vi * I as puppet governor for the Japanese fascists during World 

• i II); by invoking press censorship when it launched an invasion 
f I nos, and by using (mostly) ARVN troops in that invasion, but 
Mu ilcan advisers, specialists, tanks, gunships, and bombers. Even 
fiit from the lack of military success of these operations, the gov- 

• nmcnt was never more than a step away from disaster at home— 

i he public protests over the invasions of Cambodia and Laos and 
i the mining and bombing of the North made clear. Nixon had to 

• i Ik I raw the American troops from Cambodia, accept a devastating 
♦Military defeat in Laos, and withdraw the troops from Khesanh and 
Hamburger Hill instead of calling in nuclear weapons. He had to fol- 
i w l he 1972 mining and bombing with desperate leaks and announce- 
mh'mih of imminent cease-fire (“peace is at hand”), and finally with 

• in’ reality of a signed agreement. Looking back, we can see now 
♦but Nixon knew in 1968 that he had just four years in which to get 
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out of Vietnam or he would be disastrously defeated in 1972 
though the agreement was not actually signed until 2% months .,i 
the election, he had been forced during the campaign months to i . 
mit himself to the point where any serious or prolonged attempi 
reversal would have led to “civil disobedience on a scale amounin 
to revolt.” 

Despite the internal confusions and organizational disarray of n 
antiwar movement in 1972 and 1973, more people took part in 
tests against the mining and bombing, in the spring of 1972 ami 
January 1973, than at any other period of the war. Because the spi n 
protests were largely decentralized and the press grossly underplay, 
both the spring 1972 and January 1973 protests-in order to n 
credence to its wish-fulfilling theory that the movement was dead 
this startling resurgence was not fully recognized by the public , 
even by most of the active protesters. 

There was, of course, some unannounced bombing of Hanoi . 
along. Any visitor between 1967 and 1972 can testify to that. Bui ,i 
was on a relatively small scale-in terms of technological possibility | 
that is, not human anguish. There were extensive, unpublicized (. 
fact, officially denied) attacks on Haiphong. As early as April 1%, 

I walked through a working-class residential area of Haiphong, j 
proximately three quarters of a mile long and several blocks wid. 
that had been reduced to rubble. But politically neither Hanoi n.»i I 
Haiphong could be subjected to continuous, all-out bombing on . 
scale sufficient to provoke public awareness and outrage. They wet 
made symbols of America’s humanitarian restraint. Their exempli.... 
from the heaviest bombing kept alive the politically useful but grossl 
inaccurate charge that the United States was pursuing a “no win 
policy. Meanwhile, except for the period when the American peopl. 
forced an official bombing halt, every other city, town, village, ham 
let, and building (house, hospital, school, factory, church, barrack.. I I 
in North Vietnam was subject to inhuman attack. In the South, Hi. 
bombing and destruction of liberated zones was even worse. 

The Vietnamese were not fooled. When I was in North Vietnam 
they reminded me that even the Nazis did not bomb Paris in then 
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* 1 Mlfzkrieg with which they conquered France. No one ever ac- 

* I (ho Nazis of having either a “no-win” policy or humanitarian 
in for the lives of their opponents. 

i mMu relations techniques shifted after the spring 1972 rout of 

* »i 'i troops, when it became necessary to camouflage the fact that 
t 'lilted States was at long last accepting a peace that had always 

INm available—! basically a reaffirmation of the 1954 Geneva accords 

* i lim I ended the first Indochina war but that Eisenhower, Ken- 
» lohnson, and Nixon had all refused to abide by or accept as a 
hihIii for ending American military involvement. Actually, the 
i'ul States lost ground in the January 1973 agreement, because 

pirscnce of liberation troops in South Vietnam— both PRG and 
oh Vietnamese— was agreed to, and the Provisional Revolutionary 

• . rnincnt was recognized as a legitimate political force, governing 
Utgo areas under its military control and contending for political 

* i in all South Vietnam. 

I mm Kissinger’s and Nixon’s sick point of view, when it became 
■I'MiHible to delay “peace” for more than a few weeks or months 
•in, it suddenly became politically possible, even “advantageous,” 
iMimb Hanoi— not to gain a more successful agreement, but to set 
» public-relations deception. It became politically possible be- 
h'im i lie imminence of peace— affirmed by both sides— made a pro- 
"i'ul and uncontrollable public response less likely. It became 
i iintngeous because it lent credibility to the claim that the United 
•> finally “forced” Hanoi to accept America’s original policy 
•iih, with the final concessions being won through Kissinger’s tough 
•li» v of unrestrained mining and bombing. 

* >u the one hand, this was a sneaky and unbelievably brutal way 

* putting into practice a semihumorous suggestion made in 1968 by 
niiior Aiken of Vermont: “Why don’t we just declare that we have 

* *ii a victory and pull out?” On the other hand, it was a way of trying 

* • on vince the Ajmerican people that peace with honor can be won 
-•I preserved only by maintaining overwhelming military superiority 

l being tough-minded enough to use it without regard to human 
*it< ling. It was a way of drawing exactly the wrong conclusion from 
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Ameiicas humiliation and defeat in Vietnam and from the bn 
nings of its spiritual and political regeneration at home in the anti* 
and anti-imperialist movement. 

These last calculations and decisions by the Nixon administrah 
were made in a period when the organized antiwar movemenl u 
in far greater disarray than it had been in 1968, when it had man;,, 
to help force through the original decision to stop the bombing, , 
back American ground troops, show up in Paris, and prepare I 
eventual withdrawal, with or without a military victory. Attacked l 
the media and the government, torn with internal conflict, Iackinr 
coalition strategy or tactic, concerned with a dozen new problem, 
(from women’s liberation to ecology) that had hardly touched h 
consciousness in 1968, the movement was potentially stronger 
wiser now but found it harder to utilize its resources effectively ! 
lacked easy access to large sections of the antiwar public, who , 
sented its seeming arrogance and hooliganism, both real and imagin, I 
Nonetheless, it came alive long enough and decisively enough in il, 
more obvious crises to frustrate any lingering hopes Nixon and K, 
singer may have had of holding out against disengagement. The I., 
of these crises came in January 1973, after the Christmas bombin, 
when it appeared that they might be engaged in another gigantic do,, 
ble cross, planning to continue the war indefinitely. 

What had happened to the movement in the intervening yea, 
How had it gotten where it was? Will it be capable of reasserting its, li 
as a dynamic force in both domestic and foreign affairs in the chany, .1 
conditions of the seventies and eighties? 

To begin to answer these questions, let us look again at what h.-ij, 
pened when the government, begrudgingly and without any attrihu 
tion of credit to the hated antiwar movement, began in the winter , 
1968 to prepare its withdrawal from Vietnam. Perhaps the first thin, 
to notice is that even as the government began to yield to pressun 
largely generated by the movement, it set out to destroy that move 
ment. On the one hand, it launched a campaign to bludgeon it ini, 
submission with clubs, tear gas, repressive legislation, and crimin., 
prosecutions (see Chapter 9). On the other hand, it stepped up n 
infiltration with an army of spies, agents provocateurs, and expc, i 
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1 * 1 f V tricks” similar to those later employed by the Committee to 
i K ichard Nixon. As Kirkpatrick Sale points out, 

failing to predict and contain the Pentagon militance, accord- 
io tfie New York Times , “senior officers caught what one 
•me described as 'undiluted hell’ from high political leaders, 
j-i in ntly including President Johnson,” and began scurrying 
mii id inaugurating a whole series of intelligence and security 
i • i a I ions designed to protect the government from its own 
n i/i ns. [Sale, above] 

I** in Inal, sad fact, many of the government’s “security operations” 
uni designed to protect anybody or anything. They were spe- 
» *11 V designed to cause damage to private and public property and 

- - , lo human life. Let us look at some of them. 



Chapter 6 


PRE-WATERGATE WATERGATE 


\nyone who thinks that the type of activity partially revealed to 
public in the Watergate disclosures began with Richard Nixon or 

* i mil with his departure has not been around the movement for 
ini justice very long. In 1968, with the antiwar movement growing 
numbers, prestige, and power, agents from many different bureaus 

• My, state, and federal, civilian and military— worked side by side 
.. its offices and projects. The FBI alone had more than two thousand 
mil lime agents assigned to the New Left plus several thousand paid 

i' *nners (J. Edgar Hoover to Congress, April 1969), but the FBI 

• only one of twenty federal agencies engaged in surveillance and 
t i tiption of the movement. In addition, every city had numerous 

- In cover operators— Chicago admitted to having five hundred in 
“Red Squad,” New York 123, but the undercover totals were 
i -i'Iiit. Often the agents from one bureau did not know who the other 
■ nis in the same office were. As we shall see, they worked over- 

* line, not just to collect information, but to turn zealousness into zeal- 
' i y, rivalry into fratricide, and anger into violence. 

In such a setting it is never clear who is a paid agent provocateur 
mid who is genuinely argumentative or sectarian, honestly fearful 
I cl’s get out of here before someone gets killed!”) or violent 
< “Kill the pigs!”). Sometimes you only find out when you go to trial. 

I ,et us begin with some relatively mild examples from the Chicago 
nmspiracy trial. One of the first witnesses against us was a “college 

* imlcnt” by the name of William Frapolly. Frapolly belonged to the 
Northeastern Illinois State College Peace Council, Students for a 
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Democratic Society (SDS), the Chicago Peace Council, the Slu< i 
Mobilization Committee, the National Mobilization Committee 
the Chicago Police Department. During an antiwar rally at his cull- 
he grabbed the microphone from the college president and win: 
him off the stage. Such acts sow dissension, offend the public, 
create a mood that often leads to worse. Frapolly also worked <>m 3 
scheme for wrecking the toilets in the college dorms by insertin' 
device in the bowls that would cause them to break when fluslmi 
proposed as an act of antiwar protest. It’s not hard to imagine In 
popular that would have made SDS with the students who had to ti - 
the toilets or what kind of crackpots (figuratively as well as literal I 
such a venture would attract to the movement. 

Another witness from the Chicago Police Department, Irving B< k \ 
had used his position as delegate of the Chicago Veterans for Pea- 
to create and prolong many bitter controversies in the Chicago Pea- 
Council and the National Mobilization Committee. He whipped \\\ 
the ego of another Vets for Peace leader, and together they ruim-l 
many a meeting. I chaired the meetings of the Mobe’s National ( - > 
ordinating Committee and used to dread to see them show up for om 
meetings— but they always did. About two weeks before the Denm 
cratic National Convention, Bock tried to sell Rennie Davis and m< 
on a complicated scheme for using gas balloons to drop “objeci 
on the roof of the convention amphitheater. When we asked him 
with obvious disapproval, what sort of objects he had in mind, In 
shrugged and said rather lamely, “Anything you want— leaflets, pci 
haps.” Since it was not very clear how useful it would have been (•» 
drop leaflets on the convention’s rooftop, we suspected that he hml 
something more explosive in mind— something that would have gom 
right on through the roof. It certainly would have been useful to tin 
government to have caught us in the act of launching a bomb. Bod 
not only made all the calculations for the project but offered to supply 
the necessary materials. 

After this experience with Bock we were extremely wary ami 
warned the Chicago people to be on guard. When he showed up ai 
the Mobilization Committee’s “Counterinaugural” in Washington, in 
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, \\s 1969, Rennie and I decided to keep him out of mischief by 
, . him to be in charge of erecting the huge circus tent that was 
usc d for the project’s opening rally. It was a back-breaking, 

, .... hi job in a cold January rain. Then we got worried that he might 
, ,,ngc the operation so that the tent would collapse when full and 
... („jary or panic, so we had to ask a couple of reliable people 
, . , . , p (in eye on him. The next day the tent did not collapse, but 
. .... ,i unbelievably Bock, ostensibly representing a veterans’ group, 

.1 , persistent heckling (with bullhorns) during the speech of a dis- 
... <1, badly wounded veteran who had sneaked out of his be at a 
mis’ hospital to speak against the war. The burden of the heckling 
, ■•stop the bullshit and take to the streets.” “Stop the bullshit and 
vo l» We were not the least surprised when Bock appeared on 
witness stand during the Chicago trial to spin tales of movement 

pi nicies and violence. . 

Hock and other agents tried hard to turn the Countennaugura 
into a riot that would offend the sensibilities of those who 
,i. „ l( ,|,t that even a President they disagreed with should be allowed 
„,kc his oath of office without violent attacks on his entourage y 
iiiwur demonstrators. Other agents were trying to divide, 
r .„i/r, and demoralize the demonstrators in other ways. Let me men- 
....ii hr icily three of the many problems we had to deal with. 

\ f e w weeks before the inauguration, agents from the FBI a 
,i || 6th Military Intelligence Detachment broke into the ' Washmg- 

lice that was handling housing arrangements for the Mobe Ac- 

„tiing to former Sergeant J. John Wagner and another ex-Army 

licence officer who “requested that his name not be used seven 

M,„y agents worked with the FBI, two taking part in the break-in 
, tll | all seven processing material stolen from the office. After the two 
HU. Iligcnce officers left the Army and after the Watergate disclosures 
ill,, a brief flurry of interest in such events, they told Seymour M. 
1 1. 1 h of the New York Times that 

among material taken . . . were about 300 to 500 preaddressed 
postcards that were to be filled out by Washington residents who 
wore willing to house demonstrators during the countenn- 
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augural.” The FBI and the Army intelligence unit quickly filled 
out the postcards with bogus names and addresses and mailed 
them— in hopes of confusing and demoralizing the demonsti.i 
tion organizers. [New York Times, May 30, 1973] 

According to the Times, 

The break-in came more than two years after Ramsey Clark, 
then the acting Attorney General, ordered an end to all such 
Federal Bureau of Investigation operations, which were initialed 
in 1941, on the ground that they were unconstitutional and in 
violation of Federal law. [Emphasis added] 

So much for the ability of a “liberal” Attorney General or Presith 
to restrain or control the FBI, CIA, and other government agencx 
addicted to the police-state methods that are traditionally employ' 
by these agencies and have taken on a life of their own. 

The second incident occurred the night before the actual inaugm i 
tion. While the demonstrators and most of our staff were at mu 
Counterinaugural Ball in the circus tent, a group of about thirty “mill 
tants” invaded the Mobilization committee’s office, took over tc*U 
phones, mimeographs, and everything else, and announced that fmn 
that point on, the office was to be used to tell demonstrators to disnip 
the Inauguration physically. Demonstrators and the press were to l>» 
informed of this change in the Mobilization’s plans. A runner cam. 
to the tent and informed me of what had happened. It took a couple « f 
hours of desperate “negotiations” before I and others working wiili 
the legitimate militants in the group were able to get the situation 
under control. I am sure that some (perhaps even most) of the in 
vaders sincerely believed in their mission to “radicalize” the Mob* 
and the next day’s protest, but some of them were people whom vv 
had suspected for a long time were government agents. What hap 
pened was distracting enough, but if we had produced thirty huskic 
of our own to try to evict them forcibly, not only would there hav< 
been a scandal in the press and the movement, but the police would 
have had an excuse to shut down the office entirely. 

For the next day’s demonstration we had an elaborate radio com 
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, I Ions system for keeping abreast of events and maintaining 
i among different units on the strung-out parade route and be- 
. ,i die units and the office. Our plan was to have demonstrators 
... .lands (we had bought a block of tickets) and along the route, 
antiwar signs and chanting antiwar slogans. As usual, we were 
, . , ,| to nonviolence. Someone (I leave it to the reader to guess 

, lammed our airwaves. On the other hand, the jamming stopped 
mn| times and the voice of a stranger, no one in our group, said 
.!, ,i t rut urgency: “The pigs have beaten up demonstrators at (such 
i nidi a street) and Pennsylvania Avenue. Rally all demonstrators 
, t „io( that location) and attack the police.” Fortunately, our peo- 
w|,o received the message knew better than to fall for this 

ii( ion. 

When Irving Bock appeared in Washington for the Countenn- 
m.tl, lie had come a long way from Chicago, but this did not sur- 
as. because a number of each city’s agents travel the circuit with 
movement. Besides, we had no way of knowing who he worked 
, ilio city of Chicago, the FBI, or any of the twenty or more other 
minlllgcnce” agencies that infiltrate the movement, or perhaps tor 
„| of them. The following excerpts from a news story in the New 
, . i / lines reveal the pattern : 

I ho Miami police have confirmed that, acting as an undercover 
„,„mt for them, Pable Manuel Fernandez met with defendant 
•„ .,11 Camil and offered to help the V.V.A.W. (Vietnam Vet- 
h mis Against the War) buy machineguns. 

•We were hoping for the overt act necessary to produce a charge 
„l conspiracy,” Maj. Adam Klimkowski, commander of the po- 
ll, r Special Investigations Section, told the Miami Herald last 

M ,' V Fernandez, along with Watergate conspirator Barnard L. 
Murker, went to Washington to attack Dr. Daniel Ellsberg. . . . 
Mi Fernandez also told the Miami Herald that a Watergate 
conspirator Eugenio R. Martinez, had offered him $700 a week 
lo infiltrate protest groups at the Democratic Convention an ^ 
embarrass Senator George McGovern “for the Republicans. 
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He said that he had refused because he was already busy spyinv 
on the VVAW for the FBI and the Miami police. 

In a long deposition taken by the Broward County State’s Ai 
torney’s office, a man with Cuban and Central Intelligence 
Agency ties, Vincent J. Hanard, said that he had been offered 
$1,500 a week in a telephone caff from a man calling himsell 
Eduardo”- (Watergate Conspirator E. Howard) Hunt’s code 
name— to infiltrate the VVAW and cause trouble. ... He said 
... that he was wanted “because of my reputation as an insti- 
gator rather than an investigator.” ... Mr. Hanard has worked 
as an informer for the CIA, the FBI and local police forces. 
[John Kifner, New York Times , August 9, 1973] 

A third undercover agent in the Chicago trial, Robert Pierson, grew 
a beard and posed at the Chicago National Convention protests as , 
tough, chain-swinging, dope-dealing, orgy-pimping member of a nm 
torcycle gang. This should have been enough to show that he did not 
belong in a serious revolutionary movement, but at the time, some of 
the key figures in both SDS and the Yippies were intrigued with (hr 
idea of discarding their “middle-class aversion to violence” and mal 
ing alliances with “greasers” and the most desperate (and unsell 
disciplined) members of the lumpen proletariat. Pierson’s cover and 
is pathetic attempts to live down to it illustrate the tendency of gov 

emment agents to caricature and exploit the worst tendencies in tl.r 
movement. 

When police attacks had enraged demonstrators, Pierson tried lo 
convince Yippie leaders that “We should isolate one or two pigs and 
kill them.” After someone whom he had arrested on a previous oc- 
casion, saw through his elaborate disguise and recognized him as 
cop, Pierson fled and gave his “story” to the press. In it he stupidly 
boasted that he was the unidentified person who had torn down the 
American flag at a Mobilization committee rally in Grant Park on 
nomination day. This act had been the signal for one of the most vio 
lent police attacks of convention week. Later, in court, Pierson denied 
that he had torn it down. By then we believed him, because in the 
mterim we had located the real perpetrator, a sweet young kid from 
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’i Wisconsin who had acted with innocent enthusiasm and ex- 

• f " ly bad judgment. But Pierson’s boastful story tells a lot about 

• * v|»o of person the government uses and the type of activity they 

• m do engage in. 

i if more sophisticated agents do not climb the flagpoles or throw 
■ mu ks themselves; they egg on the inexperienced kids and other 
• Miners. In my experience, their victims often are frustrated, 
•H Mb* aged men from the ranks of advertising, business, or the pro- 
who “let it all hang out” in a weekend’s revolutionary fling 
*• m.h k the steadiness and self-discipline that comes from protracted 


II 

U\ (lie fall of 1969, during the Chicago trial, a letter was delivered 
■ • m the courtroom from the Black United Front in Washington, 

1 1 asked that the New Mobilization Committee to End the War 
.1 head tax of a dollar a person for everyone participating in the 
«< *i month’s Washington demonstration. It demanded an immediate 
^ mice of ten thousand dollars. A few days later I was informed by 
■ hmgton black intermediaries, whom I had asked to check out the 
1 i "ii Ion, that the letter writers seemed dead serious and threatened, 
" the absence of such a payment, to wreck arriving cars and buses 
i attack disembarking passengers. This threat was repeated in 
• I terms a week or so later when I went to Washington with some 
1 tin* Mobe’s other officers to try to resolve the conflict. 

I wo years earlier, during the organizing for the siege of the 
' • Mingon, one of our black staff members in Washington had been 
»“ limped, held prisoner for a couple days, and cruelly beaten by 
mbers of a Washington black organization with close relationships 
"h the government. One of the Mobe’s other black organizers had 
niually rescued him by coming down from the roof, entering 
MMigh a window, and pulling a gun on his captors. On the other 
‘•I* nf the ledger, Washington blacks whom we knew and trusted 
1 ■ * l ometimes complained that Washington’s black community was 
• Utilized by a sudden influx of demonstrators into the city, street 
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skirmishes between fringe demonstrators and police, and tin i 
ency of the police to use the confusion as an excuse to vamp on 1 
black community. 

Stewart Meacham (at the time peace secretary of the Ann n 
Friends Service Committee), Ron Young (at the time youth seen i 
of the Fellowship of Reconciliation), Sidney Peck (then chaim- 
of the Cleveland Peace Action Council), and I went to Washinn 
to try to get to the bottom of the matter. We met with about ail" 
angry blacks. After some initial sparring, they ostentatiously l<>< 1 
the door and told us that if we knew what was good for us we \v< »■ 
give them a check for the first ten thousand dollars then and tip 
Fortunately, we didn’t yield, and probably because most of the hi 
present were honest revolutionaries who responded to honest <1 
logue, a couple of hours later we emerged unscathed, without payn 
or promising to pay any money but with a better understanding ol i 
problems of the black community, including those exacerbated l , 
insensitive white protesters. We had agreed to add a demand i 
District of Columbia statehood to our list of demands at the iali 
and had added a second speaker (we had already planned one) h* 
Washington’s black community. 

It wasn’t until 2% years later that we learned that the FBI In' 
planned and staged the whole affair. A disaffected black agent on. 
fessed that he and other FBI agents had conceived and organic • 
the confrontation. The disconcerting letter I had received in the ( In 
cago courtroom had been typed in the FBI office on an FBI typ 
writer. 

Black organizations are, of course, infiltrated just as white organ I 
zations, feminist organizations, gay organizations, and all the n i 
When Malcolm X was shot to death on February 21, 1965, Gene A 
Roberts, one of Malcolm’s security guards, bent over his dying boils 
giving him artificial respiration. When Black Panther John Huggm 
was shot to death at UCLA in January, 1969, Gene Roberts was .» 
member of the Panther Honor Guard at the funeral. When tin 
Panther twenty-one were on trial in New York in late 1969, Gi n* 
Roberts surfaced as a long-time member of the Special Services Di 
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„ „ „| the New York Police Department. During cross-examma- 

. „ „ WHN brought out that Roberts had supplied guns to the Panthers 
,,„l proposed a number of illegal, violent acts. When Fred Hamp- 
„ murdered by policemen from the state’s attorney’s office, 

. on December 4, 1969, the man in charge of Panther 

. Hilly was an undercover agent for the FBI, William O’Neal. Body- 
. | i ( Neal had supper with Fred on the fatal night and left Fred s 
, 4 , i utr nl shortly before the police attack. Someone apparently put 
t (Seconal) in Fred’s supper coffee, and Fred never woke up 
ihc police attacked the apartment and killed Fred for resist- 

1 ,, (lie movement one never knows for sure where a harebrained 
, or divisive challenge is coming from. (We have our own short- 
, independent of the police.) But it never pays to dismiss a 

by accusing the maker of being an agent, even if one has the 
,,l ,,| suspicions Rennie Davis and I had about Irving Bock One 
, i unobtrusively check out the person’s stories, contacts, and claims 
pinvious activity. If these are not reassuring, one can then con- 
the person privately with one’s doubts and questions. This 
. possible the kind of open, honest relationships that should be 
,l„. core of the movement and gets beyond the hypocrisy of con- 
uilonal society, where negative rumors often are circulated behind 
person’s back and used to damage her or him without giving t e 

r a chance to explain. To accuse a person m front of the en- 

. .. moup can be extremely damaging, separating her or m rom 
rnls and comrades, cutting her off from meaningful participation 
what may be her first tentative outreach into a community of love 
,nl i.ust. Perhaps the greatest offense of government agents is to 
„ , to undermine this atmosphere of trust. Unless we are sensitive in 
l, Hulling the problem of infiltration we help them accomplish their 
, .„| pose, even as we try to locate and expose them. 

1'ioposals should always be dealt with on their own merits. If a 

pusal is valid, it should be pursued regardless of the proposer. If 

!, , unsound, i, should be challenged on the basis ot sounder analysis 

than on the grounds that it comes from a tainted source. On the 

. hand, newcomers in particular should be warned that agen 
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2 '* s,ir »P tord and violence, and be especially on guard , 
anyone who hands .hem a rock or a gun or proposes (T.each „ 
Sometimes a stranger will hand a demon,.,, 
d then arrest her or him on the spot if she or he thro,, 
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1 * Ming ilic period of the incidents I have been describing, I lived 
* -iked in a four-family commune in Glen Gardner, New Jersey. 
»nurcc of livelihood, “The Libertarian Press, a Workers’ Co- 

• • • 'live,” printed and published movement literature, ranging from 
• t niton magazine, the War Resisters League’s annual peace 

; h.Imi , and antiwar leaflets to materials reflecting the wider interests 

• • ihmild be part of any movement to liberate human beings— 
* • • v, photography, artwork, studies of experimental free schools, 

• piMiicrly called Co-operative Living , etc. We were never very suc- 

• * hil financially and were sometimes racked with internal conflicts 

managed to keep going, with many satisfactions, for twenty-two 
h . from 1946 to 1969. 

In (he spring of 1968, following the siege of the Pentagon, with 
i»uh l had been prominently identified in the media, persons 
••I nown broke into the print shop and destroyed about twenty thou- 
mil dollars’ worth of equipment. They smashed a linotype, a flat- 
' I press, and other items, and scattered type, papers, and work in 
i *“i:ress, as if the shop had been struck by a tornado. They left be- 
Mnd a message, prominently scrawled in red ink: “Next time it will 
f- you.” 

We never found out who did it, but there were many indications 
ili ii it had not been a local job. A few months later, with the Chicago 

• •mvention “riots” and other antiwar activities having taken place in 
!•« tween, “it” very nearly was me— and my family. I received a Christ- 
iii. i*. package in the mail, bearing the return address of the Vietnam 
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Peace Parade Committee in New York, of which I was .1 
ordinator. As I started to open it in front of a holiday fire, m 
presence of my wife and four of our five children, I noticed tiny 
tials above the address. If they had been N.B., for Norma B 
the other co-ordinator or almost any other combination of led- 1 
would not have thought twice about it, but they were V.C., wl 
immediately made me think of Vietcong. As it turned out tin 
probably a macabre little twist that the sender couldn’t quite lm 
and it saved our lives. I became suspicious enough to pro. 
cautiously, though not enough to take it out of the house immetli;n 
Inside the outer wrapping appeared to be a bottle of scotch, m 
special Christmas gift box. Instead of opening it routinely, I pnl. 
around, finally peeking in through a slightly opened flap. I 
enough of the insides to make me walk gingerly outside and dq 
it in the snow. When the box was later deactivated by bomb expn< 
it turned out to contain a live hand grenade, a couple of handful 
loose explosive powder, a bottle of gasoline, two live batteries, .». 
a switch that would have been activated if I had lifted the top flap 
the normal manner. 

“Any one of the three would have been sufficient to do the j<»l 
the bomb experts said after they had dismantled it. “As it is, we c.n. 
understand why it didn’t go off.” They stressed that this was no fly I 
night job but had been well turned out in a well-equipped maclu 
shop by experts. The purpose of the gasoline was to start a fire 1 
destroy the evidence. 

In the month before I received this “present,” three bombs h.. 
exploded in the New York and Jersey City post offices through wlm l 
mail sent to me from New York normally passed. All had start- 1 
fires, and in one or two cases post office workers had been bat II- 
mangled, losing some limbs, if I remember correctly. The fedei.ii 
Postal Department investigator who came to my house told me (li - 
the three exploded bombs and the one that came to my house had all 
been of the same type and had probably all been addressed to m< 
He stressed that they were so sensitive that a little jiggling was enough 
to set them off. (If it had not been Christmas vacation from school, 
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,, hui kids would have picked it up at our mailbox a mile from 

* • ..»r and walked up the road with it.) 

. ... postal investigator told me that they were very angry because 
, i plosions in the post offices. His parting words were: Don 
we’re going to catch the people who sent it. Don t forget t 
, .... our people were injured.” I never heard from him or from 

official again concerning this matter. 

, don’t know who destroyed the print shop or sent he bombs but 

... • oily I was intrigued to read in the newspapers a statement by an 

agent that while working for the FBI in CaMomm he was^a 

■•tlit . of a Right-wing vigilante group that received J 

I, M0 guns and bombs with which to harass Left wing g P 

, . t individuals. 


11 

\ lira President Kennedy was assassinated in 1963, Malcolm X 
„ to be assassinated himself, made a remark that may ave ee ^ 

, i injj in compassion but otherwise made a lot of sense. H 

\ iiirrlca’s chickens have come home to roost.” 

„ ,hc government will napalm Vietnamese civilians bomb Viet 

hospitals, secretly bomb neutral Cambodia, and lassass.m te 

unds of its political enemies abroad, ranging from heads of state 
. priests, peasants, and intellectuals suspected of the wrong sympa- 
. nil of which has been documented-what is to ™J> ere « 

lies or agents from secretly committing P oll " ca ' f 

, Not very much, according to the confessions of a number o 

'"'“l"m B th-mk “is a service to the country to murder its political 

os abroad, what moral qualms will stop you for how long tom 

murdering those whom you consider to be i s en hi 

if, in the words President Nixon used y0 „ t 

Watergate aides, you are “overaealous” and you know that yo 
ngi iicy considers the victims to be “foreign agents ODerative s 

|.„ r some congressmen, Presidents, FBI agents. Cl P ’ 

Jl, 0 chiefs, patrolmen, etc., anyone who opposed the war m Viet- 
was at the very least giving “aid and comfort to the enemy 
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a. worn a traitor, more despicable that, those who were 

the enemy country. 

wh«l°eraiT t ”' ati0 " “i*' “ ' ook at °" e more axami'i 

tlZT “ have actua,ly done ’ this “■» - - 

scries rf"ll C m h °' a -”"'L S “ PPlIed ,he “Mve ■”<! materials 
senes ot bombmgs m 1969 and 1970 that shocked the com,,,,, 

Datid S^es 2 ? " ’TS”" S ' r0nS S ” d “ pa " diD S an,iwar ”°""“ 

,he ™ 7 ’ ' he """ Wh0 served as a " intermediary heir 

he w“«kT,o !" d T® "«•«■**.” tome horrified 
ne was asked to take part m a bombing for which the FPl u 

Zrf the°bombe aPP H b °” b ' ha ' W °“ ld 8 ° ° ff a„.l , 

one ot the bombers. He resigned and, in his own words “am„ 

mately four months after I left the bureau I decided to make wl, , 

fortedTf whm “ ^ ** PG ° Ple in the United States cou)d ' 

IJnTf ^ f WaS g ° Ing 0n '” ( U ””ersity Review, May 1 19V 
Unfortunately, for reasons I will discuss later the press win • 

been taking so much credit for its role i„ fi, e Watergme d"clo!„, 

"whatwas going on!” "* «»- 

The story begins innocently. Sannes worked in a nightclub will, 

aad «*-* " . ; 

™ waf a ” * Whtte “ ^ ,iK ’ ^ ^ 

h u t J ’u AS 3 C ' tlZen thinkin S that I was helping to arrest 

b ,° ” c; 10 f “ p 11,0 cap ‘“ re of Chi » ■ 

he Century Tavern m Seattle at live o'clock in the afternoon " 

appen to have some background information on this dir 

rrest, because 1 was conferring with Chip Marshall at the Cent,,,, 

tured7hL e ° M d °Tn ™ “““ s,m ' 0 ™ ded the tavern and “cap 
Eghf th„ h db WaS °” e °' ' ight S ' aUle res idents— the “Sea, I, 
fnd W„ Z” re “"" y WiC,ed n °' as bombers bn, for 
alius' I rioTc T ‘° ri0t ” “ tederal ““"bouse, h protest 
ina, was declared in the Seattle no, case and T e ™ 

St ordell 1 had 3 CdUP ' e dagS *° bis pill 

altairs m order and was planning to turn himself in after our meeting. 
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I Imd been asked to go with him to the federal building as a 
ufrguard against FBI heroics. He had been built up as “dan- 
mid his friends were afraid that an “overzealous” agent might 
< in on the theory that he was armed and had tried to escape 
« *" I I M “tracked him down.” 

1 dull had been an early member of the Weatherman tendency 
1 - * Init withdrew when the Weatherpeople made a decisive turn 
olutionary violence” in their Chicago Days of Rage (see Chap- 
M! < >n the other hand, Sannes, who went on to bigger and better 
with the FBI, began almost immediately to organize and incite 
II «* described this part of his story as follows, in an interview 
u i< nor-sponsored New York City radio station WBAI: 


1 » invited down to FBI headquarters and talked with Lewis 

» * mi In, who was case agent in the Seattle Eight case, for several 

* mi,, After he reviewed my military counterintelligence back- 
§ * • mm id, he very happily made me a member of the FBI’s under- 

vi i informant corps. . . . 

i first thing I did basically was to attempt to establish a more 

* mlli il line. ... I began to be very active in all the demonstra- 

* in and around Seattle. I began to act as an agitator, as an 

*'iivi8t in these demonstrations. Specifically, on Wednesday, 
' luy 6, 1970, in front of the mayor’s office in the city of Seattle, 
I noted as an agent provocateur attempting to incite riot and 
MtM lowly escaped arrest. ... I shouted down the acting mayor, 
i Iwrles M. Carrol, of the city of Seattle, in an obscene speech 
Mini screamed for people to kill the pigs. . . . 

WHAi: Do you believe there were other people in the crowd act- 
ing ns provocateurs? 


annrs: Yes. ... I ran into one later, who had been with 
I «*wis Harris [the FBI case agent mentioned above] in the 
famous courthouse trashing [the one for which Chip Marshall 
mid the Seattle Eight were indicted], and he was throwing rocks 
with him through downtown business windows . . . Jeff Des- 
mond, who has since surfaced, and has confessed to doing two 
i unbings for the FBI. 
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f B f re J 0ntinU ” 8 Wkh Sannes ’ OWn development into a I 
or t e FBI, let us review the known highlights of Jell I), 
career, as told by Sarnies: 

He confessed to bombing ... the U.S. post office at Foriv il, 
and University Way, in Seattle. He and three others wn. 

rested m the act The bomb went off. . . They u, 

observed throwing the bomb, by approximately twelve sh,l . 
out Seattle police officers. Jeff Desmond was released will, 
hours of his arrest very quietly on personal recognizance. I ,n 
a charges against him were quietly dropped. . The tin 
individuals who Jeff talked into going along with him, all 

r,“ f riS0 "' • ' • ,eS also ctmfessed 10 to Febnia, 

> 1970, bombing that was widely heralded in Seattle as , 
bombmg in which radicals were attempting to kill police oflkn 
... pie second bomb failed to explode, but the first bomb 
ploded in the University of Washington architecture build,,,, 
and caused great community upset at students and radical 
. . The government has refused to arrest or indict Desmond 
or this bombing. There is a reason. ... He also was work in, 
for agent Lewis Harris of the Seattle office of the FBI, specifically 
assigned to doing bombings for the FBI. 

S ‘™ n T e >, giV6S ° ther dCtailS ° f how he himself “ ,ed three lives I 
n J1 ° ne ° f Whlch are a P £ to a PP ea r on the weekly televi 

s ow e FBI.” They included involvement in “an FBI conspir., 
o obstruct Justice in three important radical cases in the Seattle an-., 
by nflmg locked defense files and by listening in on “client-attor.n 
onversations. They also included a bizarre plan of trying to 

ChioMaT T S t Sea “ le Eight t0 C ° nduct a fake kidnaping 

asaLt them Th f W ° Uld bC eXP ° Sed by the FBI and tu "" '• 
against them. The plan was 

to convince one of the individuals at the Seattle Eight office 
hat one of the defendants. Chip Marshall, should be fraudu- 
ently kidnaped, with or without Marshall’s knowledge, held for 
lee days, with the appearance that it would be a Right-whig 
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• , ,,,,, At the end of that time, after the Seattle Eight had 

press coverage for having one of their mem- 

ki. limped, the FBI would solve the kidnaping and come 

. , , ,i exposers of a Left-wing revolutionary plot. J. Edgar 
, could then announce that the radicals had sunk to a new 
i disgusting, morally degenerate, level. 

tin' defense committee hadn’t sunk to the level of the FBI, 

• hud to be abandoned for lack of accomplices. Fortunately, 

-.elf was having trouble adjusting to FBI morality. 

> ■ my understanding from the outset that I would have to 
t .mi' involved in actually committing some illegal actions in 
in gain credibility as a revolutionary. It was not my under- 
. ..Imp from the outset, however, that I would actually be 

• idling people to do bombings that would be carried through, 

1 ,i< , became the case. 

| Iml," he says, “struck me as slightly unconstitutional.” He was 
ilnuled by the FBI’s “conspiracy to obstruct justice.” 

1 1 > ,i seemed just a little odd. Specifically, that the FBI, which 
worn to uphold the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, was 
irmatically attempting to obstruct justice and to defy the 
, ■ • -visions of the Bill of Rights. 

il. describes the incident that finally led him to sever his relation- 
, with the FBI: 

I was asked by the FBI, specifically by special agent Bert Carter, 
in commit a violent felony crime. ... As a result, in late Octo- 

i i | 1970] I began to hector people that I had met, five people 
vho claimed to be revolutionaries-that if they were really revo- 
lutionaries they ought to be doing a violent action. I finally con- 
vinced a group of people, these five, to work with me to set up 
,i bombing. This was all being carried out with the acknowledg- 
ment and encouragement of Bert Carter of the FBI. A police 
officer, David E. Franklin, in Seattle, was acting as an intermedi- 

iii y so that I would have a back-up in the event that something 
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went wrong. . . . We planned it out mutually; that is, tin « 
and I ... to bomb the Evergreen Point Bridge in the « n 
Seattle. Agent Bert Carter set the final plan so as to not d.» 
the bridge, but to conduct a bombing in which the indiM 
who actually placed the explosive device would be killed . 
booby-trapped explosion, when he set the timer. 
wbai: What was the explanation he gave for why that sip 
be part of the plot? 

So that the bridge would not be damaged and disrupt h 
flow. So that I would have credibility . . . and this indivnl 
would have died in a bombing attempt and thus would h * 
given pause, perhaps, to other bombers. 

Sannes concludes the interview by giving his own interpret;! ii"* 
the FBI’s objectives. I find it hard to disagree. 

My own knowledge is that the FBI along with other federal /</». 
enforcement agencies [emphasis added] has been involved in 
campaign of bombing, arson, and terrorism in order to create n> 
the mass public mind a connection between political dissident 
of whatever stripe and revolutionaries of whatever violent tend 
encies, in order to create in the public mind an image of m» 
antiwar demonstrator, a racial injustice demonstrator, and .» 
bomb thrower as one and the same, potentially or in fact, and 
to create in the public mind an acceptance of whatever mean 
are deemed necessary by federal authorities to stifle political di*. 
sent, racial dissent, and to stifle reforms that might be brought 
about by politically dissident groups ... to protect the statu:, 
quo by whatever means necessary and to gain public acceptance 
of selective police-state tactics to be used against certain segment:, 
of our society. 


Ill 

If these personal experiences and FBI confessions are true, w!< 
are they not better known? Must we not conclude that at the vet 
worst they represent an “occasional excess” rather than a persistent 
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„ ltoy were both true and representative of standard operat- 

i 

it wllh spectacular results. press 

... the answer to these quest, ons hes m the fact M 

: 

: ' Per»„al ' mb “menUo e™«,dmg 

. the matter. Even so, i. too - » sene* .o £ 1 pro 

„ , Lightened individuals, an aroused Judge ^ 

participant who may very we^av b ^ puHish . 

r ’"""' 8 ( ^Washington pos, -Newsweek empire), locked in a 
utnpany (the Wasning ie th e s tory from 

.Mini battle with the Administration, , dism j ss pro por- 

„ Only after the scandal had attamed hard-m P P 

.. ,11.1 lire press begin to give .. anyw here n em the mm 

.ve.l. Even then, press, government nveshga»«^ 

been restrain^ by tern “sneem^ ^ 

. ', 1,0 Institution of the preside” y. some of its lost 

,he ori "” a ! 

Miortly after writing INQUIRY /^PRESSURES RISE. 

v 1 1 .KGATE P^NEL UMITING^NQU^RY^ mm . tte ^ understaffed, 
a „,lilngton. Sept. 15 Th win „ political pressures, intends to 

.•d lor time and faced with n ?™ f ort Loming hearings on the financ- 
«Milnc only samples of abuses in its to J officials. The commit- 

, „l political campaigns, according to comnn 
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^~:iT:rrLzir sr, r * 

zz: T' .*• soverd8 “ ^ p ~; . 

W^eSe „ tt rf r.“ Ce DvMmm - Md S— !■»,. , 

r ' 

law-enforcement bodies- After Z “ ‘T**™ °‘ "" r "" 
“protect the status quo ” and the ’ ^ CS SayS> thesc " 

Nixon administration’s overbea^ng L^To^rdl^ Dl '"""' 
York Times, October 6 1972) P “ W * Aer * reported in 

a behaif ° f « “«>■ 

and order.” Lawless and violent as'theraT rf dedlca,ed 
are, they are seen hv tZ FBI and Just,ce De P : '"' 

_J as bulwarks of society’s dd, 

. 

and the International Telephone and^pf Weei } t ^ e NlX0n admini.sih.i 
week that Allende, I.T.T.’s nemesis tl* 1 ®™5 h - Corporation [this 
and the connection if anv hptu/P ’ 3S ° U . sted m Chile by military o 
idential pardon of James R Ho? form?' 8 " C °“ tributions and the I 
Brotherhood of Teamsters Comm T P , resident of the Intern., t„ 

dons of time and staff prevented a fn? n f?" 3 ? 18 decided tha t n 
and San Clemente questions d T n h n ®!!^' 0 ” of the Hoffa, I i 
mon Cause, a citizen lobby said’laJ^ Gardner . chairman of < . 
tee would stimulate a thorough pubi c debate ^ hoped the coni " 
finance, but that he now had 8 the W °" he ^estion of earn,,.,, 
not be the case. ‘It’s a ** SUCh 

Pressure to diminish its exposurJ- 2? Mr> Gardner remarked. 
September 16, 1973), P bad been great” (New York Tim. 
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l< v,ncss and violence. Besides cultivating this general 
ugcncies cunningly justify specific acts of lawlessness as 
*" fi >c fight against lawlessness: When they instigated and 
hi i lie bombings in Seattle, it was part of a campaign to 
bombings. When they ruthlessly gun down a suspect, he 

* dr-icribed as “armed and dangerous,” although it often turns 
5 was unarmed and shot in the back (or in the case of Black 
- I idle Bobby Hutton, with his hands raised above his head). 

di time came in the Chicago conspiracy trial that the govem- 
• * • Mill I have to admit that it had illegally wiretapped our phones 
•i p d our meetings, it ostentatiously released summaries of 
■ lapped conversations of New Jersey mobsters, replete with 
t liltfli jackings and murder. So who could object to wire-tapping 
1 which were presented as a legitimate part of the govem- 

* protection of its citizens rather than as an intolerable police- 
*»»• n'iion of their privacy? 

5 - *11 v. one has to take into account the press’s ambivalent at- 
loward the antiwar movement and other radical, humanitarian 

* nr*. Individual newscasters, and columnists may find much to 
, even support, in such movements, but there is a great deal 

Mod es the institutional press nervous. Popular movements have 
♦Mb ney to “go too far,” to become “lawless,” “anarchistic,” against 
anllonal morality and “established authority.” You can pay off 
p Hiti/od crime, at some levels perhaps even join it, but the cutting 
of the movement is trying to build an independent, egalitarian 
• my and a noncapitalist society. Maybe the FBI “went a little 
f *o M in its attempts to destroy the movement in Seattle, but the 
underlying sympathies were much more with the FBI and what 
1 'Mills for and protects in our society than with Chip Marshall, 
‘•‘Millie Eight, and the Seattle Liberation Front. If that’s not the 
Home individual reporters or editors felt about it, you can be 
•ly sure that’s how they felt at some important level where deci- 
“■um were made about which stories to feature and which to cut, 
>»i‘ li lo dig out more information on and which to let die a natural 
* mIi And if someone at the top level got excited and wanted to pur- 
dungs farther, there is always someone from the government 
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capable of explaining, at the club or in a visit to the oil,, , 
victims were dangerous and despicable characters who 
heve m the American system, and that besides, the acen, w , 
httle “unwise” or “overzealous” has been disciplS , 
against committing similar “excesses” in the future 
Fortunately there are breakthroughs being made in thi- , 
That is one of the great accomplishments of the move,,,,,, 
sixties. It has succeeded in alerting and arousing the con 
people at every level of society. It is becoming harder ! 
the truth because an FBI agent here, a Daniel Ellsber, ,h 
witness to a My Lai atrocity or a Cambodian bomtig , 
junior executive for LT.T. or General Electric, an in 4Z 
porter, will take it on herself or himself to leak nr. 

Bur it’s stffl an uphiU Straggte ' 

government are controlled by people who find the truth dam- 
especially if it gets into the hands of “the wrong people ” 

For ah these reasons, the media normally give scant alien, 
the scandalous police-state methods of the FBI and the Jusii, 
partment They may take brief note of the “claims” made in 
fessions by disillusioned agents, but they fail to emphasize them 
eye-catching headlines or television coverage- they P fa,T to foil 
with investigative reporting such as that carried out by two W ,"l, 
ton TW reporters m the Watergate case. In the absence of 
probing and publicity, there is not even a framework of nil 
perrse and knowledge to keep the story alive and circulating " 
For all the special circumstances surrounding the Water,-,, 
rests, mcluding the special interest of both the Democratic Pam' 
a section of the press in discrediting the Nixon administration I 
story just barely escaped death from public boredom After six m 
of effort by McGovern, Common Cause an H n f 
lishers, the public yawned and voted for Nixon. DespTe 
by the movement in the past two decades, the overstimulated „v 
sensationalized, nonparticipatory nature of American life creates b 

Zerel ?T renCe ^ jaded ’ Public ^ 

interested— for a moment-when there is a corpse a secret in 

payoff. It’s hard to drum up imeres, In anjohiug » fundamentaU. 
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Me erosion of integrity in public life or the gradual de- 
bt mocracy. That is why the role of the movement in 
<li l,u.c-to-face communities and face-to-face confronta- 
' i business, Big Finance, and Big Government is so crucial 
have a cumulative effect whose ultimate results cannot 

* i» ImI 

die movement is struggling against a strange, schizo- 
of American idealism and cynicism in public affairs. 
Iinnd, this is a free and democratic country in which you 
I follow the leaders; on the other hand, all politicians and 

arc crooks and liars, so why get excited about the latest 

,» , „ (unless, of course, the press has its own reasons for turn- 
... „ topic of public excitement)? This is a democracy, but 
i, i im’l fight City Hall or General Motors. 

■ , what the movement is all about: to prove that we can, 
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Chapter 8 


1968, AN ELECTION YEAR 


n (inning to other types of what ex-FBI agent David Sannes 
• In live police state tactics” used “to stifle political dissent” 
iy, police assaults and political trials— let me comment briefly 
movement’s response in 1968 to another, “more democratic” 
«l "I bringing political dissent under control of the power elite: 

• »l politics. 

• In' winter of 1967-68, with a presidential campaign coming up, 

1 mid conservatives were agreed on wanting to woo the dis- 

bnek into conventional politics. Eugene McCarthy announced 

• mlidacy for the Democratic nomination with a statement that 
micd “to provide an alternative for those who become cynical 
make threats of support for third parties or fourth parties or 
' InrRular political movements” ( Ramparts Wall Poster , August 

emphasis added). Later he told a college audience that “You 
| ic suits only when you [direct] the fire and spirit of your re- 
» •mu* movement into the processes of democratic government” 
• mn Globe, April 7, 1968). 

• )»i (lie other end of the spectrum, a series of narrow “vanguard” 
up*, for an anticapitalist revolution showed more interest in main-* 
in/* their doctrinal purity by attacking McCarthy supporters than 
(lulling ways of working with them outside electoral politics to end 
war. Before long the antiwar coalition had split disastrously into 
•••nr contending positions: 

i Concentrate on electing either McCarthy or Bobby Kennedy. 
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«rati«Dns a and 1 ' Vert M^ S money, energy, and public focus from .1 

pendM “ ? T1 ’ “ leaS * tem P° raril >'. «K growl 

considerable* d ’ n ° nelec,oral novement. It meant bopi,,,. 

SZfh T “ CO " ,rary tha ‘ ,he a "'™ ar f "" 

erage Ir' by campai S” *”»»*>* 

age, party control, secret deals, and broken promises lit , 

pmIZ^\ L ^ oboson was the paa “ ~ - 

can bovs to Zt ^ W '? r W3r ” and a P romise not to semi A 
y g m a conflict between Asians-and backed l» 

RasSj jlV nC,Udin8 Dr ‘ Sp ° Ck ’ WiUiam Sloane Coffin, M 

forteL an^ r0me lTt Mbie H ° ffman ’ aI1 ° f them ^ m„ 

Rustin’s slogan “FroZ ° ♦ ^ t0 ° k ^ approach - " 

suns stogan, From protest to politics” replaced the N„, 

r^^ce "(BvT'T 510830 ^ the Pentag ° n ’ “ From pn,;. 

c .• . . y en Rusttn and most of his union and social <| 

for a di Wh ° had ori 8 inai, y «sed the slogan as justih, 

h miT7 rr ,oriura ° n dvi, - rishB *Zo m j ms . 

the 1964 presKlermaj campaign, had followed the logic of “p, „ 

politics” mto the Humphrey camp.) 1 

2. Attack McCarthy, Kennedy and their supporters as fraud 

h p a~r fr v of the Left - wing sects attacked “ , 

e,n^ power, spheres 123;^^''" ' 

,a m ^ ■» zz ■ 

d , * . their CaIjfo ™a debate shortly before Bobbv I 

AmeLTSr ; -T b °' h ”*** a « a ™ st ... 

iadsm L abr ° ad but for a m °re elective 

America could hold "ZTr ‘!^ M,U>n of ,he s Pberes of inllun 
Thins . d h d °° 10 ' McCartl, y advocated defense of National.. 
Chma and strengdtening NATO. Kennedy favored withdraw 
Amertcan enclaves in Send, Vietnam, a »solu„on» origta," p,.. 
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| ( icneral Gavin, a Kennedy supporter. He opposed amnesty 

»fi violators, stating inaccurately that black people bore the 
«>f war without complaining and that white youth should do 
( Liberation f July 1968). Without going so far as to advo- 
oil withdrawal of American troops, Kennedy tilted in the direc- 
>i Vicinamization, the policy later adopted by Nixon, 
f illing of many of those who recognized the inadequacy of 
- i •*. mi ions was that they concentrated their fury in ad hominem 
• 1 on the “peace candidates” and their supporters. They failed 
« i nowledge either that the candidates were trying, however un- 

* it* <il ly and for whatever confused or opportunistic motives, to 

* laments of compassion and restraint into the system, or that 
•»1 their supporters were irrevocably committed to ending the 
Instead of patiently explaining that the system itself was in- 

ally uncompassionate and undemocratic and could not be 

I* ml by a few men with moderate imperialist politics, they made 

- of those whose support for McCarthy or Kennedy repre- 

I a beginning commitment to decency and democracy. In the 
, they maintained the technical purity of their anti-imperialist 
i 'if* n but guaranteed its fundamental impurity by robbing it of its 
• n sensitivity and outreach. 

i I he third position was to respect the right of individuals and 
Mips within the antiwar movement to hold opposing views about 
mdidates and the electoral process but not to let those differences 
•p die antiwar coalition from carrying out street demonstrations 
i i he newer forms of militant resistance. Support or criticize the 
iHiilidates, but continue with efforts to disrupt the domestic proc- 

• .. whose smooth operation was necessary to prolonged continua- 
•M of the war— conscripting, recruiting, and training an army of 
1 ilient killers; military research; manufacturing and transporting 

■••Hilary materiel; collecting war taxes; maintaining an atmosphere of 
•mestic tranquillity and business as usual. 

Without these “irregular” political actions, it was argued, there 
^ mild have been no McCarthy or Kennedy candidacies. In the ab- 
m e of such actions the war would drag on no matter who won the 
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election. If Johnson himself were elected but youth refused i- 
drafted, soldiers refused to fight, and millions of people were m 
streets, he would have to end the war. If McCarthy were electee I 
the people were passive, the war would continue. Demonstuu 
were needed either to keep the candidates “honest” or to make u 
so, depending on one’s appraisal of them. If they really waninl 
end the war, protests would strengthen their hand; if they didn't '• 
to end it or were ambivalent, protests would force them in th;ii 
rection. 

This was the position I took and with which I worked with Rrm 
Davis, Tom Hayden, and others in the National Mobilization ( - 
mittee to help organize protests at the Democratic convention. Ii» 
in personal contacts and in our literature we tried to keep the c l i , > 
nels of communication with the McCarthy workers open, not cash}- 
ing them for their antiwar electoral activity but pointing out the n< 
for independent resistance activities. 

II 

To some extent the third tactic worked. At the April 1968 Colum 
bia University sit-ins, at the Poor People’s Campaign in Washing! 
that summer, in the streets of Chicago at convention time, and i 
numerous protests in between, some of the participants wore M< 
Carthy buttons and others argued on the line or in jail that cl« « 
toral politics were useless in capitalist America. After McCarthy wn 
summarily pushed aside at the Chicago convention, despite the f;u i 
that 80 per cent of those who had voted in Democratic primarir 
voted for the Kennedy or McCarthy position (Arthur Miller in New 
York Times Magazine ), former McCarthy workers played a key ml 
in organizing coalition actions. 

Even so, the bitterness of the dispute over the relevance of electoral 
politics drastically weakened the antiwar coalition, both materially 
and spiritually. Some of those who supported McCarthy or Kennedy 
argued (as did McCarthy and Kennedy themselves) that street deni 
onstrations would cause a “backlash” against the candidates. They 
stayed away and urged others to do the same. Others, on the Leii, 
accused McCarthy supporters of “betraying the movement” by sup 
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, B Imperialist candidates. The conflict disrupted planning ses- 
wltcrc until then alliances had been forged or renewe an 
,,I V iatisfactory programs had been worked out-with ideolo e . 

spilled over into public events. In the winter of 1968, a 

, of “Crazies” in the New York area-led, as a tamed oat 

I 1 ,,;,? agent provocateur by the mate of George Detnmerle 

, Oozy”)— began disrupting indoor meetings by *bvenng^ 

u I V pig’s head to speakers who opposed the w 

tf procapitalist tendencies. During the outdoor mass dem- 
Inns they would bring bullhorns and heckle spea .ets w os 

a.., hey dkagreed with or would try to rush the platlorm. 

, mli'i the leadership of Demmerle and oto, the ch-m wtah 

.1 educated and radicalized a generatron of coUege sue 1 

, „ wider public of concerned citizens, were derided as cop on 
i lie revolution. If a concerned visitor asked a naive ques ion 
. . r Sections to the dominant “line," she or he « i hoomd 
„ „• pig or bourgeois intellectual. Michael Lemer, who places 
' ZZEZ teach-ins" demise more on 

.mlical sectarianism, provides a percepuve desenptron of 
, II rets on the new radicals : 

Abdication of any kind of serious intellectual debate ^meant 
i |mi most of the recruits to the Left had nevei k 

, quments of Uberal thought and had never grapP ' 

, Tlie result was the emergence of the gut ra ic 
N< w Left, people who had no familiarity wit any 
, units for their own position. When asked why th y M ^as ^ey 
,l„| these people would point to what was right m front of the . 
Ihe'SisLnLt every night showed the unmta « > V« 
tlu . police whom they had personally seen beating up demon 
„ -.tors the binding and gagging of Bobby Seale in the court o 
" justice, ” etc. But things that seemed obvious to them were n 
l lwa ys obvious to everyone else. [Emphasis added] . . - As 
demonstrations began to seem too risky and ^ -er people 
would have the experience of seeing repression directly and New 
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Leffete w ° u ,d find it impossible to explain to others wIk.i 
really happenmg. [Michael Lerner, New Socialist Revolm, 

^ teIeViSi ° n b6gan t0 y ieId to government,, 

ure and i s own fears of the movement. It reduced its cov, , 

U.S. atrocities in Vietnam and of police atrocities in the Unite., •. 
The gap between the evidence people had to go on and ,|„ 
hostile slogans of some of the new radicals grew even larger 

to deatoVvT^ the Pentag ° n We h3d fri S htened the genet, ,1. 
to death by fraternizing with the troops and inviting them to j,„ 

moreTTth 81118 7 3 ^ ° f d ' d ~ a few °P en, y on the spot, 
more ,n the weeks and months afterward. To this day I keep , 

c e a,t°r me th ”' *■» - - agis/r,;: 

crossing over to ,he movemem. Bn, ,he Geo^e 

b» 0 ,’Zt' ma T “ wy ’ a ' l =' l ' i5l '“ l persons who were ini! 

, - ' V7 T “ diVert "" Pco'esteis into attacks on 

Mher I', , P yS,Cal> a ” d in '° ,rashin § < smash '"g window 

teel of the P ' y Va "‘ lalis ” ) ' These ™ I a>io"a of the npi. it 
‘ annonneed diseiphne graduaU, antagonized the 

Z 3 ready-made excuse for savage police brutality, and , 

a Z V AU ,rT 8rf h Par ' idpanB ' IOm showi "8 up for the 1 
ac ton. AU too often the public debate after a protest would 

or the brail "’IT”"" 3 ' Viole " Ce ° f i„ 

llemem T? a P “ b “‘ °" the pe “ 5 '- stu P id violence ol » 
ieiv ^ ? ' V " e at,ra " e<l to el “ ,oraI POli&e as tin 

sen ed bt y 7?“ dem ° Cra,io *° “ d war were 

re” otto 7“ , C 0ppon ' n<s of eleciorai politics with 

reasons to drop out of nonelectoral actions. 

nroWeiifb^T dreWcloser md ac movement wrestled with ,L 

did il imost? remai " Vi8 ° r0US 3nd be rdeVant ' ' h c govern 

o r l “™ nCe " a=t anyone who continued on the 

haps both"' 6 “ P d,her 0r Wi,h a brot “ lead, r. , 
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UNDER ATTACK— 

IN THE COURTS AND IN THE STREETS 

I In the Courts 

■ Washington-inspired “police riot”* at the 1968 Democratic 
iiimn and the conspiracy indictments of the Oakland Seven 
mi ul raft week activities), the Boston Five (for circulating “We 
i go” statements), and the Chicago Eight (for “inciting” the 
•r.n riot) were simply the most dramatic and highly publicized 
Mtples of an all-out attempt, under both Johnson and Nixon, to 

* -in>y the movement. Not many people realize that while the 

grand jury was meeting to indict Dr. Spock, Rev. William 
m« ( odin, Michael Ferber, Marcus Raskin, and Mitchell Good- 
", \ix federal grand juries were meeting across the country to 
*Mr indictments of less well-known individuals for similar “crimes” 
nplemcnting the “We won’t go” statements, draft-card burning, 
"I « nnspiracy. 

hi October 1967, when students in Madison, Wisconsin, organized 
■ ,mli Dow, antinapalm protest, the police brutally beat and tear- 
i • u'd the protesters, but this frontal attack energized the student 

* ly mid led to a campuswide strike. A few weeks later, when stu- 
> mi*, at the University of Iowa organized a similar protest, the police 
• h more restrained, but the government indicted seven of them for 

* piracy. Apparently someone had decided that the long, debilitat- 
process of indictment, trial and hopefully jail sentences would 

Imvu a more dampening effect on the movement without offend- 

I he term “police riot” is not mine but comes from the Walker Com- 
-lion’s Report to the President’s National Commission on the Cause 
-•••I Prevention of Violence. 
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- d»t ability of the court system to correct its own abuses by re- 
•» m our conviction. I am convinced that without the media 
•a and movement support we received, most, if not all, the 

* Me , M ,* defendants would be in jail right now, with a good chance 
ifci an of us would not get out alive. 

of I lie best examples of the mitigating effects of public atten- 
piovided by the trial of Black Panthers Erica Huggins and 

* Scale, in New Haven, Connecticut, in 1970-71, on charges 
m ipirncy to commit murder. Unrest on the Yale campus (inten- 

• ! by knowledge that all seven of Seale’s codefendants in the Chi- 

1 1 ini were organizing pretrial protests) undoubtedly helped 
• nrc Yale president Kingman Brewster to make a statement that 
I 1 Mibtcd if a black revolutionary could get a fair trial in an Ameri- 
• nut. Although he was widely criticized for having made the 
•unit, the publicity it received turned the trial into a self- 
1 inns public-relations exhibit of just how fair trials of black revo- 
•luirics can be. In a later chapter I will give some examples of 
n -Milue of prejudice that inevitably clung to the New Haven trial, 

1 I tie court was held in check just enough to make a hung jury pos- 
1 i- I he fear that retrial would be interpreted as vindictiveness 
(lie prospect of having to retry the case under a continued glare 
1 publicity were enough to induce the judge to dismiss the charges. 
I don’t mean to sound totally cynical about this official sensitivity 

* ■ public concern. Judges and prosecutors, like everyone else in our 

• icty, are often torn between their self-image of decency and the 
I'tibiis and practices fostered by a system of ruthless competition, 

• i ' s prejudice, and authoritarian values. It says something about 
dc reservoir of decency and belief in civil liberties in America— and 
lli»* importance of drawing on that reservoir rather than deriding it— 
dim the courts sometimes find it necessary to respond to such chal- 
l» up.es. 

b or the moment, my chief concern is to point out that in 1968 and 
1969, with the movement at a crossroads, trials were taking place 
nil over the country in courts that were not restrained by public at- 
h iuion. Most movement defendants were routinely sentenced to jail 
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II In the Streets 

! jM-ople are under the illusion that the brutal attacks on dem- 
• u! the Chicago convention were in some major way differ- 
h ilit! treatment accorded protesters at one time or another in 
hi r cities. This is not surprising in view of the widespread 
• mu- rage and public controversy surrounding the Chicago 
In Chicago, confrontations went on for a week, and by the 
, ni two “the whole world was watching.” This does not mean 
•i i S' cither staged or overplayed the events or that hundreds of 
nltncks did not take place in other cities. It simply means 
I i t . one time a nationwide audience saw what happened in 
ni detail to be shocked by it. A ten-minute showing on prime 
i some of the other attacks of this period would have been 
' , .hocking. 

i l. Chicago during convention week was different from most 
< Kings where clashes took place between police or National 
I hoops and demonstrators. In my view the unique features 

In 1968, large numbers of people still had a grossly exaggerated 
•mii of the importance of the political conventions because they 
• id select the candidates and frame the platforms for the forth- 
•tlng elections. In particular, people all over the country were 
•' nsly watching for clues to the country's future , because of the 
l locular events that led up to the convention : the mass protests; 

lohnson withdrawal; the McCarthy phenomenon; the assassina- 
» mu of Martin Luther King and Bobby Kennedy; the growing in- 
ii y of alienation and opposition, especially among youth and 
• U, which went beyond the war and civil rights to a devastating 
I* « lion of the values and institutions of the dominant culture and 
i "Idles. 

(liven this interest , additional suspense was created by the media 
i/»« \ of the Yippies ( a “plan” to put LSD in the city's water supply; 
promise that ten thousand stoned Yippies would walk naked on the 
nters of Lake Michigan , etc.), by the preconvention threats and 
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“f*" by d, y a " d mahomies. and by the 

stmo°sfo‘T‘ MCCmhy an4 A,la ' d Lowe ™ d " f°' 

rotors to stay away in order to avoid bloodshed. 

«• f >n ] 1968 Mayor Da,ey complained publicly that Hi. . 

Mowed 8 !" 0 ' “‘°" Sh ” £ ”°“ 8h “ ,he dvil 

° f Marti ” Lmher o..l. 

xt time to shoot to kill arsonists and shoot to maim loole. i 

Guard ^roon T™ 1 ’ COmmander of the six thousand r 

Guard troops assigned to the convention, announced two d;n 

its opening that his troops, too, would “shoot to kill ” Th, . 

be armed with “.30-caliber ball ammunition,” and^'is 

munition is made to kill” (Chicago Daily News, Au^t 

c^Tof 777 and Lowenstein ’ the Nad -’ *«*.'■ 

ee, of which I was chairman and Tom Hayden and l< 

taJe^ PrOJ i Ct direCt ° rS ’ C0DC,Uded th3t t0 back dow " 1 

these th reats was to permit Chicago to become a police state by d, 
and to encourage federal authorities to extend the tactic . 
threatened confrontations. ‘ C ' 

Wh ?ie e ^ m ° aStr T W3S $h0t 3nd kDIed that we <* («*ot in 

while fleeing a police attack), but the police claimed aeaiivi 

Z e Z« ** m that he had pulled a gun o’n tC „ 

the press forT ’ ^ COnVention had officially opened 

he press, for its own reasons, played the story down emplr, , 

!fter taffT r d f Cribi " 8 y °" n8 

r (as if somehow that made the killins; less serious 1 H 

* had r e oizz’J:,:: 

P .his mcident added to the suspense (and in some . 
paranc. a d hostility) in Chicago itself but , because of press i , 
pmbM y M "01 •*< 8-oatly ,o Ihe national in.eresl 

to UmcZlnZ if °' e ' "° rU ,here ' md TV m ' com,,",,. 

ZkZ ZZtiJ , SWiBh fro". .He I 

speeches and obsolescent ntuals of the convention to live action 

ZZTic* feat 7 d TV ’ s most saiab,e — ^ 2::: 

Zl ? ? US under attack foun d it hard to understand win , 

ys ot bra,ai assauiK wore tv -po-rr 

6 bul the most minimal coverage. We found i, ironic that a. 
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* it. «lly showed what was happening, they were accused of 
i ..Hiiuilnctured or exaggerated it. We found it offensive that 
• ...nk nc responded to the accusation by conducting a prime- 
i view with Mayor Daley in which Cronkite failed to ask 
, I him I question and allowed Daley to pose, unchallenged, as 
i ni tier figure and civil libertarian whose chief concern had 
I'Mitoct the candidates from intended assassination attempts. 

> < was as deferential to Daley as Judge Hoffman was a year 
. ( || later when Daley was a witness in the conspiracy trial, 

i i 'dike most antiwar protests and police riots , which are over 
h.ntr or two ( occasionally a day or two), the peculiar circum - 
../ the convention caused events and excitement to build for 
»i week. 

besides the police and the full-time protesters , thousands of 
Democrats and McCarthy youth were coincidentally present 
, n wittingly drawn into the action. The New Left spirit of toler- 
ukI ccumenicism was still sufficiently dominant (though now 
.« i Imllenge, as we have already seen) for most of the street 
* Ins to treat them as allies and potential supporters rather than 
l.niirgcois sellouts,” irrevocably committed to the system. The 
( niifirmed our diagnosis and assured the success of our tactic 
tiling them as enemies subject to the same cruel and usual pun- 
... ni as the demonstrators. 

I he press, too, became existentially involved beyond its normal 
. Most of the outside press was offended, even before the street 
i. m e, by the heavy-handedness of the Daley machine and the 
.i|»<> police. I remember that Mike Wallace of CBS was openly 
..mg and nearly got arrested when the police wouldn’t let him es- 
h me into the press headquarters at the Conrad Hilton Hotel for a 
onvention interview. It took half an hour and the intervention of 
.nr higher official before the police would let me enter. Many times 
l»nlice harassed newsmen who were interviewing Rennie Davis or 
, rlf on a sidewalk or in a public park. The Chicago police disliked 
..l distrusted the media in the anti-Eastem Establishment spirit of 
. ,, orge Wallace and Spiro Agnew, and for all the practical reasons 
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that led Richard Nixon to pour scorn on the Washington Post in I 
and 1973 for investigating Watergate. 

Before the week was over, so many newsmen were clubbed 01 i> « 1 
their equipment smashed or films destroyed that for once the iu< 
reported police brutality not as a statistic in a spectator sport hut ■ 
a deadly serious reality that challenged all of America’s humane 
civil-libertarian pretensions. The press’s failure is not that it viol.m 
good journalism in Chicago but that it fails to live up to it on so in." 
other occasions. 

Sadly, the press drew back after Chicago, under a continuing l». 
rage of criticism and thinly veiled threats by Daley, Johnson, Ni.\« 
Agnew, John Mitchell, Clay Whitehead, and others. The Cmnk 
cleansing of Daley was the first early warning to the movement 
what was in store for it. Agnew’s all-out attack on the press two <!.• 
before the November 15, 1969, Death March and National Mobile- 
tion in Washington led to last-minute cancellation of live TV covcui 
of that event. As cochairman of the Mobilization and a defendant ■■ 
the Chicago conspiracy trial, which was currently in progress, 1 h 
been asked by two networks to let crews accompany me through it 
day, but at the last minute their “orders” were changed. Despite il> 
media’s vehement protestations that they would never yield to g< 
ernmental pressures (and they were angry; no doubt about it), I 
the rest of the war they consistently underplayed police attacl 
exaggerated movement violence, and with very few exceptions avoid* 1 
coverage that might show the movement in a sympathetic light. ( > 
of the exceptions was its early treatment of the Vietnam Veteran 
Against the War, but this quickly changed when on the one hau l 
Nixon showed his extreme displeasure (the White House, inciclm 
tally, surreptitiously organized and financed a rival group of “pain 
otic” veterans) and when, on the other hand, VVAW showed sign 
of developing into a radical political movement, with only a minim 
interest in electoral politics, a development that the press feared * 
its own. 

By the time of the 1972 nominating conventions in Miami, friend 
high in the networks told me that the police would have to kill a 1< 
demonstrators before the media took notice. They informed me ilu 
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movement violence would be featured but police violence was a for- 
t iilrn subject. Most of the Miami coverage of “movement” activi- 
■ Ignored serious and mostly well-disciplined antiwar marches, 
end sit-downs, and concentrated instead on the public be 
iHiimcd” antics (a pie thrown in the face of a Miami Beach Council 
M „ tuber and a “Free Arthur Bremer” rally) of the Zippies, some of 
•In mi were clearly agents from the Dirty Tricks departments of vari- 
government agencies. After Police Chief Rocky Pomeranz had 
fon ikon his word to us (or, more likely, the White House overruled 
Mm and broke it for him) by blockading key areas where demon- 
.i i it) ions had been planned for nomination day, a few dozen demon- 
,i inters went “wild in the streets.” Predictably this became the 
t,, ltlf4 0 f TV reports, even though several thousand protesters main- 
tained the nonviolent discipline in the face of police attacks that 
, , ro as savage and unprovoked as the Chicago police attacks four 
jfMirit earlier. 

Nearly a year later, on June 27, 1973, CBS-TV showed a special 
„ ( >ort on the 1972 Republican convention, which purported to show 
ilit behind-the-scenes story of the problems it faced and the de- 
i Ions it made in covering the protests. On the whole it was a dull 
■nut unilluminating film, self-serving and providing very little in- 
humation or insight. However, it did reveal that on nomination night, 
n ports kept coming in about brutal and unprovoked police assaults 
„„ demonstrators but that CBS decided not to report this because it 
hud only “unconfirmed reports” (buttressed by visits from several 
iilcnidied demonstrators) to go by. Why were the reports unconfirmed? 
hocuuse the camera crews had decided some time earlier that it was 
mo dangerous out there” and therefore were not present. This was 
„i,c lesson they had learned well from Chicago and other antiwar 
Hons. The other lesson that they had learned was that it was pohti- 
,||y dangerous to let the public see on television just how physically 
i tagerous it was to be out there protesting the war. 

Ill 

After the Chicago convention and the many expressions of public 
ili »t rcss at the treatment of demonstrators, Mayor Daley complained 
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lence h d b T “ 1963 ‘ Even before *e convention, Jfrr v. 
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• i always) became massive when protesters tried to get close 

* hidden area. (Sometimes the area in question had been agreed 

- hngthy predemonstration negotiations but was inexplicably 
’ iwn at the very last moment by the police on the spot.) In 

* protesters were always attacked when they tried to get 

- in i lie South Vietnamese embassy, and often when they ap- 

* tnd the Justice Department, the Capitol, or the White House. 
-H v if a small group, often not related to the major demonstra- 
te h I penetrated within a block or two of the South Vietnamese 

- < V and provoked the wrath of the police, other demonstrators 

• n way to lodging or cars after the main event would be attacked 

• •I warning, especially if they were young, looked like “hippies,” 

• di«dr route took them within a half mile of the embassy. In Los 
4 r K New York, and other cities, attacks came when protesters 

' in get visibility close to a hotel in which famous war criminals 

• i lcbrating. In Chicago it happened when demonstrators refused 

• Hnquish their constitutional right to assemble near the conven- 
in' (anything closer than five miles was forbidden) or in Lincoln 

* 1 mi night.* 

m fore the convention, we found that the incidents of massive bru- 
■ had already become common enough to make it difficult to re- 
ii people to go to Chicago. In city after city, I was asked by 

• ment organizers: “Why should we encourage people to go to 

• 1 1 go for another bloodbath? What makes you think that the gains 

* H lie worth it?” 

' I iucoln Park had been used for all-night encampments by the Boy 

• »h and the Elks. Despite (because of) the severity of the political 

• . created by the war and despite (because of) the democratic need 

* tlir people to have some say in the matter, Lincoln Park was denied to 
«h war demonstrators. Many people saw the injustice of the unequal treat- 
nil accorded Boy Scouts and antiwar demonstrators, but few seemed to 

** imy validity in our claim that in a civilian society the organized anti- 
»i movement has at least as much right to use a public park at night 
i la* National Guard. One of the complaints of the American colonists 
1776 was the quartering of British soldiers on Boston Common. In 
in, ago in 1968, as in Boston in 1776, the purpose of stationing the troops 
» public park was to have firepower available, not to protect the citizens 
! m to prevent them from exercising their democratic rights. 
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< m»i * 4. many of them not yet tested themselves, who were intoxi- 
-I l»v (heir recent discovery that dissent and liberal reform must 

* i*» resistance and revolution. They failed to see that at the very 

* * others must travel this path at their own speed and in response 

• h own observations and experience. They failed to recognize 
^ v on though some might never make the full journey, they could 
i mi important role as allies and supporters, as friendly critics, as 

* lo n wider public and to aspects of reality that might be over- 
1 »l hy the full-scale revolutionists. After all, as the experience 

• In Wcatherpeople was to prove little more than a year later (and 

• It* grim history of Stalinism should have made clear long before 
»* » ), how could anyone be completely certain that the sternest, most 

Mu inting journey was necessarily on the right path? Yet I remem- 
Imiring a mass public meeting, early in the Boston trial, that had 
--Mi tiled to give support to the defendants. When Coffin rose to 
4, an activist on the platform who was to speak next, a first- 
H s union SDS leader of enormous talent and fierce dedication, 
*mii i| to me and said, “Liberals like Coffin are the enemy. He must 
«• ilrstroyed.” This, too, was an early warning signal of what was 
fore for the movement, from within its own ranks. 

I ecling isolated and desperate, many of the young militants began 
in cumb to desperadoism or dogmatism or both, thereby increasing 
•ill (heir own isolation and their vulnerability to police and govern- 
m* m( attack. An emphasis on ideological purity and a single correct 
mi began to replace the experimental spirit and willingness to tolerate 

• diversity of thought and action that had distinguished the early New 
i ‘ii Secrecy began to replace the refreshing openness of the early 

• ill Vietnam war years. Suspicion and paranoia, which merged im- 
i -mi eptibly with pseudorevolutionary arrogance and cliquishness, be- 

in to raise barriers between “old-timers,” who trusted one another 

• < iiuse they had worked together for a few months or years, and 

• ijrr newcomers. Participatory democracy became impossible in 
•m otings and organizations (most notably SDS) in which key leaders 

lio once had emphasized the concept now refused to discuss their 
I'Iiims and programs openly because they assumed that the meetings 
m ic infiltrated by government spies. Their assumption was correct, 
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but their cure did more to harm movement unity and trust, mot- 
stifle political growth and understanding, than anything the ;n 
could have accomplished on their own. The FBI apparently renin* 
this, if we can judge by the FBI material liberated from the M< 
Pennsylvania, FBI office in 1971 by the Citizens Commission In i 
vestigate the FBI. One of the documents that dealt with the New I 
spoke of the desirability of “interviews . . . which . . . will enh, li- 
the paranoia endemic in these circles and ... get the point an. - 
there is an FBI agent behind every mailbox ,, (WIN magazine, M.n 
1972). Code words that were meant to communicate with allies 
fellow ideologues gradually replaced general dialogue and open d 
bate. Ideology (creeds) and correct “lines” became more impoiin 
than program. Resort to these expedients and subterfuges represent 
a far more crippling abandonment of movement values for the pu 
pose of self-protection against government prosecution than H 
much-criticized efforts of the Boston defendants to clear them m I 
in the government’s court. 

Speaking of SDS, where the disease was most virulent (except 
the Leninist sects that were trying to colonize SDS and other niov 
ment organizations), Paul Booth describes one aspect of the chan 
and points out its harmful side-effects: 

New Left Notes [publication of the SDS National Office | 
became an organ for lines now rather than news, so you nevn 
knew about them [that is, about “a lot of very healthy things” 
that were still happening on local campuses throughout the conn 
try]. Once SDS stopped passing programs and started arguing 
. . . lines . . . they lost the ability to set any course for tin- 
student movement, and then the course was set by the New York 
Times and the TV stations, so that whatever was most dramatn 
was then emulated, whether it was good or not. [Sale, p. 365 1 

One of the “dramatic” things that was beginning to happen an 
definitely was not “good,” but which the Times and the TV station 
were only too happy to publicize, was the “trashing” mentioned 
the previous chapter. If you had recently discovered the links anm 
the banks, the corporations, and the war (not to mention the oppn 
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„ „f the poor); if you felt frustrated by the government’s apparent 

to respond politically to peaceful marches and had no altema- 

program (“resistance” was OK, but it led to arrests and indict- 
n(H. thus violating the new maxim that “the duty of a revolutionary 
,„il/.cr is to stay out of jail by any means necessary ); if your em- 

was on being a member of the revolutionary vanguard rather 

building public support and a broad mass movement; if you 

.. angry because the police had just clubbed your friends or fired 
„ „ g„ s into the crowd-then you got temporary release by throwing 
, Itrlck through a bank window. And before long, if there were no 
, ,'tk.N handy, did it make that much difference whose window it was? 

■ .i course, this didn’t stop the war either, and it usually guaranteed 
it the next time a march was called some devoted opponents of the 
would stay away because they didn’t want to be part of such a 

•* »'M0, - 

None of these self-destructive tendencies, from the narrow dogma- 
, mi mid petty factionalism of “more revolutionary than thou” van- 
ned groups to the self-indulgent trashing, ever gained sway over 

than a small minority of the antiwar movement. But they 

, iivccl into the hands of a repressive government and a hostile press, 
liny gradually eroded the atmosphere of love and trust that had 
, . . „ the movement the ability to transcend, without ignoring, the 
differences in politics, life style, age, and temperament that ex- 

uin I among its members. . 

1 1 v j un e 1969 these tendencies had destroyed SDS, cutting adn 
llliout national co-ordination or communication hundreds of thou- 
iikIs of troubled, searching, activist college and high school students. 
In us heyday SDS had been the brightest and the best of the New 
, , |, „nd antiwar organizations-the largest, most dynamic, most imag- 

and innovative. Now it split into two, three, ma ^ SDSs- 

|i, volutionary Youth Movements I and II (RYM I and RYMII), 
Weathermen (which developed from the hard-core of RYM I), 
repressive Labor-controlled “SDS,” and a number of putative 
Mmxist-Leninist, Trotskyist, and Maoist sects-all of them feuding 
lupmatically, manipulative^, and on occasion even violently, for con- 
of the student movement. But the greatest split was between all 
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Of these factions and the bulk of the students, who didn’t 
be controlled by anybody, least of all by doctrinaire sects who 
more interested in what Karl Marx had said in 1849 or I 
1917 or Trotsky in 1926 or Regis Debray in 1967 than wIm. 
happening in America, and in their own lives. They found the .i 
malic ngidity and nonparticipatory “democratic centralism” m i 
ormg and at worst offensive. For the most part they ignore, I 
sects and continued to act. On their own they organized and 

ZTnfZ m ° re ac r s in the year folJowin S SDS’s demise 
any of the years when SDS flourished. But they lacked the poh„ 

cohe S1 veness, the public impact, and in the end the staying , 

that come from being part of a self-conscious national move,, 
no matter how loosely organized or co-ordinated. 

tinnZZ attack , and internaI confusion seriously weakened .!„■ „ 

“•7" TaT 3S WCU (kn0Wn succe ^ively as the Nat,.., 
Committee to End the War (1965-66), and the Fall, Spann A 

From the f U W f “ Zati ° n C ° mmittee to End the War in Vietnam 

naZ^T t a t0 y 197 °’ the M ° be or 8 anize d all the nm, 
nationa antiwar demonstrations and protests, including the sic, 

he Pentagon in October 1970 and (in a turbulent, on-again, off- 

Z Z YiPPiCS) thC Chica e° convent lon protests , 
strength lay m its ability to unite a heterogeneous mass of organ,/, 

and “"organized opponents of the war in periodic actions that „ 
fleeted both their diversity and their underlying unity. It provided l„„l 
a public and a semi-private forum for probing debate on the 

snitaW war ’ lts /? ati0nship t0 the domestic soc iety, and the 

suitable methods for ending the war. After the siege of the Pent;,, 

it con mued to carry out these functions, but its task was made 
difficult by the government’s counterattack and the hodgepodge . , 
conflicting responses within the movement. 


Chapter 10 


UNITY IN DIVERSITY 


I • I lie fare of external attack and internal division, the best strat- 
fnr the movement undoubtedly was to continue the multilevel, 
nilnctical approach that had worked so well at the Pentagon in 
i Ictober 1967. This would have kept the movement together in a 
li lie but united front against war and the ravages of repression, 
I- permitting everyone to seek her or his own level of participa- 
*< *» Hut it was easier to decide on this objective than to accomplish 

hortly after the Pentagon action, the National Mobilization Com- 
iiiro reached a virtually unanimous agreement to organize a multi- 
I week of protests at the Chicago convention. But this time the 
n rment represented a surface consensus that failed to inspire the 
•duisiasm or hold the loyalty of many of those who had entered into 
As the months wore on, with prosecutions, police assaults, two 

• ••i|nr assassinations, and the confusions attendant on any presidential 
*!• « lion year (let alone one in which the incumbent had been forced 

ictjre and a “peace candidate” had won important primary vic- 
•iirs), there were important defections on both the Left and the 
Mljiht. On one end of the spectrum, some of those who were fright- 
m< < I -or just plain sobered— by governmental attack were reluctant 

• run the twin risks of legal guilt by association and the possible 
i - ul press and negative public reaction that could result if a few of 
• in direct actionists succumbed to trashing, whether of property or 
i »lu;e. The sweeping provisions of the new antiriot statute made 

monstration organizers liable for long prison sentences even if they 
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did not participate in the trashing. On the other end of the spceh 
some of those who steeled themselves to face police clubs and |m 
sentences seemed to be able to do so only by convincing them • 
(and trying desperately to convince everyone else) that all l 
actions, including marches and rallies, were not only of less value 
of no value whatsoever— betrayals even of the antiwar impulse. 

At the Pentagon there had been first the traditional law-abi<l< 
march and rally, with their inspiring message of diversity and strnu 
These had been followed by more forceful methods of mobile a. 
and civil defiance, with their message that the strength must not 
be made visible but deployed and activated. In such an arrange m< > 
those who are not ready to commit civil disobedience have an imp* 
tant role to play. They are not kept home by a monolithic prop., 
of direct action. Before the day is over, they will observe and evalm* 
the direct action on the scene rather than to have it filtered to tli< 
through the daily press (which is apt to caricature and discredit u 
or through movement accounts (which are apt to glamorize and i 
manticize it). Their presence as outside, semirespectable obsciv. 
can be crucial in restraining the police; their proximity as sympathi/. 
and potential recruits for the next action can also have a salutaiy d 
feet on the protesters, giving some of them the courage that com 
from feeling themselves part of a larger, broader movement but a I 
restraining those who might be tempted to harass passing motoi i i 
lapse into childish name-calling, or let loose a barrage of rocks l 
addition to these benefits, those taking part in the direct action .> 
as part of a mass movement, with ties extending outward to the gen 
eral population rather than as a hardy band of martyrs (whetlin 
pacifist or “revolutionary”) whom many will admire but few will 
follow. 

At best such an alliance is an uneasy one, full of tensions and po 
sible breaking points. Two weeks before the Pentagon action it had 
looked as if Women Strike for Peace, Dr. Spock, and the Social i i 
Workers’ Party on the “Right” and SDS on the “Left” would all with 
draw. Dr. Spock and WSP— at this stage of their involvement— ha. I 
reservations about the practicality of civil disobedience and unda 
standably became apprehensive at the disjointed rhetoric of some <>l 
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l,cft. They needed reassurance that the civil disobedience wou d 
efficiently separated in time and space from the march and r y o 
«li guard the “women and children” from police attack The > SWP, 

. Hcving as it does that when the revolution comes it will take place 

ugh the armed struggle of the working class led by the SWP, 

proved of the original plans but had gone along became they 

,,'t want to be isolated and discredited in the movement. Now 
ihry saw a chance to play on the fears of Women Strike and loft 

lerate groups in order to preserve the coalition as a risk - 

muting ground for recruits to their “revolutionary socialist orgamza- 
. The reasons for SDS’s aloofness were more complex, but they 
.... hided a growing contempt for all politically deviant an 
lie nil” groups. This contempt, which eventually led to the 
, si)S fromffil Americans, including most radical students, was m- 
■ unified in the weeks just prior to the Pentagon action by the naW 
timidity and vacillations of middle-class groups that were preparmg to 

a historic move forward either into reslstanC %°^ t ^l° S ^°: 

ion with it, and by the hypocritical maneuvers of the SWP, a V 

to prevent these groups from taking the plunge. On this oc- 
ision, the government saved the alliance by refusing to grant permits 
the legal march and rally unless we called off the plans for ci 

obedience later in the day. They even went so ^^fCotam 
they would not allow any of our buses to enter the Distort of lOtom 

-another example that the ethics of Watergate were the ^ethics o 

U.c Johnson administration as well. When we refused to yield this 
inudc the project revolutionary enough to excite SD an 
(nt ian enough to rally the wavering moderates. 

I wen after the government created the objective conditions 
...uniting the coalition behind its two-stage plan, it took many r hour ^ 
..I analysis, debate, and painful negotiations to keep the groups to 
,,„er. Since the SWP regularly packed meetings with 
hum exciting, new “grass roots” Committees to End tte War ^(the 
, ust Twenty-third Street Committee, the West Twenty-eighth Street 
( bmmittee, the South Philadelphia Committee, the Morningside 
Housewives Committee), none of whom identified t emse^es 
members of the SWP but all of whom were directed by an SWP floor 
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leader, it was not always easy for a coalition of over 1 SO „ 

c .f n . a °, r8amZatl ° ns to make a decision that ran counter 
cision already made in the SWP caucus. 

e Jto^s«L Pe „ n f ,a80 V Cti0n • Wten move " eM ™ 

Ze Z u rap,d 8IOW,h ' and most everyone was 

manaaeable °' T marCheS a " d ltlc Problem 

taeon when^,/ S0 ' afta ' Point of 

p ou*a i ~ ■ ■ 
e“r »„ d ,f " dem0 ” S ' rata “ d ^et 

o=; 

Lir own career or *""!»“ « «««! to , 

their comnron LT Tsw 7„ “T"” 8 ' he W ’ ' 

tr'her-se, apparent impasses had been resolved cream . 

» a o«t r mi^r a r d mha - « * 

panXdTgo^^^ 

trons fosses m members, Muer.ce, and money and ££££, 
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! In llicir own ranks. Several times heavy thinkers in the SDS 
* «“ il office decided that national antiwar demonstrations were a 
">n from community organizing to build an anti-imperialist 
mi nt that could “stop the seventh war from now,” but the stu- 
6 * ( including those in local SDS chapters) turned out by the tens 

♦ ' MiiMinds and, for a time at least, the national office capitulated. 
s • the April 7, 1967, mass mobilization in New York (which 
•“ling to Martin Luther King, Jr., drew a crowd at least double 
*»l (he famous 1963 civil-rights March on Washington), King 
*•»< «h ned to withhold his promised participation unless the coalition 
•*• limed its policy of nonexclusion and dropped all known Com- 
« hnIn from the committee. About two weeks before the event, he 
*• ii rd he would not take part unless the Mobe withdrew its invita- 

• - !o Stokely Carmichael, then chairman of SNCC (the Student 
1 ivinlcnt Co-ordinating Committee) to be one of the speakers. 

• who had not yet spoken out forcefully against the war and had 
- * i laken part in an antiwar demonstration, obviously felt a strong 

• •il compulsion to join the antiwar ranks, but I am convinced 
< Ik* finally yielded on both these points only when James Bevel 
i I (with an assist in the second instance from Harry Belafonte, 

• • was close to both SCLC and SNCC) convinced him that the 
•hllization was going to be a tremendous success with or without 
•»i. and that he was in danger of letting history pass him by. 

(King was under tremendous pressure from conservative financial 
lers, who argued that he would confuse the civil-rights issue 
linking it to the antiwar cause. They feared the effect on Lyndon 
1 dmson. Congress, and the public at large. At a New York fund- 
•• ing party for SCLC, King confided to some of his backers that 
had decided to endorse the April action and take part in it per- 
amlly. Within a few minutes he was told by Bayard Rustin and 
Hairy Wachtel that he had just lost twenty thousand dollars— unless 
changed his mind.) 

With the advent of resistance as part of the coalition program and 
'in- government’s response of legal and illegal reprisals, every group 
■id to measure the risks of staying in the coalition against the risks 

• •I dropping out. Now some of them seemed to feel that if they could 
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not get the coalition to adopt their exact program, the antiw.n 
ment was sufficiently great for them to be able to organize re Inn 
successful actions on their own. The spirit of finding a consensu 
reflected everyone’s goals and life styles without violating am* ■ 
gradually yielded to a new mood of manipulation and organi/nn 
chauvinism. Groups such as the American Friends Service Coniines 
and Clergy and Laity Concerned about Vietnam still attended n 
mgs and entered into the agreements, but on several key oceu ■ 
their participation was nominal at best, while their major enru . 
and expenditures of money went into separatist actions. 

II 

Despite these difficulties, when an organic tie can be mainlim 
between the two major types of action— march-and-rally and v;u in- 
forms of resistance or civil disobedience— as it was at the Pcnim 
and again in the ten days of Washington action, from April 24 tin < m 
Mayday 1971, the common goals of all but the most passive m i 
the most violent are strengthened. “Passive” and “violent” may • 
to refer only to methods, not goals, but I believe that this is annil* 
example of the fact that ends and means cannot be separated. H 
as always the methods soon become the goals. For the first group n 
maintenance of the status quo of law and order and societal tran<|n 
lity tends to become at least as important as the goal of ending i*> 
war, if not more so. Hence the repudiations by Gene McCarthy n 
George McGovern of the very antiwar activities that had made ih- 
candidacies even partly viable. On the other hand, those who l 
come emotionally committed to armed struggle as the necc.v u> 
method of social change tend to see even successful demonstrah* 
or civil disobedience as a diversion from the main task and as addn 
to the “illusion” that substantial progress can be made through m 
violent action. Yet trashing and street fighting often appeal to th 
even when they are manifestly unsuccessful. They don’t “smash ih< 
state” or “overthrow the system”; they alienate potential suppori* • 
and provide a convenient cover for governmental repression; mo\* 
ment casualties are usually greater than those of “the enemy”; l>n 
according to their theory, these activities help the participants gel n 1 
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.Mr “middle-class hangups against violence,” and thus become 
, . 1 . (it lie accomplished. 

... m.v view the movement never outgrows the need for mass 
In-, and rallies. No matter what else is happening, the move- 

over-all breadth and strength should be made visible at least 

r i * times each year. This has an important effect on the govern- 
i he participants, and the public. When close to a million people 
. rate on the same day (as probably happened on at least 
i , occasions during the Vietnam war-on April 7, 19 , m ew 

t San Francisco, and other cities; in the October 15, 1969 ’™“ 

, ..wide Moratorium; and in the November 15, 1969, National Mo- 
. ni ion, again in New York, San Francisco, and other cities), its 
nler for a Lyndon Johnson to get away with calling protesters 
. ivous Nellies,” a Richard Nixon with calling them “bums, or a 
no Agnew with calling them “garbage.” In fact, all three got into 
.. MIN difficulty by impugning the intelligence, decency, an patno - 
„ „| people who were so obviously part of a large-scale national 
.. nomenon. The demonstrators themselves need both the reassur- 
. that comes from an impressive public display of numbers and 
guards against the arrogance, rigidity, and adventunsm that plague 
., small groups when they feel they are carrying a histone burden 
Finally, a simple show of hundreds of thousands of fellow 
Mur, leans marching through the streets in opposition to the govern- 

emboldens the waverers in that vast reservoir of intimidated 

I atomized people in our society from whom new recruits must 
, .uni antly be drawn if the movement is to be more than an exercise 

. H -expression by an enlightened minority. . 

« the other hand, if the movement never progresses in signfficant 
..mibers beyond marches and rallies, if its strength is always on d.s- 
. ,.. v but never really used, it gradually loses credibility as a political 
....... After a while the movement itself becomes cowed. Always 

inning up and never getting into live action, the marchers gradu- 
,H v become bored and not at ah sure that they could handle a serious 
ml, nutation in the real world of power and conflict. The dilettantes 
, ,i over and the serious revolutionaries move on, more isolated 
mil incestuous than they should be. 
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To be real, a coalition must come up with more than a * 
letterhead in support of a monolithic program, whether |u 
militant, reformist or quasirevolutionary. It must put forwanl .» 
tion program. It must provide for a diversity of action and < 
ment in accord with the great and enrichening variety ol p 
life styles, and stages of development that exist in any e\|» 
movement. It is ironic that in the late sixties and early sevenh 
greatest assaults against the antiwar coalition came from group 
ing of themselves as “revolutionary.” Yet a genuinely revoluii 
movement must mirror now the unity and diversity that is .1 
requisite of any humanized society of the future. Solidarity 
uniformity, no! 

To put everyone under pressure to take the most “advanced 

dangerous course destroys the coalition very rapidly. It cli * 

most of those with jobs, families, and other commitments, p - 
who may put all of these on the line at the proper time or when 
quate arrangements have been made, but can’t just ignore thcii p 
sonal responsibilities every time the government commits a ■ 
atrocity or a new crop of revolutionaries reaches the breaking p 
and feels compelled to take all-out action. Bringing pressure on il»- 
promotes guilt trips, which in turn often produce short-term <• 
commitment and long-run withdrawal. As I look back on a Ion; 
of former comrades who went to prison and then retired from 1 
movement on their release, it would be easy to blame their delc< n 
on prison brutality and loneliness. Undoubtedly these sobering <• 
siderations played a part, but I am inclined to believe that 
greater problem was their lack of preparedness. They had rusli 
ahead too fast, either on their own premature enthusiasm or sw. , 
along by the fervor of colleagues or leaders. It is amazing how mu 
punishment a person can withstand, not only undaunted but strcngili 
ened by it, provided she or he is convinced of the soundness mi. 
historical relevance of the action that led to the punishment, lim 
prisons and hospitals give one long hours for reflection, away from 
the drama of immediate events. If one has doubts about the valiclip 
of the action that put her or him there, she or he is apt to be demoi a! 
ized or at least to become supercautious about future risks. 
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typically, those who strive to hold a coalition together are 
.,„ uc that its activity must be limited to the “lowest common 
,mtor” (l.c.d.) of agreement. This was the typical ploy of the 
„nd manipulative “united fronts” sponsored by the Com- 
. n nd Trotskyists in the thirties and forties. The Trotskyists 
, 11 " Workers Party) clung to it in the sixties and early seventies, 
Communists, perhaps because they had learned something 
,|,o debacle of earlier efforts, more likely because they were too 
. „„d politically insecure to stand against a vigorous New Left, did 
serious resistance to the Mobe’s rejection of the lowest 
denominator as a guiding principle. In my mind l.c.d. was 
„f a danger to the antiwar coalition than LSD. The lowes 

denominator principle would have forced the more mditant 

live, and experimental sections of the movement (which in 

1, lies meant most of the youth) into a straitjacket fashioned 
I, mi by their more conservative allies (usually the,r e ^[ s) , 

, , „ meant forcing them to choose between being only half alrve 
, . 1, nving the coalition. It offered them two unsatisfactory a tema- 
;; be dominated by someone else’s life style and politics (which 
,mc of the things they were revolting against m the first p ) 

, he cut off from whatever steadying influence and cross- 

lion they could receive from being part of a larger whole, n^a 

working relationship with people who had lo g P 
, Blcatcr “maturity.” At the same time, those who had been m the 

. kittle longer (or who had joined recently £ 

(he psychological and political trappings of an earlier period) 
:: !d^r of Mg exposure to the freshness of vis- and -g- 
•1 1011 that comes from a new generation bom m a _ne« rpe • 

.IV -he youth could free the movement from the toff that had bee 
, led by the Stalin realpolitik, the New Deal, « « 

, „nd the Cold War. Only the youth was capable ■ g 
, “politics that goes beyond politics” to embrace the whole^ 

1 Hfp a noli tics of ioy as well as struggle. Only y 
Th™ ion worid of po™,, —ness 

.,„l |md entered puberty after the sexual revolution. 
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miJtitacL*l >SenCe ° f 3 who,e ‘ heaiced ’ bipartisan comntilim ... 

brotlt L Tr m ’- a ' WayS fragile COaIitio " ™ b 

act it not in name. Some would increasingly ernr. 

anger and fmstration-at both the government and , he l, 

movement m symbolic violence or pseudoviolence. (I cull i,„ 

r ^ ,0 ; ce beC " USe if vioIence is what a B-52 bom bn . , 
or a ghetto does to human life, it seems strange to call , 
bank window by the same name. Damaging property may h, . 

maT, ached™ ”°* « - bumaii , 

attacked or hurt, it is confusing and semantically imprecise ,. 

to 0 " ,hdr “ ger - ,hey -v » inject such a, .. 

withdraw 7 7 ^ 77 * by thdr f ° rmer associates - Others » 
rom the turbulence and unpredictability of mass mu. 

to engage in acts of nonviolent “moral witness” LlatTd fVl ' 

7xeCh77 ° f the StrUggIe - StiU ° thers WouId dr °P out alt. T , „. 
failed the tesf C ° nVentl ° n Pr ° teStS Were 4116 test > and move 


Ill 

The response to the Mobilization’s multitactical program r». 
Srfh COnVe f° n WaS POOr ‘ With a few hundred honorable , 

lems T 7 raUy Pe ° Ple Stayed aWay ' In addition to the 

X ofchk f a rT Ded " the thrCatS made by the 8 overnir, ent , 

ty of Chicago, the growing distrust of the activist win a whi( ,. , 

now mcluded the high-flying Yippics, whose exdav glmmld 

z w ^ aI :r ed ,o inspirc “*«• 

marchers-they were confused and divided by the McCi.nl 
campaigjr. Would demons, radons help or hur, M Would ,hc l, 

“"T ° r k “ P him °“ °' the Whi,e House7 Would "" 
convince the Democratic politicians that he could be a winne. . 

nadon? Werel that WOU,d deny him the n«.n. 

thathad^! ^ r ^ estions anyway for a move,,,.,, 

government b P ° larized the country > and shaken il„ 

fowZIct 7 8 °^ mt0 u StreetS? Why Sh0uld * leave the stre, , 

the war was -t 31 !? 7 Seri ° USness of whos e commitment to 

the war was itself a subject of debate in the movement? In il„ 
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i nl power politics, could the movement assert its power most 
■ < ly by moving from protest to politics or from protest to re- 
fill C? 

*1 surprisingly, the movement never did supply answers to 
questions that satisfied enough people to create that state of 
< ;il excitement, that sense that everyone else is going to be 
, i hat sweeps up the tired, the busy, the doubters (and in the 
li of August, the vacationers), and produces a truly massive 
i Miring. 

1 > mid to the problem, Tom Hayden and Rennie Davis, Mobiliza- 
* project directors for the Chicago actions, showed some early 

• uivalence about the agreed discipline of tactical nonviolence. Part 
dii*. stemmed from the fact that they, along with many others, were 

i ling with the question of whether there was a more effective 
»• i -use to the now frequent police clubbings and arbitrary arrests 
1 i i he traditional methods of going limp, covering one’s body, or 
h inp. several people cover the person under attack. Another part 
Mimed from the fact that at the time both of them were strongly 
imitted to the idea that in the long run the movement would have 

• mm >vc to violent resistance and armed struggle. They couldn’t totally 
<1 i the temptation to prepare for the future (which didn’t seem all 

♦mi far away to Tom, whose eyes would light up at the prospect, 
imrcas Rennie would look sad but determined) by making occa- 
• mil contemptuous remarks about pacifists and bourgeois liberals 
In i refused to face up to the necessity for violence. 

We clashed repeatedly on this subject, sometimes at Mobe meet- 
but more often and much more heatedly in private sessions. 
Hu y told me that their frequent attacks on nonviolence kept them 
touch with “the militant youth” who were tired of nonviolence 
••I angry at the Mobe for continually pushing it, even as a tactical 
■ ♦ cssity. They always assured me that when the time came the Chi- 
*igo action would be nonviolent except in the shadow area of self- 
•M»mse against police attack. My argument was that we could not 

• fiord to be ambiguous, since any lack of clarity encouraged the worst 
- iidencies of excitable or violent groups and discouraged attendance 
l»y a broad spectrum of opponents of the war who did not want to 
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be caught in the middle between violence-prone police and vi..l. ■ . 
prone revolutionaries. 

T? iting trfpS ar ° Und the country > the two question, . 
always asked were: (1) Is there any chance that the polio 

want one? °° dbatIl? ^ ^ y0U ^ that Tom and Rcnn " •' 

mi ^ n m th , e Chi " ag0 events did “fold, trashing was at an air. 

tTsZT; T C y ° CCUrring ar0UDd the ed ® es ’ only whe n , 

streets A f™ ° Ut ° f ^ 3nd s3V3 g ely * 

darna.' ,° r teD dGdiCated trashers oould have done n, . 

a week f Sliehrt § & night , th£m tW6nty thousand Protesters crcul, .1 
Weafh ( ghdy m0re 111311 3 year later . on October 15, 1 9M 
eatheimen showed m their misguided Days of Rage how .. 

hacTthat C °h f be mBl T d ^ tW ° ° r thtee hundred Protestc.s »>... 

the! nlanO Th 1 ” ’ T” 1110118,1 ** P ° Iice knew “ ad van. , 
the r plans.) There was what I considered an unconscionable an. 

testeTs and f ^ ^ by 3t m ° St 3 few doz “ I" 

a \ °T 10nS Wh6n Charging ’ dub - s winging polio- . 

handv at Ae t yiD8 ° bjeCtS " lunch ba § s ’ g arba ge, rocks, whatever « 
S bah w’d / ^ the mucb 'P ub bcized bags of sin, 

bv the end Tf* 8 ^ ^ th ° Ugh 1 do not d °”<* «' 

first and not-h. 6 7f 3 feW peo P le wbo thm ,h. 

fir and possibly the second were appropriate weapons again,, 

police charges. One should remember that although the police .... 

e f f wi,h naik - a year ” d > h *' f ^*5 

ftaZ Z r Blact Panthers haii ”*■«* in a hall. 

Iid.> ' ' Wh “ Fred Hampt0D was i»»dered 

was conclusively established thal at least ninety-,..,. 

y eight shots had been fired by the police (the origin , 
e mnety-eighth bullet was not clear) and that the crime labonii,., 
had manufactured all the supposed evidence to the contrary. 

Peo p le being beaten or arrested were frequently saved by fly,,, 
wedges of fellow demonstrators. Given the fury of the police , I Z 
sidered this a salutary response of human and humane solidarity 

inn anTrfr 1 ^ ^ played 3 stron g ™le in cal,,, 

g and restraining groups of enraged protesters when they were ban, 
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*# i on by a symbiotic combination of police provocateurs and 
r-ih volutionaries” to charge the police in retaliation for earlier 
ii tacks. On the day of the worst police riot, nomination day, 
« laid out cold while establishing a nonviolent line of marshals 
* n police and protesters. The police clubbed him viciously from 
** ml ns he and the other marshals were easing protesters back to 
- * nits after they had moved forward in protest against a brutal 
i on demonstrators. The police had charged into the crowd, 

* mig “Kill, Kill, Kill,” in response to the act of a single youth who 
* pulled down the American flag and strung up his bloodied shirt 

yinbol of the state of the nation in Chicago that week. 
tb»y<!cn used the attack on Davis as the occasion to call for fighting 

* *■ i us “the only moral response” to such savagery, but his appeal 

1 1 confused by code words and double meanings that only a few 

* M closest followers were sure what he was saying. In any event, 

\ handful followed his advice to stay out of the planned non- 
iti march to the convention amphitheater, a march that was halted 

• inks, military Jeeps, and massed police lines. 


Chapter 11 


CHICAGO: 

nil DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION 

' » .pile the small turnout for the convention protests, the govern- 
'd partially saved us when it decided to withhold permits and to 

• loose the Chicago police. The savagery of the ensuing encounters 
- l i he bitter public controversy over the propriety of the police 

1 . helped convince millions of people that the society was falling 
« a i and would not return to normal until the war was ended. Thus 
»* m hieved our immediate objective of increasing public disillusion- 
»■ n! with the war. 

I here was a limit, however, to how far a repressive government 

• I i ampaging police could save a movement that was as divided 

• i * onfused as we were. They could save us from immediate public 
-iiarrassment, even cause a temporary outpouring of sympathy in 
<i behalf, but they could not heal our internal wounds. In practice, 

y exacerbated them. They helped create a movement mystique of 

• ilutionary derring-do and heroic street encounters as goals in 
■ mselves. This polarized the movement around the question of 

• ci violence and gradually led to a tragic separation between the 
t inized movement and large sections of the antiwar public. Al- 

(hnugh the immediate result of the Chicago police riots was to in- 

• • .isc antiwar sentiment, the long-run effect was to make it more 
i 'll leu It for that sentiment to express itself in an organized, effective 
i.» .hion. 

A revolutionary movement must do more than expose the brutal- 
ity of the authorities and reveal its own courage and resourcefulness 
wilder attack. It must communicate the love and honesty it has tasted 
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and proposes as alternatives to the violence and deceit, the em- 
power and profit, of the existing society. It must keep these \ 
m the forefront of its own experience and as integral pair. , 
public image. 

We had accomplished this in a preliminary way at the Pont, 
though not without some internal struggle before the event and 
barricades. In the end, the dominating cry of the protesters i, 
massed troops had been not “fascist robots” or “pigs,” bui , 
are our brothers, join us!” Wire services had flashed around the vs 
a photo of a smiling hippie placing a flower in a soldier’s gun I,.,, 
Some soldiers had actually thrown down their guns and gas m , 
on the spot-and had been hauled away. Others came to our nil 
in the days and months that followed and said that they had iml. i 
decided to join us. 

If we had been in Chicago in the strength and frame of mind , i 
the Pentagon, the results would have been far more positive will, 
without an assist from the police. But the numbers were not il„ 
and the relative purity of heart that had evoked a responsive eel.,, 
many of the soldiers and the public was now under attack within ti 
movement as naivete. It remained strong in most of the rank-and i 
demonstrators who came to Chicago, but some of the now de.ili, 
sioned leaders of the early New Left found it hard to move l, 
protest to resistance without adopting some of the cynicism and „ 
politik of the society we were resisting. 

By the end of the week, police brutality and movement persc\. 
ance had sent out a powerful but simplistic anti-Daley, ....... 

Democratic Party, antiwar message, but had failed to communi, ... 
the deeper wellsprings of the movement. Demonstrators had emc , 
as heroes and martyrs in a good-movement, bad-government • 
drome but had not shown the public that they were willing or ;.M 
to offer concrete, if tentative, proposals for humanizing the instituli, 
and relationships of daily life. 

With a larger, more diversified turnout and without a totalil;.., „ 
response by the government (perhaps even with it), we might l„ 
begun in a week of protest and rap sessions to face up to sonic- , 
the contradictions between the spirit of the demands we were mak,„ 
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’ • country and some of our own practices. We might have begun 
ill rcmedially with sexism, a growing leadership-membership 
i playing up to the media in ways that made it easier for them to 
«f mlher than reveal the movement’s basic attitudes, and a grow- 
tulcncy to romanticize revolutionary violence. This would have 
i*«| us to approach the public as fellow seekers with some im- 
imI preliminary insights into the rottenness of our society and the 
— linns for change, rather than coming on, as we tended to do 
i liicago, as relatively single-minded and self-righteous oppo- 
of the war. As it was, we did not face up to these problems, and 
festered. When they finally did break into the open, they tore 
•Movement apart, paralyzing rather than revitalizing it, fragment- 
•i i at her than integrating it in a more honest synthesis. 

II 

i In intended organizational framework for Chicago would have 
■ ringed self-examination and cross-fertilization as well as protest, 
planned a loose counterconvention, decentralized and diversified 
* nntrast to the rigid, overcentralized, and authoritarian convention 
i l»r Democrats; a Festival of Life to contrast with the Convention 
Hm(h. The Mobe helped groups with major points of view or 

* «>f concern to set up movement centers— places where those who 
“i d an interest or wanted to find out more about it could gather 

m hange information, ideas, and plans. Each movement center 
mcouraged to organize at least one demonstration or other public 
■ • vlty in expression of its own style or politics and to join a few 
'id activities, such as a mass rally and march to the convention 
, hi i heater on nomination day. Another prescheduled activity in 
h we hoped everyone would participate was a gigantic Unbirth- 
r.u ty for Lyndon Baines Johnson. According to our information, 

• •r.on was waiting in Texas for word that it was politically safe 
him to come to Chicago on his birthday, receive a carefully staged 

ilnisiastic welcome, and capture the nomination by acclaim. This 
fill that remained of his original plan to fly to Moscow the week 
1 * 1 »ie the convention, in the manner that later served Richard Nixon 
wrll, and return with news that he was well on the way to solving 
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the problem of Vietnam. The Moscow trip had to be droppnl - 
the Soviet Union invaded Czechoslovakia. (For more on il„ 
see my “Where Tilings Stand Now,” in Revolutionary Nom, 
Anchor edition, pp. 448-54.) 

Loose co-ordination of the counterconvention was to i.il . 
through the Mobilization’s steering committee (expanded to n , 
new forces whose help we sought) and through a co-ordinatin, 
mittee composed of two representatives from each movemcni , 

Our plan began to founder in the last frantic month before Hi 
vention, as we were forced to wrestle with the multiple pn.i 
created by external attack and internal uncertainty. It remain.. i 
intended framework but suffered from inadequate preparalion 
attention as energy was drained into uphill efforts to get p. , 
housing, facilities for movement centers-and recruits. 

The Mobe had worked out this plan in its own hectic . 
and in even more hectic meetings with SDS and the Yippi, i 
of which were now determined to act as separate, often hostile |, 

rather than as members of an all-embracing antiwar coalii 

theory the decentralized counterconvention, movement-ccnin 
proach provided a context in which both groups could pursue il 
own independent emphases and at the same time relate to ... 
groups and activities. But it gradually became evident that sum. 
the more militant” SDS leaders had accepted the plan mainb 
order to camouflage their intention of capturing the main evcni 
the mam body of demonstrators for their own brand of activity 
the time this meant getting as many demonstrators as possil.l, 
rush from place to place shouting hostile “revolutionary” slogan , 
t e police, the delegates, the local bourgeoisie, and noncompl. 
members of the movement-all derided as “pigs.” It involved a su . . 
buckling display of physical strength and determination but 
vemently postponed any real action to some undetermined future I 
Foitunately, most of the youth who showed up were quickly in,, 
off by this frantic sloganmongering, and the short-sighted len.l. 
were left without any troops to lead. (This turned out to be a pa,, 
preview of what happened when Weathermen eventually did 
specific date for carrying out the type of activity implied by its I" 
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•hi ihctoric. On October 8, 1969, not more than three hundred 
m hundred people— including police agents and curiosity seekers 
i<> Chicago for the Weathermen’s Days of Rage, in which the 
were reversed, with demonstrators attacking police and public 
•I of police attacking demonstrators and public. Predictably, the 
lurned against the police in 1968 and against the Weathermen 
- ulortunately by extension the movement in 1969. At least half 
participants dropped out of the Weathermen after observing 
ills of such activity at firsthand. [See Chapter 13.] ) 

III 

' • Hhions within the movement were high at the beginning of con- 
*n week. The poor turnout cast a pall on those who had antici- 
•-•! n last-minute decision by skeptics and waverers to set aside 

• *lmibts and respond to the urgency of the occasion. Even so, 
"ibcr of the early activities turned out well— workshops and rap 
•ns in Lincoln Park; antiwar picketing of the delegates’ hotels; 

* •nvlng memorial service for the slain Native American youth; a 

* ily called protest against the Soviet bloc invasion of Czechoslova- 
kia Johnson Unbirthday Party. 

•‘•n, however, the refusal of the Democratic National Committee 
all the candidates, including Humphrey, McCarthy, and Me- 
in, to intervene either privately or publicly in favor of demon- 
inn permits and the demonstrators’ constitutional rights led to 

* attacks on “illegal” demonstrators. The mounting fury of the 
L. began to dominate everything, uniting the demonstrators in 

imlignant struggle for survival but crowding out almost everything 
for which they had come to Chicago. The movement centers 
largely reduced to survival centers, places of refuge and medical 
1 Hither than units in a decentralized counterconvention. By the end 
kir week, unity among the protesters was high, but it was a unity 
•i left undebated and largely forgotten the great issues that might 
‘ enriched and sustained the movement in the difficult days ahead 
i"< .lions about the kind of society and movement we envisioned, 
ikons concerning a suitable strategy and tactics for ending the 

*41. 
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The absence of most of the middle-aged, middle-class. ,„„i 
w at more experienced members of the traditional antiwai , , 
ions in what had turned out to be the movement’s week <>i 
need increased the alienation of the radical youth from ,1,. „ 
made it easier for the more short-sighted of them to mi- ...., 
the Chicago experience as a signal that from now on trad 

h nd Th p 11 ^^ WhCre & W3S 3t ’ With anned stru 88lc 

d. The Rolhng Stones opportunistically celebrated this .... „ i i. 
a safe distance ,n “Streetlighting Man.” Ramparts maga/in.- 
, eu ogized the Stones and put down the Beatles for tlu ii 

moved 40 3nd l0VC - T ° m Hayden and Lin.la ' t 

squids. 3 Dia 3nd ° rgani2e d tar 8 e t practice for move.,,, ,„ 

A few demonstrators and movement journalists went h,„„. 
wrote glowing accounts in the underground press of the met 
had thrown or the “pigs” they had slugged, sounding like „„„ 

r 1 P dTf 7 fUl taleS 0f the “« gers they had brutalized , 
t seemed that they exaggerated the demonstrators’ violciu, 

they were determined to one-up the lurid accounts of the H<„, , 

Amencan Activities Committee and the reactionary press. 

cas!r T 8 ^ 1008 WCre DOt ° nIy se,f - indul 8ent at best and in 
cases dishonest at worst, they also misled thousands of tea, . 

tiln n Ub ‘ een ' agerS - As late 35 the 1972 Republican National < 
wh ' ^r 1 ’ ^ W6re Pay “ g ^ priCe f0r 11315 as hundreds of y , 

cm! h?/r T ^ f ° r ChiCag ° Came to Miami hoping 
Not ont f3lSe g,am ° r ° f the 1968 Democratic National Convc, 
t on ly was the country in an entirely different psychologic ,1 
political situation in 1972, but these misinformed youth were „ 
to act out a m odeI of events that had never happened (or a, ,„ 

whohirt^H 3l) ' % thCn m ° St ° f the serious anti-imp™, I, 

out the^ T t0 8 Stfeet fighting after Chica 8° had , 
ut their fantasies and discovered that, whatever their views aboui ,i 

ultimate inevitability of violence, movement violence simply did , 

ties. The Weathermen, who had had the integrity to risk thei, , 
lives and freedom by putting the post-Chicago rhetoric into praci„ 
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M warning for some time of the perils of the “military trap” 

- ha h it had led them. But the myths about Chicago lingered on 
immensely complicated the movement’s task at Miami, where 
In lienee in trashing, street fighting or the harassment of dele- 
«n bound to muddy its message. 

IV 

mot fallacies that blossomed poisonously after Chicago had 
♦mm lured earlier by people who shared the Mobilization’s anti- 
,1’. but looked with disdain on its “naive” faith in the power of 
■pic, undiluted by weapons or deceits taken over from the Es- 
l hment. In my view it was proper to point out that the movement 
I outgrow any naive faith it had that Vietnam was a “mistake” 

• i iliun a logical expression of American imperialism; any naive 
. thnt this was a democracy and that the President or Congress 

i rnd the war once it was shown that it was illegal or that the 
i overwhelmingly opposed it; any naive faith that the massing of 
• I sentiment in legal marches and rallies was by itself adequate 
Hu tusk; any faith that the Pentagon, General Motors, the Chase 
m .liiittan Bank, or the oil-space-munitions billionaires would give 
, iln ii stranglehold on the country without a protracted struggle 
i in nny movement casualties. But it was wrong to suggest that the 
inent had to carry out its part in the struggle with methods and 
•pons characteristic of the Establishment. To turn the movement 
lolcnce, deceit, and manipulation was to undermine its essence 
i destroy its strength. The first steps might seem relatively harm- 
might seem justified by the cruelty and intransigence of the 

• i iirncnt, but at stake was the ability of the people to have faith 
dn mselves. 

I lie opposing approaches were revealed in an article in Ramparts 
illy after the 1967 siege of the Pentagon. After complaining of 
wasteful expenditures of money and human energy involved in 
King two hundred thousand people to Washington to challenge the 
1 ni agon, face to face, it declared that a dozen activists could have 
• wed down the war machine more effectively by stalling and burning 
. automobile in each of the roadways leading to the Pentagon. 
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Whatever their ultimate aspirations to the contrary, Rampun 
those who hailed the article at the time as signaling a tactical i ♦ 
through) showed that they had not yet outgrown a rathe i ■ t 
American reliance on gimmickry, and ultimately violence, railn 
on human beings. The analysis led step by step to the post < » 
illusion that the most effective way to express opposition to ii> 
was to trash windows, battle police, and, for the Weathermen, 
bombs in police stations and government buildings. 

The Ramparts criticism completely missed the moral and .| » 

power of the Pentagon action, a power that was profoundly /•• 
because it was concretely focused in a real-life confrontation l*< 
two opposing kinds of power: the power of the government ' 
co-opt, command obedience, punish, and kill, and the pown < 
population to refuse that obedience, to launch aggressive nonv. 
civil disobedience actions, and stand resolutely in solidarity wni* 
another and with the government’s intended victims. Ramparts i § 
as if the sole object was to slow down the Pentagon for a few l»- 
by any means necessary rather than to overcome human inert i < 
anomie in the face of society’s conditioned reliance on govern •- 
“experts” and authorities. Of course we had directed our anp ■ 
our love at the Pentagon, evil practitioner of society’s ruthle 
lence, symbol of the type of institution the people must shut •' 
through strikes, nonco-operation, and other forms of resistant < n 
our objective was not primarily military. It was to nourish a new i 
and practice in politics that would express itself in a variety <>l ■ 
crete forms, including the creation of a counterculture and the i 
ing of a self-reliant movement with roots in the general population 

The Ramparts proposal caught the fancy of despairing movn- 
activists who could not stand the thought of allowing the govern m> 
cruelty in Vietnam to go on another year, month, or day, and 
were therefore looking for shortcuts that might bypass the ner«i 
protracted struggle— a need thoroughly understood by the Vietn;m 
liberation forces. It became the movement’s equivalent of the gi»\ 
ment’s illusion that it could defeat a popularly based moveme nt 
Vietnam with such technological devices as McNamara’s elccii ■ 
fence and such terror weapons as B-52 bombers. 
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Clever the government’s illusions about the strength of a peo- 
movement in Vietnam, at home they understood the power o 
, , ..pic better than Ramparts. The Pentagon Papers reveal high- 
II, may that “the massive antiwar demonstration organized in 
,i,mglun on October 21,” the “massive march on the Pentagon, 

I of necessity have a restraining influence on the government s 
, carry out its policies (Pentagon Papers, Vol. IV, P- 217). 

„ McNaughton, top assistant to Defense Secretary Robert Mc- 
wrote that “the sight of thousands of peaceful demonstrators 
„ i on fronted by troops in battle gear cannot have been reassuring 
country as a whole or to the President in particular (P.P., 
IV, p. 197). McNaughton was “concerned that escalation of 

, |’ war beyond South Vietnam might lead to massive civil dis- 

. .|t, m e, particularly in view of opposition to the war among young 
m. the underprivileged, the intelligentsia and women (Noam 
, ky in For Reasons of State, summarizing pp. 478 and 4yz 
.1 niagon Papers Vol. IV). 

I„ considering additional troop deployments to Vietnam after 
lot offensive, the Joint Chiefs had to make sure that sufficient 
would still be available for civil disorder control (Chomsky 
,.i. Vol IV p. 541). “A memorandum in the Defense Departmen 
. , w weeks later was concerned that increased force levels would 
‘increased defiance of the draft and growing unrest in the 
running the risk of ‘provoking a domestic crisis of unpiece- 
proportions’ ” (Chomsky, citing Vol. IV, p. 564). 


Chapter 12 


LOSING OUR WAY 


• pile the movement’s many problems, Richard Nixon almost 
•nlcd in reuniting it and did succeed in reinvigorating it by in- 
• nn “peace with honor” (code for military and political victory) 

h lie would carry out his campaign promise to end the war. Since 
I yndon Johnson and Hubert Humphrey would have ended the 

* 'icr victory had been attained , the voting public knew that it had 

* lied to once again. After giving Nixon a grace period of about 
months to show what his intentions were, the public began to 

. . its impatience. Fragmented and erratic as the organized anti- 
movement was, widespread opposition to a seemingly endless 
I mind expression in a number of extremely impressive local and 
' mill actions. 

mistanding among the national actions were the October 15, 1969, 
mvvide moratorium (organized by disillusioned former youth 
l « i s for Eugene McCarthy and clearly reaching farther into Mid- 
* America than any previous demonstration); the November 15, 
■'>. national Mobilization and March Against Death, in Washing- 

• and San Francisco; and the nationwide student strike that fol- 

* d (lie April 30, 1970, invasion of Cambodia and the killing of 

• lents at Kent State University and Jackson State College. But it 

* ■ not until April 24 to Mayday 1971 that the movement managed 

• <* again to put together a fully diversified program (including both 
massive legal march-and-rally and large-scale civil disobedience) 

•**<»! attracted and provided meaningful expression for most of the 
• isc forces in the active antiwar and anti-imperialist movements. 
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None of os can escape our share of the shame for no, I 

•h an ti r,T e ‘ he diffiC “"“ S ' hat >"<■ Pa" 

the antiwar movement at a time when the antiwar semin, 
country was growing by leaps and bounds I feel that on 
greatest failures was to allow myself to get mouse^pp ' 

22 ZT mo 8 r n r o ' eM dvB ***&>-» 

State murders. ’ ' DVaS '° n ^ a'" - 

wlml, , 

"? as the ,9S9 Coumel'u 

actmn, and the May ,972 blockade of the Pema 1 n,2 

were'unablTto'maiT' 1 th ' Miami . . 

«- and no^rrpte^.rr^”. 0 ' •"** 

vention But »ii th* T 1972 Re P ubb can National t 

— * 

-» ofTmZr^rLf” s rt d T"*- 

porarily re-energized’ the “ 



, . 350 coIle « es and h 'gh schools went on strike In M-.v I 

Over 1200nn Were i ^ d0W “ COm P IeteI y for some period ol 
Ove 120 000 protesters went to Washington on May 9 to take 

Ca * j d by ,h ' Mobilization Com,,,,,,. 

energized. We had failed^ ‘ Wthe time d ' SlIIUsioned aml 



tion of whether civil disobedience would take over a TL V 

cq|p artixni-xr TU i * ^ OVCf 3S the COtlllllnii 
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muI, organized and made available for those who wanted to 
< part. A politics-makes-strange-partners combination of Trot- 
( Socialist Workers’ Party) and some pacifists argued on the 

• mil that angry protesters would not hold to a nonviolent dis- 
■ and, on the other hand, that the mood of the government and 

i-olicc was such that some of the protesters (usually referred to 
•men and children) would be killed. Their alarmism cast a pall 
munittee deliberations, making them defensive, even paranoid, 
i lhan confident and forward-looking. Concentration was on 
someone else would do— the Weathermen, the “Crazies,” the 

• m provocateurs , the government— rather than on what we should 

• I hat is always a debilitating misdirection of energy. 

Wtcr several endless, inconclusive meetings in which the com- 

• seemed paralyzed and incapable of taking the offensive with 

• » Icar-cut plan of action beyond folk songs, antiwar speeches, 
**”l tight marshaling, I undoubtedly aggravated the problem by sug- 

• ting that the committee was experiencing an untimely “failure of 
» * v i To this day I am convinced that this was the case, but in the 

" •<' mid suspicious atmosphere of the time, it was too pejorative a 
m for the sensibilities of some of those who believed that their 

• ■"■non was morally and politically principled. It hardened their re- 

« once to civil disobedience. From that point on, one important 

• I* »bc leader, neither a Trotskyist nor a pacifist, felt compelled to 
i -ve that his opposition to civil disobedience was based on over- 
all* lining political evidence, not on a failure of nerve. This impeded 

Irce exchange of information and analyses and added to the at- 
phere of self-justification and competitiveness that sometimes 
<t< (ermines the movement’s otherwise amazing ability to find crea- 
• solutions to apparently irreconcilable conflicts. 

In my view, those who based their reluctance to act on the antici- 
iinl violence of the protesters completely underestimated the sober, 

• i iii violence mood of the rank and file. They had been disoriented, 
in I he hothouse of “national” movement politics, by their personal 
*ml political conflicts with a few hard-line advocates of trashing and 
*11 cot lighting. I had been speaking several times a day in towns and 

• Hies scattered across the country. In fact, I made the mistake (as it 
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turned out) of keeping some out-of-town speaking engage ,,, . . 
up to the eve of the event, thereby missing a couple of key . 
meetings m which the tide might have been turned in a m,„. , 
direction before people got locked into their positions. A« . 
the speeded-up politics of New York and Washington, I !„,„„, 
sideraWe ground swell against movement violence, eviden. , ,1 , 
response of the crowds to comments I made on the sub,, , , 
e attitude expressed in smaller conferences by people wl„ 
previously participated in trashing actions. 

k W3S n0t 38 if PCOple had not alread y been kill. 

nnf h l n ; 7 Cre n0t bdng ki ' led hourly— in Indochina; an,! 
ot be lolled again m America by the official defenders of |„ 

r ei usually without the issues being as clearly drawn |,„ 
ountry as they were in Washington that weekend. (Five dm 1 
police and state patrolmen fired into an unarmed crowd a, I 
State, Mississippi, killing two and wounding twelve.) 

The movement should never acquiesce in the slaughter ,,l „„ 
to cTh e r 1 ° Ut ° f negligence or a readiness to have 

but the See T S Skk CVen t0 mention this last consul, , 

but there appear to have been times when cause groups have ,|. , 

a perverse satisfaction in having martyrs to celebrate, and mm 

have purposely prolonged the stay in jail of people they su PI ,„ 

were trying to get out, in order to prolong the period in w „ I, 

cause organization could recruit members and raise funds. This , , . 

k md of human manipulation, based on statistics-let two peopl, 

sufflnW ZT° n T \ ” S ° th3t th0USands wUI be spared 

suffenng— that completely misses the point that the glory of our 
ment which at its best gives it a near miraculous power, lies in , 

lolmiv; r at human beings as “° bjects ” •- ' 

subordinated to its or anyone’s good ends. 

When danger threatens, as it did in Washington in May 1970 

maffi m t V enSlbIe , SeCUrity consistent with 1116 basic' l„, 

mamom and nonviolent thrust to which we aspire. But a sc„, 

thre V aZt ^ aba " d0n 3 because the govern,,,,. 

5 t0 “Pose casualties. In particular, a nonviolent move,,,. . 

be weak and historically insignificant unless the willingness <>l m 
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w to die or suffer imprisonment is at least as strong as their 
il in kill or imprison others. For a nonviolent movement to re- 
i- lore the threat of violence simply confirms the prejudice, in- 

• «l by existing societies of both Left and Right, that in a show- 
- ■*, violence is the only serious answer to violence. To the extent 

hr. prejudice seems confirmed, there will be a tendency for the 
indicated to skip the current stages of struggle and concentrate 
m paring the ultimately necessary violence. In large part this is 

• happened to many of the “brightest and best” of the second- 

• ii ion SDS leaders— Bernadine Dohm, Kathy Boudin, Kathy 
i '.on, Mike Spiegel, Jeff Jones, Bill Ayers, Russ Neufeld, 

1 1 I {vans (third generation), Terry Robbins, Diana Oughton, Ted 

• I (the last three killed by their own bombs, on March 2, 1970, 
hr town house explosion in New York City). There were a few, 

names I will not mention since they are in enough trouble 
•<ly, who seem to have been neither the brightest nor the best 
l appear to have had deep-seated neurotic drives to violence. It 
- aid not be hard to imagine that in a slightly different setting they 
uhl have been gauleiters, colonial police, or Green Berets. But 

• I have mentioned I knew well, and I can attest to their human- 
• and sincerity, as I can for Robin Palmer, Jane Alpert, and Cathy 
vrrs, who fell into the same trap as the Weatherpeople. (In May 
•I Palmer is in jail, having survived the Attica massacre, in which 

nvvnr bomber Sam Melville was gunned down. Alpert and Powers 
both underground, all three where they are as a result of getting 
mght up in violent acts intended to advance a humanist revolution. 
v • wers took the plunge within weeks of the Cambodian protest, 

* !ik*h had discouraged her by its failure to act decisively. 

When pacifists consider drawing back from dynamic confronta- 
»ii . with the government for fear of exposing eager protesters to 
'■ nih or suffering, they should give some thought also to the political 
ilrcts on the eager protesters, some of whom are apt to conclude 

• lull nonviolent direct action is necessarily impotent in the face of vio- 

nrc and to embrace reluctantly one of the three major alternatives: 
i topping out, nonrevolutionary electoral politics, or armed struggle. 
I lie antiwar movement lost ground at the Chicago convention when 
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people stayed away rather than face injury or death; ii k , 
ground in Washington, during the Cambodian invasion, ul, 
Mobe refused to countenance civil disobedience on the (Ik . , 

it could not “take responsibility” for the deaths that miglil I... 
curred. 

Presenting one’s reluctance to act in terms of responsil.llii 
the other persons who might be killed is usually an evasion m .. 
responsibility to oneself, and through oneself to others. One . 
son has decided to face injury or death herself or himself, sl». 
has an obligation to outline the dangers realistically to other |n. 

tive participants. Leaders must guard against creating or pa 

an atmosphere of crowd (mob) intoxication or charismatic pi, 
that will sweep people along beyond their depth. (See Chapi, , 
II.) But even here a delicate balance is required, because all , 
need to be inspired to grow both beyond our fear and beyond , 
paltry routines of normal opposition politics. Otherwise we may il . 
that we have fulfilled our obligation to the victims of society’s n. 
lessness by attending a meeting, signing a petition, marching ... 

parade, or voting for a “lesser evil” candidate. A balance is 

to be struck unless the normal relationships prior to the momnii 
action are egalitarian, open, and honest, and unless those in k . 
ship positions lead more by example than by exhortation. 

People need to know that they can drop out of any dangeron . . 
tion without any implications of cowardice or disloyalty to the cm 
After all, the action may be (or may honestly seem) ill conceive i 
not worth the risks in terms of its potential accomplishments. I In 
are matters on which honorable people differ. In the Cambodian ,1, 
agreement, for example, Brad Lyttle and I found ourselves on 
posite sides of the question. Yet on a number of previous occasion 
when we agreed on tactics, we had faced death together or sulk-., 
beatings and imprisonment. But it is passing the buck at best m. 
patronizing at worst to focus exclusively on the dangers to other p. 
pie who, whether it is stated or not, are presumed to be less dedicai, 
or courageous than ourselves. In the sixties, such protestations wu 
generally sexist and adult chauvinist as well, since the potential vi, 
tims hi whose behalf it was argued that dangerous actions should I 
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I were invariably ‘‘women and children” or “women” “teen- 
rtnd “students.” 

« < veral days before the Cambodian protest, the Mobe was 
... ked on the question of civil disobedience, with a strong mi- 
lt ii it, a strong minority against it, and a third group that shifted 
ilircction or another in accord with the latest rumor about the 
■ nn ic*nt or speculation about the intentions of the protesters as 
y «<l from new arrivals or phone messages. A clear-cut decision 
*. nr ver made, but it was obvious that a bitter public split would 
place if those of us who advocated civil disobedience called for 
i , ' mi the platform. In fact, I was told by the cochairmen of the 
Imls, one a member of the Socialist Workers Party, one a pacifist, 

. .! I advocated civil disobedience, the microphone would be cut 
<i i hey could gain control and denounce the call. 

1 1 was not an easy situation, particularly since fragmentation and 
.t.ii inn squabbling were among the movement’s chief problems. 

M M the next-to-last speaker had finished and it was my turn to give 
* dosing speech, I was still meeting desperately on the platform 
• h officers of the Mobilization who had been selected, along with 
< If, to make a last-minute decision on tactics. There was no com- 
i together. Advocates of civil disobedience vacillated because they 
i . (old that the marshals judged the mood of the crowd to be “ugly. 
ii.. cochairmen of the marshals reported that the marshals unani- 
mously opposed civil disobedience and would actively resist it. I knew 
.i,.it i fie report was exaggerated, that the marshals themselves were 
i. u|cd, but I also knew that if competing groups of marshals issued 
•ntradictory sets of advice from their bullhorns, they would cause 
il confusion in what under the most favorable circumstances would 
h ive been a delicate operation. 

In my talk I tried to make as strong a case as I could for the neces- 
iiy of moving from exclusive preoccupation with marches and rallies, 
important as they were, to massive strikes, boycotts, and other re- 
liance action by those who were prepared to act as the necessary 
Milling edge of the movement. I urged that as people returned to 
i In n* local communities they should support the strikes and nonvio- 
U nt resistance actions already under way and organize new ones. At 
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the time this seemed to be a wav not cmhr ^ 

| n h ‘ ” n,liCK Of ,'' ,e momenl - voiding stinnishel oT Ac pi",, ' 

ootd " A.' r 3,80 “ em ^ <■» -ponance „ 
rooted in the communities where we hved worktvf a , . 

organic relationships. As 1 looked back a few w«b Ian , 

tacwa^rri^WnS^ ” v IaCi f “ ,Ua " tJ ' '*“»*"* 

or sakdng that 

"tsrzrs- ' 

•bon. no, coining to ’ 

to a spring picnic, but you know damn well that’s ah 1 1 

ships better We shnnM ho t CQm Phcated rcl.ii . 



to the assembled multitude- somethin* u ff 5 g two aItcrn "’ 
who feel that what we hZ’^l ^ 35 the foIIowing: 

to disband to return to their ^ 7 t0d3y IS enough and 

there should do sTnle ^ °" the «"'n' 

ZZZr. d T” " 

Tom Hayden had been deeply disnn^th TlZ^ZT" '' ' 

Cambodian »' "• 

HedMM brutal^. InTfew'h,,"' 

John Froines, Sid Peck Ld I h!d °\ !f pIatfonn ’ Eluding Tom. 
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i proceeding at the end of the rally. The first was to return 
*• h of the other two would be outlined by a person who ad- 
•r,i .1 nnd planned to take it. I then advocated a nonviolent march 
fe* invention amphitheater; Tom proposed breaking up into 

• i tm i ly groups that would “make sure that if blood is to flow 
•mi he only our blood.” 

• hr Cambodian protest a similar device would have provided 
h Nary unity in diversity without violating the convictions and 
«•! those holding either major position. But we failed to work 

• . Ii a common-sense solution. Undoubtedly it was more diffi- 
m do so because of the rigidity of the SWP, which knew what it 
.1 mid had organized as a power bloc to push its “single, correct 
" Hut the rest of us had known for a long time how the SWP 

# - tied, and we should have found a way of preventing it from crip- 

ihe protest. We should have managed to draw on the less rigid, 
ecumenical impulses of other participants (who far outnum- 

• ! die SWP and its followers), initially on the Mobe’s co- 
sting committee, later among the mass of demonstrators. Tens 

Imusands were ready for militant, nonviolent action, did not un- 
bind the complicated relationships and responsibilities within the 
, ii'.oring coalition, and left disillusioned. 

Nflcr May 9, the student strike continued for a time and there were 
nir good, new local actions. But we had failed to act with sufficient 
h iMVcness when the time was ripest and the crowd both biggest and 
...•ii ready. Even with this failure, we achieved a partial victory. 

• Hon responded to the protest, to the student strike, and to other 
i n . Mires by announcing that American troops would be withdrawn 

Cambodia by the end of June. But most people in the movement 

me aware that we had faltered when history demanded decisive 

.. lion. Instead of feeling exhilarated by the ability of the people to 
linnd up to the government and win at least the partial victory that 
v\ ms in fact won, they were disheartened to think that the war con- 
llnucd, even though somewhat abated, and that protest action was 
petering out as divisiveness and the summer doldrums took over. An 
unwarranted and unnecessary sense of powerlessness gripped the 
movement, contributing to the growing crisis of self-confidence. 
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These feelings were intensified when the Mobilization < 
split in two. Clearly it had outlived its usefulness. On a < iii 
casion, it had failed to unite militants and moderates m 
tactical action. It was not apt to be able to do so in the futuic 

The Trotskyists and a bare handful of allies (though th 
gathered hundreds of sponsors on paper, who played n»» ■■ 
decision-making) organized the National Peace Action 
a single-issue anti-Vietnam war organization with a program h 
to “peaceful, legal demonstrations.” Their key demands wen i» 
the troops home” and “Out now.” Nixon, of course, was alt* 
the process of carrying out the withdrawal of American 
troops, a process he managed to spread out over 3Y2 yrm 
strategy was to escalate monumentally the air war and naval *.l. * 

and replace the American ground troops with Asian merccnan. 
press-ganged “conscripts” in order to “change the color «-i 
corpses” and reduce the politically unpopular American casual i\ 
Though in some ways the NPAC slogans failed adequately in 
lenge this contemptible maneuver, there can be no doubt tli.n 
mass legal demonstrations that they organized with great clln « 
kept the pressure on the Administration and served as a remit 
that the people were restless and would not tolerate an indelimi- 
lay in ending the war. 

Most of the organizations that had been in the Mobe joint <i 
forming the People’s Coalition for Peace and Justice (initially < ,ili 
the National Coalition Against War, Racism, and Repression. I. 
morously referred to as the new coalition against everything). 1 
many of them put only limited energy into its programs, preferring 
“go it alone” organizationally. As its name suggests, PCPJ joined i 
issue of domestic oppression to that of foreign war, a step long «»\. - 
due. In theory the Mobe had always stood against racism, sc\r > 
political repression, and economic injustice. Its rallies had alw.» 
featured speakers on these subjects (except sexism, which began i 
appear regularly as a speaker’s topic in 1969). But clearly mosi • 
the demonstrators and the organization itself had found it easiu i. 
wax indignant over the napaiming of a Vietnamese child than ov 
black children bitten by rats or suffering malnutrition in the weal i In 
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in the world. Tactically, PCPJ organized massive legal 

rallies (usually in strife-torn cosponsoiA.p w.tll NPAC) 

civil disobedience. Its most successful ctvd <£*•* 

... the Ap.il- May 1971 protest that began with * e P “ P 
im d ended with the Mayday attempt to shut down the govern 
a day. The huge “legal march and rally” that plated 

.. ,,,, „f protest was jointly organized by NPAC and PCP . 


Chapter 13 


THE WEATHERPEGPLE 


In commenting on the May 1970 failure of the Mobilization Com- 
mittee to respond dynamically to the Cambodian invasion, Kirk- 

I Mil rick Sale writes that 

100,000 people went to Washington for a demonstration that 
apparently was so frustrating in its avowed nonviolence that 
many participants took to the streets after night-fall, breaking 
windows, blocking traffic, overturning trash cans and challeng- 
ing the police in an outburst which ended with 413 people ar- 
rested and which one Weatherman called worse than the 
Chicago National Action. [Sale, SDS, p. 637; emphasis added] 

Those pacifists who joined with the Socialist Workers’ Party in 
preventing nonviolent civil disobedience helped perpetuate the myth, 
i riterated by Sale, that nonviolence is ineffective (frustrating) when 
political or social struggle reaches the stage of serious mass conflict. 

I I was not the nonviolence that was frustrating but the passivity. By 
foiling to take militant action, all of us left a tactical vacuum in a time 
«»l high energy and political need. Almost inevitably the vacuum was 
filled in part (though only in part) by those who were left leaderless 
mikI could think of nothing better to do than commit petty vandalism 
nr battle overbearing policemen. The situation demanded force. When 
w r failed to provide an action employing force without violence, a 
few people turned in desperation to the only other kind of force they 
knew or felt capable of initiating: force with violence. Gandhi, whom 
most “Gandhians” resemble about as much as most Christians re- 
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::r“; W0Uld h T sym P athized with those Who r„,i 
for Zt WCMM/n d been created > even thou eh hi. , 
he write: ^ t0 P reventln g the vacuum. |„ , 

I do believe that where there is only a choice between cowan, 

11, 192oT W ° Uld Vi0leDCe ' [Y ° Ung Indi °‘ A "' 

of v* ^ er StUdy dle Gandhian philosophy of conflict ” ( 
o/ Ftofence, Joan Bondurant writes: 

Nonviolent conduct, Gandhi insisted, is “never demon!, V,,,, 
whereas coward, ce “always is.” [Bondurant, p. 28 , 
ndhi from Y oung India, October 31, 1929] 

Sale falls into another, related error He eon ate, th* w , 

pet^Ieoft P h Ce ^ “ ° f sit-downs” wii'l i 

pet y violence of trashmg and street fighting. To make matter v , 

or t r ci smeeh ’ under the ...i 

® “ r/*** laMl ” Onoe P Cr 

i™* ff' T ma “ er Whe,ier y°“ 'tom an, a 

ten* to do, or ind, S crtamately condemn t hem, as the go.cn 

« 

aTayT “r'V" ^ ° f " S Wh ° 

S X h f l V , u e exis,i ”* 5 “iety, whether (he ovc, 

violence of canit-iT’ * ' CIA> a " d lhe Penta 8 0 “ or the instiluti,,,, 

mem ttefa C f a "" 0t “ ff0rd 10 bl " r distinction in 

violent With ° Ut Vi ° leoce and for “ tin 

Because Sale does not mate the distinction, he apparently set- 
reason to question the Weathermen's comparison bemeen the ( 

ZZZTLZ * orsaDiza,iM,s ,9d9 : 

. y or Ka S e - Both of the actions were “violent ” in thp cio„r, 
m which that term is used by Mitchell, Sale, and others. Since Z 
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* “in were arrested in Washington than in Chicago, it seems rea- 

• title to conclude that the action may have been “worse,” that is, 

“violent,” that is, “better.” Unfortunately, the whole compari- 

♦ In about as absurd as the comparison Jeb Magruder made in his 
".mny to the Ervin committee, of the law-breaking activities of 

* •" igate with the law-breaking activities of the nonviolent antiwar 

• merit with which his old ethics teacher, William Sloane Coffin, 
«*« r.sociated. 

hi l he Days of Rage, Weatherpeople used chains, pipes, clubs, 
•»*! brass knuckles in a vicious attack not only on every available 

• inilnw, automobile, and policeman but on people who tried to 

in l their cars, stores, or homes. That is what they came to Chi- 
N for, and that is what they did. In Washington, there was some 
«* "Inm trashing by disgruntled protesters, involving perhaps a few 
rn of the 120,000 who were in Washington at the time. There 
*•«» also random arrests, perhaps totaling another few dozen, by 
" iy police. But the vast majority of the 413 who ended up in jail 
arrested while carrying out nonviolent sit-downs in the streets 

• Img to and from the White House. To their shame, the SWP mar- 

• *1 and some of the pacifist marshals tried to cordon off the sit- 
•wners and directed other demonstrators to stay away from “those 

pic”— “They are conducting an unauthorized demonstration.” 
"“I (he tactic of nonviolently blocking access to buildings where war 
lines and crimes against the people were being planned was a sound 
t* Its use at that time pointed the way to the People’s Lobby and 
‘tiiy Day, a year later. 


II 

In describing the first night’s trashing action at the Days of Rage, 
■ ile writes: 

ten plate-glass windows in a bank went crumbling, a Rolls-Royce 
had every window in it shattered, on one block every parked 
t ar got hit, the windows of the Astor Hotel, Mon Petit Restau- 
lant, Park Dearborn Hotel, Lake Shore Apartments were 
smashed and splintered, and the windshield of a police car was 
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instantly cobwebbed, the cops inside too startled to move I , 

trTvfandT ^ StreCtS and SideWaIks > Unmhldful of tlu „ -• 

ment ^ “ them by the m0re 

window fT • • • ; ° ne youn 8 man who tried to saw 
windows of his car was pushed roughly to the sidewalk, k„ , . , 

L triS°to i tW ° Weathennen ’ and wken the woman 

[TeoyT ^ t0 °’ Was shoved t0 1116 

T r y indications ™ Sale’s book that he is honest ,,, » 

of Rase ? 7 th S w th f ^ triCS t0 PrCtty UP the P icture of «'<■ ' 1 • 

nosedf ° ? er Weathermen atrocities. But he does list all the 
posedly proud trophies of which the Weatherpeople boasted l„ 

S att T Pt t0 P,CtUre themselves as he roes of the class 

Sice carT S ;^ C 1116 Lak * Shore apartments ,t. 

police car. I was there as a disgusted observer and saw that » ,i 

p.oportranate'y h, el, percentage ot the cars wrecked were V„ll 

“ d °? Cr °' d “■> >™«-priced cars, bevitab.y the ^ 

me« The WeaT* W "' h h ° USed ™ anlci,!r 

aTctinl h 7" SW ‘ P ‘ d ° Wn an ***'" 

7’ f 0letarian “d lower-middle , I . 

tamg. That was the "one block [where] evety parked car got h„ 

“ impecunious law student, was holding a „„ . , 

rfal w!l "k TT S “ PPOrt f ° r "" defendants, ■ 

as inf 8 ? 77 th ° Se dayS; “* old J'n'dPy was wiccl.-.l 

s was the car of one of the persons who had come to the meet.,,, 
her first venture into movement politics. 

n* La ™ tha ,? 6Vening 1 met Bemadine Dohrn, Mark Rudd, and som, 

secured fofthT^A “t 3 **** ° UtSide Chicag °> that 1 h '"' 

seen the Rolls R ^ trium P hant, y asked if I hn.l 

ed^Wten T , ? ° thCr “ Pig Pr ° perty ” they had “lib.-, 
ated. When I confronted them with what I had seen, the glow let, 

wrong ” C After $hamefaCedl y admitte d that “something wen. 

• T m ° mentS ’ argUment ’ Bernad ine agreed th,, 

win fiden^lT 1316 ° f pers0naI pro P erty would n„. 

wm friends, influence people, or build a humanist, revolutionary 
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• merit. Even Mark Rudd seemed temporarily chastened. So close 
in surface was the anguished conflict between their humanist 
Millions and their new-found intoxication with the liberating 
•insy of violence.”* 

Mui war, racism, and capitalist exploitation raged on, and the non- 
i * nl movement continued to be less resolute, imaginative, and 
d than the times demanded. The despair of the Weatherpeople 
loo deep, their experience over a period of years of the hypocrisy 
« I violence of the society too searing, for them to abandon their 
•• ' in into revolutionary counterviolence on the basis of their am- 
ulcnt reactions to one confused battle. After all, were they not 
lug to purge themselves of “bourgeois morality” in order to be- 
iu- strong enough and efficient enough (the young man kicked in 
groin for standing between them and their target) to lead an 

• med struggle? 

I lie ruling class speaks of love, nonviolence, and civil liberties, 
•lillc ruthlessly employing violence and suppressing civil liberties 
l»r never there is a “clear and present danger” to their power or prof- 
, and often when there is not. Is it not healthy then for true revo- 
iiionaries to get rid of those restraints, to drop the pretenses, steel 
msclves to violence, and deny civil liberties to their hypocritical 
I'ponents? Unfortunately, the Weatherpeople failed to understand 
•luil “hypocrisy is the tribute vice pays to virtue,” as de La Rochefou- 
iiuld, I think it was, once pointed out. Compassion, rejection of vio- 

• m e, refusal to treat other human beings as objects or as means to 
nr own good or bad ends, these are all necessary virtues. To reject 

• hem during the struggle to create a good society is to reduce danger- 
usly the possibility of achieving them after the revolution has ap- 

1 'iiicntly triumphed. Our society is bad not because it stresses civil 
liberties but because its real-life devotion to them is so limited and 

* Cf. Franz Fanon’s discussion of this phenomenon in The Wretched 
"f the Earth . However deep and conscientious Fanon was, both as an 
"I ‘server and a revolutionary, I feel that the phenomenon he describes 
■mi u>ng colonial people has been received in a different culture (particu- 
i nly that of the white middle- and upper-class youth represented by the 
Weatherpeople) with much too shallow enthusiasm, and has been ap- 
plied much too mechanically to essentially different historic conditions. 
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because they are undermined by the power of the corporal I. 
the government. How effective can free speech and far | .. 
when adequate access to a mass audience is under the conn 
few privately owned, multimillion-dollar corporations and i 
dollar networks? To borrow a phrase from the White lion « 
dom exists, but it is no longer operative. We have freedom in 
but not freedom to be heard. But that is not a reason for doinr 
with freedom in the name of freedom. By the time the Weatlin \ 
came on the scene, every serious revolutionary should have l< ■ 
from the experience of the Soviet Union and its colonial bloc ml 
era Europe that a revolution without civil liberties is a revoluii- 
the road to tyranny, not freedom; fear, not dignity; hierarch', 
democracy. 

Two months after the Days of Rage, the Weatherpeoplc held n 
last above-ground National Council meeting at Flint, Michigan, 
ing the 1969 Christmas holidays. Bernadine Dohrn showed how 
cessfully they had suppressed their humane sentiments in oidn 
condition themselves as disciplined agents of revolutionary viol* ■■ 
and how far this had taken them from the human love that made it 
aspire to be revolutionaries in the first place. She waxed euphoric . 
the recent Tate-LaBianca murders by members of the Charles M 
son gang. In words she later was ashamed of, she told the gathcim 

Dig it; first they killed those pigs, then they ate dinner in tin 
room with them, then they even shoved a fork into pig Tate 
stomach. Wildlf 

Question: If the Manson gang had been financed and directed h 
the CIA, FBI, or a giant corporation, as many kookie assassins li 
been, what would Bernadine have said? Is one’s sympathy for iln 
human victims of diseased minds and diseased politics limited to tin. 

fThe words are taken from Sale’s account (p. 628), except that I hav * 
substituted “pig Tate’s stomach” for his “the victim’s stomach.” I was i«»M 
of the speech by at least a dozen persons who were there, including cl<> 
associates and two members of my own family. Although one would h;t\« 
to get the tapes from one of the many government agents present in ordn 
to be sure of the exact words, Sale’s version is similar to those reported i< 
me, except for the phrase I have substituted. 
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by the “other side”? If not, where do we draw the line? 

Jt valid to argue that “they” are killing for power or p rrfto 
hi c killing for revolutionary love? Does the 

succeed only if they whip themselves into an 

■ ■■ ■ - rrv rsrr ;C. - r " ; 

, to the movement to overcome its g ^ ^ came 

, unbrace “revolutionary” violence , ^ 

’^LTur^rirufacturing antipersonnel bombs.^Diana 

•I'hton was so badly dismembered, ™ J^id be 

utned in fragments that it took seVen f Robbin s, 

our 

I... laid shyly kissed me on the cheek a .. seemed to 

. iission of violence had come to an unp ’ loving human 

... ^ to) to ^ure mu to ™ Lulled. 

, L victims. Shortly after the even. . pnvate £-£ ^ 

, tny underground Weathermen ^rmnds told ^ by , 

•Mini victim, was killed o y nrenarine for their enemies 

to toBtota. o f ^ Bonor toy ™ WPJ1 his asstKiates t0 

“ baA ° had been raging for some 

tlmndon the project. A b g b efore the blast, 

•lavs over the legitimacy of ^ enterp^ Two days ^ 

Boudin, who was cut and b» ned hut wer f losing 

STJffiSrr. rr^vatJtomtoem- 

luu k on their new couise. j because it appeals 
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and exploiters. There is men. ip this argument if onc d ,„. 
to coneert the entire ruling elass or achieve a transfer „! 

^ *07 h, 0 ‘ Pe ° P,e . by ' he P ro “ ss ° f ->P'c L 

ences of the w °th° 1Ce ^ wllhout h<:av >' casualties, lint Hi. 
ences of the Weathetpeople remind us that if the potential i. . 

however stunted or deceived, coexists with evil in L !,. 

of our enemies, by the same token, the potential for evil ... 

anvrf 0 !^ °u “ “ d °” ailieS - “ is not to brla 

any of us can succeed m using violence surgically, scsim.i 
without being corrupted by it. 

the !T h ° USe Catastr °P he > m ost of the surviving W, 
men began the long climb back to political sanity. When they I, 
government buddings they were scrupulously careful to lc !„ 
no cation and take other precautions to be sure that no 
injured or killed. Mark Rudd was removed from officl and , 

l dw / d h* f ° r S1X m ° nthS f ° r arrogance and fad ure to accept tin , 

rnttaSZ' h n e ' and ' n0W ' ThCy iSSUCd Waraings "" n, 

ment against the mditary trap into which they had fallen Tl„ 

Z S ZT 8m8 thSir t0 ^ P- in — demoustra,!::: 

eluding the once-scorned legal marches and rallies. They emnh , 
va ne °f warm and fife-g^ human relationshi * ^ 

had a tendency to sound as if they were delivering ex cathcdu, , 

thTrhe f mentS 01 head ' n8 a ” iraminent apocalyptic revolution ' 
the rhetoric was more that of the youth counterculture, in wide n 

than the — - **■ 

lesfand^hfmei’ 38 T ^ ^ WOre on ’ the actions « 

that “1 h “ f ge H r 3nd 1CSS COnfident ‘ 11 Seems to me. s.„i 
they are caJhl ’• lm , P ° SSlble t0 Iive the useful lives of win. 

hopethevs^b r° f 'T ntly adV3nCe the revolution > win, I, 
had th Y b 1CVe m d6Spite the anguish jt has brought them I l„ , 
had the courage and sincerity to put into practice the first st , 

action required by the rhetoric of revolutionary hatred al c ,,, 
fionary violence to which so many others gave cheap lip-^rvicc ! 
ca^e they d.d, they showed us all some of the perils of that com 
vio ence with which they were associated was infinites, m., 
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<1 (o the human suffering inflicted by a single plane in a U.S. 
• tjf raid. So far as we know, there were no victims other than 
f their own number. The buildings they blew up were centers 
* - i lean imperialism or domestic violence— parts of the Pentagon, 

upltol^ police stations, the Bank of America, and military in- 
« Minns. The American bombers not only attacked military in- 
ti »niis but razed whole cities, towns and villages, making specific 
- I on hospitals, schools, and living quarters. The men who 

* "<| the American attacks (and lied about the worst of them) 

* * i hr men who carried them out are (rightly) allowed to walk the 

i . unpunished. Many people even consider them heroes because 
I iehmann) they obeyed orders or because (like several thou- 
«! war resisters) they spent lonely months and years in prison. I 
ft i them pitiable men, deserving compassion, not praise, needing 
'tfliilitation, not promotions. No matter. Can we consider our- 

• • * advocates of democracy if we do not insist that the Weather- 
, I •!(• be accorded at least as much respect and freedom as the POWs 

■ i other returned veterans? Can we claim to believe in humane 
»im s if we do not welcome them back as men and women who risked 
ii own lives and freedom, trying, however misguidedly in my view, 
mlvance the cause of freedom and dignity? 

I here are some indications that the bomb that exploded in the Capi- 
i building may have been placed not by Weatherpeople but by the gov- 

• uincnt. One of them is that the statement claiming “credit” was signed 

i he Weathermen, whereas the genuine Weather underground had sub- 
iiutcd the word Weatherpeop/e to avoid the sexism implicit in the other 

IH III. 


Chapter 14 


“IT’S A WONDERFUL FEELING 
TO HIT A PIG” 


I wc return to the statement by Sale’s anonymous Weatherman 
•imnnt that the outburst of “violence” in the aftermath of the 
‘ • led Cambodian protest was “worse than the [Weathermen’s] 

• ugo National Action,” it seems to me that it reflects the same 
, hological need to believe in the widespread, eager commitment of 
Avar protesters and other oppressed Americans to violence that 
i i lie Weatherpeople astray in the first place. Frighteningly, this 
•j i'tnisal was made long after most of the underground Weather- 
"l>le, who had risked their lives and freedom testing that belief, 
i discovered its falsity. They faced up to reality more honestly 
• n some of their supporters, who championed revolutionary vio- 
u. c from the sidelines and expressed their commitment in rhetorical 
i- 1 1 actions and word bombs, blowing up movement meetings rather 
m government buildings and disrupting antiwar rallies rather than 
•Hilary supply lines. 

I lie original gross overestimation of the people’s readiness for 
mlence can be seen in the following excerpts from two of the last 
j nhlic statements issued by the Weatherpeople before they disap- 
I ’a red underground: 

I'he notion of public violence is increasingly key. . . . We have 
to answer all the pig sounds about sabotage being terrible, sui- 
cidal and adventurous with what we have learned from the 
Vietnamese and from Black revolutionaries. . . . Armed strug- 
gle starts when someone starts it ... to debate about the 
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“correct time and conditions” to begin the fight, or about a pli 
of work necessary to prepare the people for the revolutmi 
reactionary. MAKING WAR on the state creates both the • 
sciousness and the conditions for the expansion of the stun 
. . . proving that it is possible to move and that there is an on 
ization with a strategy. [From a statement distributed ;it ' 
Flint, Michigan, National Council meeting, December I'" 

There are hundreds of collectives being built all over the coum. 

. . . which can strike in co-ordinated ways. . . . We arc I mil. ! 
ing an army, a centralized, military organization that can I 
the struggle. [From the last official statement issued by il 
national office] 

Finally, their first public statement from underground had i In 
say: 

Our job is to lead white kids to armed revolution. . . . Ten -i 
thousands have learned that protest and marches don’t do u 
Revolutionary violence is the only way. 

There are several notions in these statements that require comm 
not to harass the Weatherpeople but because romantic misconcc|»ii' 
about the naturalness of violence and the inevitability of armed Mm 
gle persist to this day. The fact that for most “revolutionaries” ! 
hold these views the day of Armageddon has been postponed In 
tomorrow to the day (or decade) after tomorrow is not so determm 
tive of their style and relationships as the fact that they place (h> 
ultimate reliance on this “final stage of conflict.” This reliance mid- 
mines their ability to develop alternative sources of self-delimii 
and power. 

The manner in which the Socialist Workers’ Party helped prc\ < 
dynamic action at the Cambodian protest is suggestive of the nun 
lesser ways in which this influence is exerted in movement coum 
and through the organization of flaccid projects that contain and < < 
sume potentially revolutionary energy. Contrary to popular prejudi 
the Communist Party plays a similar (if weaker) role in blunting tl> 
edge of forceful protest. Lacking creative energy itself and isolai. 
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people it wants to lead, it tries desperately to establish a 

. lire and exert an influence wherever revolutionary energy mani- 
iihdf. Unfortunately, its usual role for more than a quarter of a 
,„.y has been to try to tame and restrain that energy. There are a 
...Ikt of reasons for this, including its subservience to Soviet m- 
u (the state, not the people) and its defensive reactions to gov- 

persecution and popular hostility. But clearly an important 

is its traditionalist belief that when the groundwork is finally 

i nnd objective conditions are ripe, the transfer of power will take 
. „ through armed struggle. Holding this belief, it has no reason to 
Hilmsize kinetic experiments in the power of force without vio- 
, IS0 to wrench concessions from the establishment that weaken t e 
m’s mystical authority and strengthen the self-confidence of the 
„,,lc. It has no faith in the building of new centers of power and 
. iiiy (the counterculture at its best), to erode the authority of the 
i,l institutions and serve as launching pads (foci) for militant non- 

Unlont struggle. . 

In Marxist theory, the doctrine of dual power easily lends itself 

, ,m emphasis on a politically aggressive counterculture, though most 
hii xists have assumed that the final assault on the old institutions 
,|| ,nkc place through armed struggle.* Ironically, Trotsky’s authori- 
Milve and undoctrinaire History of the Russian Revolution makes it 
... „ r that strikes, desertions from the Army (the peasants voting 
,il, their feet”), refusal to obey orders, transfer of loyalty to the 
mocratic Soviets (coalition bodies loosely composed of representa- 

of workplaces, neighborhoods, and political parties) occupa- 

Knns of government buildings and public squares (the 1917 Russian 

♦ Wolfgang Leonhard argues in his Three Faces of Marxism that jifter 
i,. 1870s both Marx and Engels believed in the ' PJJjSj » answered by 

Murx'aod E^e^They repeatedly emphasised that this must depend on 

rl» Face, o) Marxism, Rinetort/Wmston, p. 
;m). 
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“f t ,° day ’ S Sit ' ins > and mass demons*., 

* u / u be summed U P 35 f01 « without significant 
combined with the disintegration of the Tsar’s forces to „| , 

IliTtramf ? ^ “ OVerthrowin 8 Tsar than armed . . 
e transfer of power in the October Revolution took place wm 

loss of less than a hundred lives. Armed struggle did not I 

important until later, when it was adopted (undentandably ! 

penod and the conditioning of Lenin, Trotsky et al ) -,s il 

“d *• ™°™°° . 

ention and White Russian counterrevolution 

skyttTaiTes or 0 ’ 3 ,''''' ' ha " c ° w “P°™y Marxist 

y Parties chng to armed struggle despite changed materi d < 

ry and technological) conditions. Contrary to Marx they In „ 

. . p wer- As ln the Soviet Umon so in the United '.i 

orZa ionsT,r r,> ' ^ “'■* Prl ° d ‘ y ov “ «“ 

ganizations of the people. As in the Soviet Union where , 
managed socialism stands in opposition to democratic 
management, and selfish material incentives have crowded omit 
oral incentive of communal solidarity, so in the United Stale 
Marxist parties attempt to manage and manipulate the people 
name of revolution, appealing to their less worthy impulses (L i,, 

LXrstt^^’ daSS ^ ^ 

membership m a conspiratorial elite, and the power of the 
m er than to revolutionary solidarity and inventiveness or die 
of the people to resist in ways that express and nourish tlTr 1 
lonary humanism. Given the catastrophic nature of mnri 

stjtz T so ‘ * 

e tist repression, even when introduced for the mom i 

p~di p ;rr- r, ame *• »* 

Of Sfraile With0 “' Vi0W “ ,he basic “I- 

Unfortunately, so long as you place your final reliant 
straggle, controlled and led by a military or m.™ r 0 " 

«on, you ** 

and unarmed people, except as a minor irritant in the bowels ol il,. 
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You may go along with protests, strikes, and nonviolent re- 
■ as forms of harassment and means of reaching potential re- 
much as you engage in hopeless electoral campaigns, not to 
»«ii to propagandize. But you have no interest in them as poten- 
•in ccs of revolutionary displacement. You may even hope that 
" lesser” ventures fail so that people will learn the necessity of 
I -.I ruggle— and this hope can lead to disastrous decisions in 
> situations. 

im addition to the SWP and CP, there are a number of more lively 
ils from these two organizations and several newer Marxist- 
miist or Maoist groups that have sprung up from the ashes of the 
Hir.ioned New Left, including Revolutionary Union and October 
«ic. Their secondary characteristics differ, but believing in the 
liability of armed struggle and of governmental repression unre- 
ined by the existence of popular centers of alternate power, each 

• Hying in its own way to build a centralized, hierarchical, manipula- 

nnd basically monolithic structure to direct the conclusive rnili- 

• phase. They seek to reventure the path once trod so inexpertly 
> i lie Weatherpeople, in theory learning from their mistakes but ob- 
i aisly not having learned very much. 

'lone of these groups (whether basically conservative, such as the 
I* and the Communist Party, or radical and slightly more in touch 

• 'll (he times, such as several of the newer groups) has any reason 
• \pcriment in forceful methods that differ qualitatively from vio- 

ut c. To the extent that they succeed in setting the tone for the revo- 
•iinnary movement and are presented to the public by press and 
ivernment as representative of it, their belief in the inevitability of 

• med struggle will become a self-fulfilling prophecy. This will be par- 
ularly true if, as seems more and more likely, the existing system 

• nves incapable of solving its problems— cannot feed the coun- 
ty, dcpollute the environment, produce quality products at reason- 
able prices, provide useful work, vivacious education, efficient health 

no, rewarding old age, inexpensive public transportation, safe and 
livable cities or countrysides, democratic elections, honest public 

• i vice, etc. If these failures continue, the country is destined to 
move dramatically either to the Left or the Right in a frantic attempt 
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to avoid total collapse and public chaos. It is crucial that any ail. , 
move Leftward be fed from many streams, including indigene, 
cal history and act through force without violence. 

In a period of breakdown and growing private and public ,| 
tion, societies turn with relief to totalitarian remedies, whclhr, 

Left or the Right, unless they have other models to turn to I 
proach the present period with the belief that violence will i , 
ultimate arbiter of political power is to inhibit the growl It ,,i , 
giving models based on firsthand experience in work, play, livin, 

lationships, and political struggle. Yet it is the movement’s ex,.. 

at its best, of love and trust, unity in diversity, and panic.,,.. 
decision-making that have nourished its revolutionary vision 
erated its social power, and given it the ability to attract and „ , 
tionize people. 

U 

First, let us consider the Weatherpeople’s claim that the 

about sabotage being terrible, suicidal, and adventurous” an 

sounds” that are contradicted by what they have “learned 

Vietnamese and from Black revolutionaries.” From the total coni, 
it is clear that they were talking about more than narrow salmi , . 
The answer they promised came in the form of the Days of It . 
and the manufacture of antipersonnel bombs for use against Am, , 
can pigs.” 

A few hours before the Days of Rage erupted. Bill Kunstler ,,i„i i 
met from midnight to 3 a.m. with Fred Hampton, two other III , , 
anthers, and four of the top Weathermen leaders. Only Mark Ru.i.i 
was missing. A short time earlier Fred Hampton had responded r 
Marks insistent advocacy of the Days of Rage by accusing him . , 
eing a masochist. When Rudd countered by impugning the coin .,, 
and revolutionary dedication of the Panthers for refusing to sup,*,,, 
tie project, Fred had floored him with a single, angry blow N<„ 
both groups wanted Kunstler and myself to help them resolve il,. 
tactical conflict. The Panthers wanted us to help bring the Weatli, , 
people to their senses before they did any more harm to the rev,, 
lutionary movement. The Weatherpeople were anxious to soften ih, 
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i ;md, as it turned out, hoped that Bill and I might persuade 

• tut hers not to attack them before the press and public. 

• I tried desperately to talk the Weatherpeople out of their 

• I,” “adventuristic,” and “Custeristic” (that is, suicidal) plan, 
"inplained that they would expose their followers to useless 

and jail sentences; would give the police the excuse they 
looking for to vamp on the entire movement, including the 
dins; would horrify the public and convince them that even the 
u repressive police actions were justified; and finally would an- 
ruii/.e every decent friend and potential ally, short-circuiting the 
.ary expansion of the movement into newly aroused sections of 
populace. “Bobby Seale’s life is at stake,” he said at one point, 

• I you motherfuckers don’t give a damn because you want to be 
lir rfucking martyrs yourselves. Revolution is no motherfucking 

# h with us. The black community has too many martyrs already.” 
mis a heavy indictment, and in some respects foreshadowed the 

• i that developed later between most of the Panthers and the fac- 
m i hat gathered around Eldridge Cleaver in advocating urban guer- 
i warfare. 

\l the beginning, the Weatherpeople spoke of the need to esca- 
thc conflict on the home front in order to take some of the heat 
i lie Vietnamese and other Third World victims of American im- 
lialism. They spoke of getting America off dead center, with its 
* nil facade of tolerance for a movement it refused to heed and 
movement’s equally liberal failure to mount a challenge that the 
r'K structure” could not tolerate and disregard. They even spoke 
<1 iiiising the monetary costs of war in a society dominated by money 
•lues. Mainly they argued that thousands of “greasers,” members 
i '.Ireet gangs and other “white working-class kids” were turned 
l by movement literature and marches but understood the language 
i violence. They would flock into the movement and turn it into an 

■ ih etive fighting force once the movement got rid of its middle-class 

■ in gups and showed it was willing to “kick ass.” (“Kicking ass” was 
Mie of the Weatherpeople’s favorite phrases that year.) 

I hey neglected to say that Weatherpeople had been beaten up by 
working-class kids on several occasions that summer when they had 
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attempted to show their revolutionary toughness by , 
working-class hangouts”-a hamburger joint in Milwaukee , i 
in Seattle, public parks in a number of cities, a fireworks .1, , 
Columbus, Ohio— flaunting the NLF flag, shouting simplislh i 
an pic nng fights with anyone who objected to their arrogam - 
iad gotten hostile responses when they stood up during ill. 
mission in movie houses where Che or Easy Rider was being i 
and harangued the audience with incomprehensible calls to . 
tion The results had been even more negative when they inv.„i. 

number of “working class” high schools, racing through the 

and classrooms shouting “Jail break,” or barricading classroom 
and lecturing the captive audiences on revolutionary tactic . * 
t ey punched out teachers or anyone else who tried to intcil. , 
eave. Confronted with such tactics, the kids usually had join,-, l , 
teachers and administrators in resisting the assaults. It was no „ 
accomplishment in those days to unite high school kids and u. 
administrators against critics of the schools and the war Al„. 
Weatherman invasion of English High in Boston, the studem , 
oigamzed an anti-SDS march the next day. In Erasmus Hall II 
in looklyn, the Weatherpeople had bound and gagged two u u I 
in an attempted “jail break” that failed to catch on. At the Am, , 
Friends Service Committee offices, in Pittsburgh, they held six 
persons prisoners in a washroom while they ran off “jail break” I, 
lets on the Quakers’ mimeograph machine, conveniently overlook, 
the fact that when approached with some sense of comradeship, u. 
Quakers usually permitted movement groups to use their equipm, 
or alternatively would run off their leaflets for them 
The night of our meeting in Chicago, the Weatherpeople grad„„i, 
sobered in the face of Fred Hampton’s remonstrances and the 
polling arguments of the “mediators.” Bill and I brought up the 
five evidence of their summer experiments, although at the 
either of us knew the full extent of their viciousness or failure li 
the end of the session, the Weatherpeople assured us that they vv„„,. 
avoid the errors against which we all had warned them, and it aim,. , 
seemed as if they might cool the Days of Rage. 

Undoubtedly it was naive of us to imagine that they could 
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ni into something significantly more positive than the spirit 
'< loric on which they had been recruiting for six months. But 
-■•id by their protestations and hoping to minimize movement 
*•' 1111 * in public, we urged Fred Hampton to remember that they 

• li clicated revolutionaries who might be temporarily on a 

• i productive path but should be respected for their seriousness 
p ued the humiliation of a public attack by the Panthers, espe- 
bclore the event, when its actual character was still far from 
I red agreed. 

Un ifier the four who had seemed to bend a little thought better 

• r ) of it later or simply were not strong enough to stand up to 
who were not present and accused them of lingering middle- 

- inhibitions, I do not know. But they went through with their 
ibre plan and humiliated themselves by their own actions more 

• myone’s public criticism could possibly have done. Fred Hamp- 
immediately denounced them, using many of the phrases he had 
l i hat night. 

I mm then on it was all downhill for the Weatherpeople (at least in 
<••11 public actions and pronouncements, if not necessarily in their 
ndictcd psyches) until the bitter conflict in their own ranks over 
ipcrsonnel bombs came to its tragic denouement in the New York 
a house explosion. Terry Robbins, one of the participants in the 
• ussion with Fred Hampton, was a victim of that explosion. Mean- 
while, two months after the Days of Rage and three months before 
town house catastrophe, Illinois policemen, acting out of the 
life’s attorney’s office, murdered Fred Hampton and Mark Clark in 
I ini example of the type of police action Fred had warned might 
•Now movement adventurism. (To be fair, the Panthers’ own em- 
; basis on guns— for self-defense— contributed to the atmosphere that 
«l police officials to believe that they could get away with that 
lime.) 

I he Weatherpeople got out a poster with Fred’s picture and the 
words “Revenge Fred Hampton,” a proposal that hardly did him 
honor or reflected the views he had expressed in what was probably 
hr, last meeting with them. To my dismay, some of their friends on 
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the ST 8 ° T S f 3Cy Staff - secret Weatherpeople?— issued 

with the T S i ? e '° nSpiraCy Dame ° D them ’ without consul, - 

th the seven defendants and contrary to the politics of souk 

Ill 

htgTnRint 6 erPe0P r e h6ld thdr laSt Nati0naI Countil " - 

rafed whh ’ R 8a t * ^ later ’ one who ^ wall was ,l . 

each r Dge t Hampt ° a ” P ° SterS ■ Nearb y werc 

each bearing the name of an enemy of the neonle ; n H„n; 

ZZtoTlT mU f rerS - AUendin S the meet ing were TZ 
Mi beZeTth ^\ mClUd “ g 3 ^proportionate nun, In, 

neonle 17 ! SeS tlUrteen and sixteen > whom the Weil, 
people had invited with the hope of recruiting them to tire „ 

paranoia ^oT^ ^ atmos P here was heavy « „ 

Dohmrl V US ’ and Weather authoritarianism. Bernmli... 

sa tZ M^t R„S f ° f ““ ManS0 “ «' s " 

' Mark Rud<i Mformed the potential recruits that 

It’s a wonderful feeling to hi, a pig. I, milst be a realiy wondc 
ful feeling to kill a pig or blow up a building. 

tiontromremiddI' J '? ' X, °" e<i Wealh 'W<* recent I 

war ZZnLl S imamS ^ ■»* •>' flic a,. 

We’re against everything that’s “good and decent” in hr, i 

America. We will bum and loot and destroy h0 " ky 

‘l 16 “'t 1 ° f 3 presentation fe y the Weatherleaders of the con 

racism rae oTZT d/T" Amerta, ' s a "-P'"asi.e „l,„ 

racism, one of them suddenly came up with the idea that „ .. 
true revolutionaries should kill white babies to prevent them bil 

sZd^dish^t 11 $£££ “LTe'ml^ mC "' "■ 
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\ml babies too?” a newsman asked one of the GIs who was de- 
die My Lai massacre. “And babies too.” 

IV 

i 1 1 uve gone into these episodes in some detail because they are 
t i of the history we must examine if we are to do better in the 

* m It would be easy to dismiss the Weatherpeople as psychotic, 
n temporary aberrations in the movement’s generally forward 

• r forgetting how many intelligent, dedicated people hold basi- 
| v -.imilar views today, with a slightly altered sense of the “ ‘correct 

m ■ and conditions’ to begin the [violent] fight.” (Some of these 
•pie are the first to dismiss the Weatherpeople as psychopaths, 

• i imagining that their own efforts could produce a remotely com- 
■iible degeneracy.) 

Ii is also easy (and more correct) to canonize Fred Hampton, slain 
1*11111 of the Justice Department’s determination (the Civil Rights 
imoii, no less) to wipe out the Panthers, capitalizing on the hatred 
« blacks and radicals that permeates most of the police departments 
i i he country. 

Iloth responses are too easy, too self-serving. It is more to the 
i "mi to ask ourselves what went wrong in the movements to which 

• Weatherpeople and Fred Hampton belonged. What went wrong 

In us? 

What went wrong in the Weatherpeople— some of them initially 
"iu>ng the gentlest, most compassionate people in the movement— 
•hut might go wrong again as we wrestle with the necessity of putting 
"t end to American imperialism and the racist-sexist-class warfare 
i hui treats some human beings as objects to be utilized for profit, 
l"»wer, or pleasure rather than as persons to be loved and accorded 
lull dignity? 

What went wrong that neither the ordinary decent citizens of Chi- 
\y,o (both black and white) nor his fellow revolutionaries could save 
I red Hampton from being murdered in his sleep by the official de- 
fenders of law and order? 

What went wrong that people who are committed to human lib- 
eration through the power of nonviolent force could not provide 
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adequate examples to counter the Weatherpeople’s despairing 
tion that violence is the only serious } potentially effective- in 
of combating war and oppression? 

It is no answer to say, as Tom Hayden has, that 

[The movement’s] fear of violence must be overcome. Ii 
part of change. Our violence over the last ten years is equ.il * 
striking a match, compared to one bomb from a B-52. | I i 
quote is from Time , September 7, 1970, a notoriously unrcli;il> 
source, but during that period I heard the same sentimeni • 
pressed many times by Tom and other equally dedicated com 
rades.] 

Tom’s comparison is statistically correct, but you can’t be stall i* 
about violence. When you overcome your fear of using violence, 
not a match that you set on fire or snuff out. It’s a human being. I nl* « 
you treat people as objects or you treat them as persons. Every in 
a movement treats people as objects who can be manipulated, »!• 
ceived, shot, it ceases by that much to be revolutionary. It may i 
hypocritical for press and government to decry the violence of H* 
movement while ignoring or accepting the vastly greater, initial* 
violence of the government and the economic system. But it is spin! 
ally self-destructive for the movement to accept violence, howc\ 
reluctantly or on however small a scale at the beginning, as a mctli* 
of doing away with violence. 

To understand this is only the barest beginning. It does not sol\* 
any problems. But at least it removes a distracting illusion that c,n 
divert the movement from its unique tasks in the modem world. 

When the American military razed the village of Ben Sue in Souili 
Vietnam, a young officer made a statement that echoed around tin 
world as a symbol of the confusion that had overtaken American 
policy in Vietnam. “We had to destroy the village,” he said, “in ordu 
to save it.” Let us not get into false arguments about whether tin 
violence of armed revolution in America will destroy less people than 
it saves from the violence that can be expected from continued capi 
talism and establishment militarism. That is an insoluble statistical 
argument that overlooks the ineffable nature of every human being 
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“It's a Wonderful Feeling to Hit a Pig 

i ,, is a man: You are not to kill him,” says Kenneth Patchen. It 

the victory of the revolutionary forces and the nonviolent, 

.ploitative character of the society that follows, despite its birth 
. i, iciness and bloodshed. It makes the anti-imperialist movement 
... world’s policemen, the world’s God, much as the American Es- 
• u lunent self-righteously took on those roles in Indochina and 
. where. When the American Government intervened in Vietnam, 
never imagined that victory would prove so elusive or the toll in 
..uni life so staggering. We have no way of foretelling-or justify- 
ihe toll in human lives that will follow any attempts we nng t 
ke at military victory. 

I ci us not argue, as Leninists sometimes do, about whether or not 
hiii had to destroy several million peasants in order to save the 
,,untry, tens of thousands of erring revolutionists in order to save 
i evolution— and by the same token whether we must be prepared 
destroy however many human beings it takes to save humanity, 
i , i us simply consider how much sense it makes to think that the 
„ly way to save love and trust, respect for human life, and dignity 
human relationships is to destroy them, beginning in our own 
■•t. 'veinent. 
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FORCE WITHOUT VIOLENCE 


Some analysts believe that the Weatherpeople failed because they 

ulc the mistake of rejecting outreach beyond their own narrow 

• lr (base building) in order to develop a few revolutionary cadres 
* .j .ible of harassing the enemy of Third World liberation in its vul- 

• nihle homeland. Obsessed by white guilt and convinced that the 
•»lt of the antiwar movement was both impotent and incapable of 
| * mge— it is said— they turned themselves into suicide squads for the 

’ u inamese. 

Apart from the fact that this simply is not true, accepting it as an 
'planation for their isolation avoids facing up to two grievous errors 
iliut crippled the Weatherpeople and continue to distract the move- 
h m i 1 1 today from developing its own unique character. First, they 
mssly overestimated the readiness of the American people, includ- 
ing large numbers of those opposed to the war, to accept revolution- 
iii y violence as a legitimate and necessary tactic in the American 
i niggle. Second, they misread the number of anti-imperialists willing 
in follow the leadership of a dogmatic and authoritarian “vanguard.” 

Sale gives a variant of the myth that they chose isolation, rather 
(lum having it forced upon them, because they failed “to know which 
way the wind blows” in America.* He says that the main results of 
ilie Flint War Council were: 

• The name Weatherman came from the initial organizing statement 
nl the group, entitled “You don’t need a weatherman to know which way 
i he wind blows.” This title was taken from a line in one of Bob Dylan’s 
nongs. The statement was presented at the June 1969 SDS National Con- 
ference, in Chicago, which ended in the breakup of the organization into 
several ineffective, warring groups. 
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First, it was decided that they would commit themselves i" 
lence, to “armed struggle,” giving up all notions of or gum 
a broad movement and just getting ahead with the busnu 
destruction. . . . Second ... to break up the collective*. • 
smaller groups and finally go underground. ... a patlu ii 
small band of people, isolated by intent as well as failure | 
pp. 629-30, emphases added] 

But the Weatherpeople never intended to be isolated, eitlin 
inally or after the discouraging results of their initial efforts (<>' !■ 
the war home” by means of trashing, sabotage, and assaults mi 
police and public. They were confident that street kids, high i 
and junior high school kids, blacks and other oppressed minoin* 
and a sizable number of dropouts from the middle and uppei i hi 
were straining at the leash, waiting for “an organization urn 
strategy” to MAKE WAR, “proving that it is possible to moo 
(The quote comes from the Flint War Council referred to by N il* i 
They thought that they were rejecting middle-class mores ami j 
tics, not the entire middle class. In addition to the new groups m 
they expected to activate, they thought they had a ready-made 
in SDS and the antiwar movement that would supply thousand 
recruits once they had set an inspiring example of what could he 
complished through revolutionary violence. They thought that tl* 
high school “jail breaks,” the Days of Rage, and the explosion nl 
few well-placed bombs in institutions hated by the people wuum 
unleash a torrent of sympathy and support. They imagined that tic 
actions would be the sparks that would ignite armed struggle. T li 
spoke repeatedly of “building an army,” “leading an army.” In 
famous speech shortly before the Chicago National Action, Bill Ayi i 
argued that 

You join the movement because you want to be part of that 
world-wide struggle that’s obviously winning, and you win peo- 
ple over to it. . . . it’s standing up in the face of the enemy 
and risking your life and risking everything for that struggle. 
But it’s also being on the side of victory. [Quoted in Sale, p. 
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,,, ton. Ayers’ speech a. the August 29-September *> I969> 
Mulwcst National Action Conference; emphases added] 

Weatherpeople leaned heavily on the impending Vietnamese 
„y and on the imminence of “two, three, many t vlct ° rious 
ns,” but they anticipated many triumphs on the home front, 

’ ' lL V mS' people, the Weatherpeople had many ™Ug«ted 
l often contradictory thoughts and emotions since ^ 
usually and collectively to attain the deadly single-mindedn 
strove for-they occasionally said things that taken a one 

that they did deliberately choose isolation ra&er *an berng 

it. Mostly these were rationahzations after then ^eariy 

„ ,. ls failed to gain the wide support they anticipated. But even 
Jy more fluently reported their failures as triumphs that 

“educe „ u ^ ^ A " h ” 

...lug in Pittsburgh, where their vtolent . uvasions to A “ e " 

incnds Service Committee and a local high school tuine ry 
m- against them, they wrote in New Left Notes: 

I he kids at the school know that what really happened was that 
women, speaking in support of the Vietnamese black : and iown 
■haggles and against the pigs, the teachers and the con Mem* 
their school, fought the pigs and won. [New Left Notes. 
September 12, 1969] 

After the poor turnout and hostile reactions to the Days of Rage, 
they shouted 

We did what we set out to do. . . . FROM !ERE ON TNI tTS 
ONE BATTLE AFTER ANOTHER— WITH WHITE YOUTH 
tm TUF FIGHT . . PIG AMERIK A— BEWARE 
GROWING RIGHT IN YOUR GUTS 
r?T^G TO HELP BRING YOU DOWN [New 
Left Notes, October 21, 1969; caps in original, perhaps in i 
eating their need to scream in type, as they did m person, 
cause they weren’t reail, sure of the truth of what drey were 

saying.] 
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Before they went underground, the Weatherpeople isoh.ld 
selves not by conscious intent but by the self-defeating nature , , 
organizing style-their esoteric and dogmatic “revolution;., y 
guage, which mocked America’s finest dreams rather than i,, 
fulfill them; their rejection of participatory democracy in I, 
ui ding a “centralized military organization”; their contem, 
dismissal as “pigs” of just about eveiyone who was not , 
scale revolutionist or who disagreed with them tactically (win 
their minds amounted to the same thing); and their hoodlum a, 

u-J C „ , inistakeilJ y bought would attract “white working . 
tads ” Looking at the extensive hypocrisy, exploitation, and viol, , 
of the American system, they underestimated the genuine „| i 
rence of violence in the hearts of the American people and failnl 
offer a nonviolent alternative to the violence of police and Pern,, 
Unlike the Vietnamese revolutionaries whom they wanted to loll, 
they misread the confused and misdirected aspirations of the Am, 
ican people for honesty and decency in human relations. They u, 
so impressed by the confusion and misdirection that they overlool 
and betrayed the aspiration. 

After they went underground, the Weatherpeople clung to il„ 
illusions of widespread support, both actual and imminent Tl„ 
faced some of their failures courageously and tried to adjust Hi, 

ChnZ m rr: t0 thdr experience ' In their “New Mornin, 

• g ' ng Weather message, which they issued after eleven monil, 
m the underground, they wrote sensitively of the “military trap” ,l„ 
ad fafien into by focusmg exclusively on military objectives Will, 

bolbT'T! V,0, ;T alt ° gether ’ the y abandoned antipersonnel 
bomb, and stressed the value of a range of nonviolent activities 

dudmg mass marches and rafiies. They jettisoned their faith in’ 
revolutionary potential of violent greasers and street gangs in favor „ 
greater reliance on the middle-class-dropout youth culture and tl„ 
conventional (middle-class) antiwar movement. They renounced 
ir own sexism, arrogance, and authoritarianism in favor of levin,, 
communal relationships. They wrote 
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• ‘vr learned from Fidel’s speeches and Ho’s poems how lead- 
- j'low out of being deeply in touch with movements. From 

• *»/y Horse and other great Indian chiefs we’ve learned that 
•pic who respect their tribe and its needs are followed freely 

m\ with love. 

i>hI the last illusion to go was the one that pictured themselves, 
j Mii;h all their twists and turns of policy and life style, as leaders 
* I 1 1 ategists, not just of a few heroic cadres but of a vast and im- 
nr ntly responsive movement. 

In n private message after ten months in the underground, one of 
leaders assured me that if they could elude the FBI for another 
months they would become legendary heroes to the youth of the 
♦ml ry, inspiring them to wholesale acts of resistance. They saw 
a h bombing exploits as demonstrating the government’s vulner- 
ably to movement attack and producing a fallout of popular mili- 

If, as Sale believes, they had “(given) up all notions of 

utilizing a broad movement and (were) just getting ahead with the 
•i . Incss of destruction,” they certainly would have chosen their tar- 
i*4 with more attention to maximum destruction and less concern for 
Hi* u purely symbolic value. 

I hey successfully bombed the home of the judge in the Panther 
Iwcnty-one trial; the heavily guarded central headquarters of the 
New York police; the Department of Corrections office in Albany, 
New York, after the Attica massacre; two buildings of the California 
l»i ison authority, after the death of George Jackson; the computer 
mom in the Pentagon, after the air war was intensified. Possibly it 
was they who bombed the U. S. Capitol building after Congress 
foiled to cut off war funds (cf. Chapter 13, page 155). They chose 
their targets with exquisite symbolism and exemplary care to avoid 
human injury. But like their enemy, the U. S. Government, they failed 
In achieve their purpose even when their bombs hit their targets. They 
were right in their estimation of the vulnerability of the government’s 
buildings (or at least the vulnerability at that stage of the domestic 
war of the washrooms in which most of the bombs exploded) but 
not in their appraisal of the effectiveness of such attacks in weak- 
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ening the government or inciting the people to revolution a in 
T hey thought that their bombs, their role in aiding the dramm* 
cape of Timothy Leary from a California prison, and tlu-u I, 
exhortations from the underground would give them the am 
power of modern Robin Hoods, showing that there was an oi> 
tion dedicated to justice and capable of leading a popular u|>i 
Instead their actions proved irrelevant to the major struggle • .1 
period. A few people (some in the government, some in the anil 
movement) were angry or annoyed, but most people simply ya\s 
and history passed the Weatherpeople by. 

II 

The Weatherpeople should not be made scapegoats for ha 
put into practice views that were held by many others at tin h> 
and that continue to be held to this day by people who can't h. 
knowing that the Weatherpeople failed but have little understami. 
why. Sale is good at exposing their arrogance, their dogmatism, 1 
the meanness of spirit that overtook them for a time (and In- 
which, by most evidence, they seem to have recovered). Union- 
nately, he accepts several of the premises on which they based tin 
ill-fated venture into revolutionary violence and writes the history 1 
the sixties as if these premises were supported by the facts. I 11 |>,n 
ticular, he shares their belief in the widespread propensity to violcn 
in the antiwar movement and the readiness of millions of Americium 
to support such violence. Second, he succumbs to the shallow readiin 
of history that attributes dismal failure to all other methods by wlm I* 
the movement sought to have an impact on history. 

On the first point he makes the following incredible statement: 

It is important to realize the full extent of the political violence 
of these years . . . the scope of this violence was quite extraor- 
dinary. ... It was initiated by a sizeable segment of the 
population— perhaps close to a million, judging by those who 
counted themselves revolutionaries and those known to be in- 
volved in such acts of public violence as rioting, trashing, assaults 
upon buildings and confrontations with police— and it was sup- 
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, ,|icd by maybe as much as a fifth of the population or an 
..lillllonal 40 million people-judging by surveys of those who 
.,.|,iovc of violent means or justify it in certain circumstances. 
n,„I above all, the violence was directed, in a consciously revolu- 

jury process, against the state itself . . . ; for the first time 

», IUC the Civil War, and over far more of the country, violence 
him k against the institutions of American government and those 
i.nporations and universities seen as complicit. . . . [Sale, 

|t|t 634-35] 

I luit is the kind of thinking that did the Weatherpeople in. They 
M .ulncd that every kid who got rambunctious and threw a rock at 
, or a window was directing violence “in a consciously revolu- 

process, against the state”-or would be ready to do so once 

„ „ the proper leadership. (When I was twelve, I was part of a gang 
1 kids who broke over a hundred windows in a temporarily de- 
Hal chickenhouse-there being no antiwar trashing at the time to 
■ ii net us-but none of us would have been good material for any 
\S mt her types who might have thought to enlist us in a campaign to 
ci throw the government by force and violence.) They imagined 
iiiui every weekend peacenik who picked up a sputtering tear-gas 
Minister and threw it back where it came from was ready to follow 
,hrin into armed struggle. Some of the people who did such things 
« ,1 c convinced revolutionaries, some were not. Whichever they 
worc> some were into violence, some were just reacting in self-defense 
... legitimate anger at the intrusion of police violence into an other- 
wise peaceful protest. When the Weatherpeople or other “revolution- 
m y” sects tried to smuggle violence into otherwise nonviolent 

demonstrations, most protesters reacted just as angrily. 

I have already pointed out that Sale and others are led to then 
extravagant conclusions about the violence of the movement by their 
fuilure to take into account the profound qualitative differences in 
, pi rit, practice and results-among a wide range of forceful actions, 
M.me of which are violent, some nonviolent, and some mixed. ( ee 
Chapter 7.) The government has a catch-all phrase, “force and vio- 
lence,” which unfortunately has become deeply rooted in American 
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law political rhetoric, and public confusion. It is used per.,, 
comtemii a wide variety of acts, some of which are clearly „ 
ent. We have to learn to distinguish among different kind . ,.i 
-for example, among those that do no harm to property ... 
hose that damage property but help people (or at least do 
them), and those that violate both. Within each category il„ , 
many other distinctions, and one of the glories of the . ,v,l 
and antiwar movements has been to explore these distinction 
mg m the cauldron of actual confrontations which van,., 
force can be creative and useful. I have taken part in many , 
aimed at preventing” people from entering a building win , 
work W as being done-the Pentagon, Atomic Energy Co 

cluded U hlfv T! UUdear tCStin8 ’ public restaurants il.,.. 
eluded blacks etc. Some of the actions were entirely different . . 

odiers. If pickets threaten or jeer people who try to enter ,1, 

obvmusly different than confronting them with a solid wall , ,, 

wedged but friendly, even apologetic, people. Making a virtual, 

penetrable waff of bodies differs, in turn, from lying down but 

ting people to enter if they are willing to step on the prote an 

aTotof diff^ “ff 30101,8 them - Even in a Ue - down - " 

; : 1 f ° Ce f r , 1,16 Pr0teSterS grab and trip up 

w,se 7eZ,t T T ^ ^ rem0nstrate ^em bu, 

wise permit them to pass. The pressure can be primarily phy„ . 

primarily moral, or a combination of the two 

* th ; Capit °' in Ao «“« 1965 (when about fifteen hundred , , 
esters from an Assembly of Unrepresented People tried to eel , 
the steps to “declare peace with the Vietnamese”) and at the IVm 
gon m May 1972 (when about five thousand people tried to ! '!!, 
o Piotest Nixon’s mining and bombing of North Vietnam) the h„ 
ation was reversed. We tried to advance through a wall of 

or even anDeT eCial ! y * ^ Pentag ° n ’ we carefulI y avoided “rushing 

Phased our f nng dr ’ 6 POliCe> Thr ° Ugh Iouds P^kers we 

p a.ized our fnendlmess, our sympathy for them in their jobs 

awareness that many of them opposed the war, our commitment ■ 

personal and group nonviolence, our reasons for trying to get in n 

confront the warmakers. We moved forward one row at a tun, 
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* enough space behind to avoid physical pressure from the 

• < . we tried to pick our way through. At times I felt uncertain 

■ * it gltimacy of the tactic, unclear what to do next as I kept get- 
i • lird back by police clubs. Finally I saw an opening between 

*< it, of legs and dove through. Clubs crashed all over me. Dazed 
i nil dying to analyze the usefulness of what we were doing, but 
i. ii we had at least tried to dramatize our nonviolent aggressive- 

• I was startled to see a black policeman use his club to ward off 

• • aimed at me by one of his colleagues. A second policeman 
*t, tl forward, partially lifted me off the ground, and said in my 

I'll see that you don’t get hurt.” For the next half hour I 

■ liul from the arrest bus as about 550 protesters maintained 
*•*!. . order as they advanced nonviolently on their symbolic target. 

• i . who had greater doubts about the validity of the tactic sat 
*1 on the pavement nearby, registering their protest in the way 

• r mod appropriate to them. 

Mien I finally got to jail, one of the officers greeted me warmly 
» i mkI, 

I i< member when you did the same thing a few years ago at the 

• npitol. You sure put us on the spot that way. Do you know, I 
ihluk that if there were more people like you there wouldn’t be 
•my war. Well, he’s gonna have to end it soon anyway. The 
ountry can’t stand much more of what happened out there to- 
il. ty. It’s tearing us apart. 

I he 1972 Pentagon action wasn’t too successful. Not enough peo- 
t • came. Not enough people were sure that it made a difference. 

• Im press was on a campaign to downgrade the antiwar movement 

I barely mentioned the event or other somewhat similar events 
.a were taking place all over the country. A number of pacifists 
nli whom I talked later criticized the action as being “violent.” On 
other hand, William Lemmer, a government agent and provoca - 
ur in the Vietnam Veterans Against the War who later was the 
- Mid prosecution witness in the Gainesville, Florida, conspiracy case, 
Migucd against the tactic at the time; probably it was not violent 
« nought to serve his governmental purposes. But I believe that such 
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experiments help nourish a tradition that ebbs and flows .„,.i 
important part of how we can learn to live together withom i 
or hurting one another, how we can learn to expose and . I, 
violence and exploitation without ourselves adding to tin i. 
the exploitation, the violence. 

One of the beneficial by-products of that particular action u , 
soldiarity in jail of the more than five hundred persons 
Three of us-Father James Groppi, Jay Schulman, and I-wei, i 
with heavy charges involving “force and violence.” With the . 
tion of a few individuals who had personal emergencies, the , 
group refused to pay bail or fines until the charges were reduce.! 
made equal, or approximately equal, on all the arrested pmi, 
Most everyone went on hunger strike. After two days, group soli.l,. 
won and the charges were reduced. That, too, was a form of I... 
without violence. That was a living experience that enriched tin- l, 
and helped unclutter the imaginations of those who participate! i. 
was an experience that some of those people will build on as il, 
and others learn the power of taking a “reprieve” in more and 
areas of life (work, school, neighborhood, personal relations ,i, 
tnbution of resources and political struggle) from the “inhibit,, 
on love and trust this society enforces.” (See Chapter 4 ) As Al. 
de Tocqueville once observed, “A despot easily forgives his sub,, , , 

for not loving him, provided they do not love one another” « . i 
lected works, Vol. II, p. 102). 

For the love that frightens despots to become real-to become d 
gerous to despotism of both Left and Right-we have to learn to , 
tend it not only to our fellow revolutionaries and not only to the n„„. 
obvious victims of society’s lack of love, but to the agents of dcs,„„ 
ism as well. That is not the least bit easy to work out in prac'i, , 
ttempts to do so sometimes degenerate into sentimentalism or tb. 
practical impotence of pacifist cults that are as isolated by their HI, 
styles and aloofness from mass struggles as their counterparts in th, 
dogmatic, sectarian, violent Left. But one of the purposes of some „l 
the movement’s militant nonviolent actions of the fifties, sixties and 
early seventies and of some of its experiments in counterculture ha- 
been to move a little closer to that goal. 
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' i innately, the Weatherpeople temporarily rejected all such 
, .mi nis in force without violence— in “force and love”— when 
, ' lured in the winter of 1969-70 that 

i i job is to lead white kids to armed revolution. . . . Tens of 
.liquids have learned that protest and marches don’t do it. 

•' volntionary violence is the only way. [See Chapter 14, page 

MH j 

‘ * . as if there were no forms of resistance between relatively pas- 
. marches and picking up the gun. It was as if picking up the gun 
. \mcrica or smashing “pigs” (such as the three officers who helped 

l he Pentagon) wasn’t a betrayal of the movement’s revolu- 

ii y attitude toward people. 

in his turn, lumps a rash of militant activities together and 
** no spiritual gap between any of them and armed struggle. He 
quizes no distinction worth mentioning between actions that 
Hinge property— forcing a door to gain entrance for a sit-down, 

. lung, burning down an empty ROTC building— and actions in- 
ning or attempting to injure people. Yet it can be argued that some 
r i he former are not properly classified as violence at all, though 
iiu y may fit into some in-between category that makes them unserv- 
i ihle in some nonviolent campaigns. He mentions no distinction 
i ween the violence of aggressive attacks on people and the “vio- 
m e” of physical self-defense against attack— grabbing the club with 
lilch someone is beating you, tackling a policeman who is clobbering 
imeone, throwing back a tear-gas canister before it explodes. After I 
rdged my body between Bobby Seale and a federal marshal who 
* us attacking him in the Chicago courtroom, one of my Weathermen 
h lends congratulated me on having given up my “nonviolence.” In 
mi r conversation he was disappointed to hear that I had not become 
m inverted to armed struggle— “not yet,” as he put it. Sale falls into a 
Minilar error of believing that anyone who is not passive is violent, 
liven the extensive student strike of May-June 1970, which followed 
ilic Cambodian invasion and the Kent State-Jackson State murders, 
neons to be part of his “culmination of violence [which] occurred in 
May, without doubt one of the most explosive periods in the nation’s 
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leads to' l»r° d,S "“ Clions amon 6 <>'P«s of determined 

stIU *,“ "° SCie °“ C “” d “sioos about the necessity 
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M.ot of the “acts of public violence” Sale lists, such as “rioting 
assaults on buildings and confrontations with police,” were 
nines carried out violently (or with some fringe violence) but 
r.i as often were not. “Rioting” sounds the most violent of all, 
• me must take into consideration who calls it rioting and what her 
l*i . standards and purposes are. As I have pointed out earlier 
• Imptcr 5, page 56), the established interests in Congress have 
i iinnl a riot as any disturbance entered into by three or more per- 
mid causing injury to any person or damage to any property, 
mi that is an example of the country’s repressive legislation, not of 
movement’s proclivity to violence. In fact, my experience in a 
n nber of the period’s worst “riots”— including the Chicago conven- 
"ii, the 1967 seige of the Pentagon and, according to Sale’s inter- 
lation, the May 1970 Washington protest against the invasion of 
.im!x)dia, and an episode at the Justice Department in November 
i U69 — convinced me of the basic good sense, good will, and instinc- 
< vr nonviolence of the bulk of the people who make up the coun- 
ts y’n antiwar and anti-imperialist demonstrators. In every case there 
i ic people anxious for violence or susceptible to it, including po- 
lu c, agents provocateurs , and impatient or angry revolutionaries. In 
* very case some violence did occur, sometimes ugly violence. But in 
m me of these instances did violence predominate or accurately re- 
dact the mood, actions, or Weltanschauung (world view) of most of 
i he participants. 

I will pass rather quickly over the incident at the Justice Depart- 
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ment, discussing it at all only because Sale summarizes ii nil, 
talizingly as one of the 

major outbreaks of violence . . . when 5,000 people el, , 
the Justice Department and had to be dispelled by , 

doses of CN gas (this was the demonstration which A 

General Mitchell and Weatherleader Bill Ayers both agre,,| 
totally separate statements with totally different me, in, 
“looked like the Russian Revolution” p. 633; actually ii 
Martha Mitchell who so characterized it) 

This incident took place shortly after the movement had , 

the height of its flirtation for about a year with trashing 

street violence, a flirtation that seriously damaged the move,,, 
public relations but never captivated more than a relatively 
minority of the movement’s total forces. As I observed ii , 
thousand of the several hundred thousand people present „i 
days Mobilization marched to the Justice Department after the „ , 
event to protest the Chicago conspiracy, Panther Twenty-om 
other trials. A couple of contingents-one from Buffalo, one 'i. 
ew York, plus a few stray individuals, totaling a few dozen m ,„ 
irew a few missiles, while everyone milled around outsid, 
building. Thanks to trigger-happy Attorney General Mitchell , 
strong wind, everyone for blocks around was subjected to “ma , 
doses of CN gas.” The incident had about as much to do with 
struggle or “major outbreaks of violence” as the charge of a i, 
dozen students on the goalposts after a football game. I do not m 
by this comparison to demean the sincere anger of those win, , 

pressed their convictions in this way but only to put their sup, 

addiction to revolutionary violence in perspective. As a matter of l.„ , 
when the day was over, several of the leaders of the Buffalo o„, 
tmgent decided that their experiment in violence, minor as it u , 

h lD SCVeral dght Situati0ns in later actions 

sored by PCPJ (the People’s Coalition for Peace and Justice) il„ , 

used their influence to try to discourage other demonstrators lm„, 
resoiung to trashing or street fighting. On the day cited by Sale ,l„ 
mood of the several hundred thousand protesters was anything !„„ 
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My only regret was that more of them were not more mili- 
dhough their massed presence and the participation of many 
*u in an impressive March Against Death, which went on for 
; ilmty-six hours prior to the rally, made an important contribu- 
« letting President Nixon and Henry Kissinger know that time 
nimiing out on them. In the March Against Death, silent march- 
ii Iked from Arlington National Cemetery past the White House 
i - l lie Capitol, carrying candles and coffins and breaking their 
only to call out the names of dead GIs and destroyed Viet- 
« villages at the headquarters of those who shared major re- 
i In lily for their murder. It reflected the spirit of most of the 
iters at least as well as the minor skirmish at the Justice De- 
? Miu iit, but Sale fails to mention it. 

II 

* look at the climax of the Chicago convention “rioting” will show 
uicky it is to conclude that the participants in antiwar riots were 

t nee-prone, either by temperament or political conviction, 
i in the day of the worst police treachery and brutality, our at- 
pird nonviolent march from the Grant Park rally to the conven- 

* n m phi theater was stopped after a few hundred yards by a solid 
ilaiix of police, National Guardsmen, armored personnel carriers, 
i Jeeps with protruding barbed- wire screens— with clubs, rifles, 

mlicathed bayonets, and tear-gas launchers at the ready. After a 
‘•tiplc of hours during which we sat in position, unable to advance 
■•I unwilling to retreat, it began to get dark, and several busloads 
i plainclothesmen infiltrated the ranks of the stalled marchers. Faced 
•ili these ominous developments, we decided to leave the scene and 
■like our way in small groups to the park in front of the Conrad 
Milton, where the protest could be seen by the delegates from their 
•Id windows— and so could whatever new violence the police had 
h mind. In order to get there we had to cross any of several foot- 
bulges over railroad tracks, but soon found that the bridges were 
Mocked by military Jeeps and soldiers. Sometimes the Guardsmen 
fled the blockade to let people pass; sometimes they fired tear gas 
iihout warning into the crowd. Having been instrumental in leading 
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the marchers into this trap, I felt some responsibility to si r, 
a bullhorn to rally spirits and pass on information, until the l;e.i 
onstrator escaped. By the time I got to the Hilton, several tlmi. 
protesters already filled the streets and the adjacent park, “cnnii 

ing” hundreds of riot police. As I approached, several vans t 

a side street and unloaded police reinforcements. The new am « 
jumped out of the vans and charged into the crowd, swinging n- 
clubs and chanting, “Kill, kill, kill.” 

We had no sound system capable of reaching the crowd, no i 
of action, no training of marshals (most of whom were seal in* 
arrested, or bleeding from previous assaults) adequate for tin 
casion. All day long I had felt betrayed by the absence of nm-.i 
the movement’s pacifist leadership, some of whom had stayed n 
from Chicago altogether, some of whom had engaged in a \m » 
separatist “pacifist action” the day before, aloof from the in ■ 
dynamics of the week’s struggle. Meanwhile a number of the m- 
vocal, visible leaders had been arguing for several hours that ' l 1 
is the end of nonviolence in America. It simply won’t work any nnm 
I felt completely defeated by the situation, incapable of doing im 
thing useful. 

I shall never forget the spontaneous actions of the demonstrai«*i 
Of course, some rocks flew and some fists went into action in n 
tempts to ward off the attackers— desperate acts of angry self-defcn 
But mainly the protesters parried the blows while retreating slow!', 
and in remarkably good order, then surged forward again as c;u h 
police attack momentarily spent itself. After each attack a few demon 
strators would rush forward to rescue a fallen comrade or snatch mt 
intended victim from the arms of her or his captors. It took a long- 
time to push us back, to clear the streets for a couple of blocks. And 
when the streets were finally cleared and lined with police, the dun 
onstrators were still there, massed on the grass across from the hotel- 
chanting antiwar slogans, singing movement songs, shouting to tin 
delegates. 

This was not an example of classical Gandhian nonviolence, at Ie;i i 
as conceived by many American Gandhians. It was not a prechon- 
ographed act free of confusion and contradictions (as the Gandhi; m 
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.in go). Some of the protesters would have beaten the shit out of 
. nt lackers if they had been able; some of them tried. In a few 
they even succeeded. As I have already said (see Chapter 11), 

, mitbcr of people came away from Chicago convinced that from 
on nonviolence was dead, that trashing, street fighting, and 
. i practice were where it was at. But that was not the conclusion 
,„ w from the resilient, resourceful actions of the crowd. (When 
Wcatherpeople tried to invoke what they imagined to be the 
.ill of Chicago for their Days of Rage, a year later, they could 
, ,,cr at most three or four hundred participants, though in between 
,o had been a number of instances of larger trashing operations in 
!,. r cities, led by Progressive Labor Party and others.) The over- 
,l„ iming impression I got that day on Michigan Avenue was of 
. i„ lively leaderless protesters from all over the country who spon- 
■ncously resisted the attempts of uniformed police, ununiformed 
nvocateurs, and angry, disillusioned comrades to make them lose 
,,1.1 of their reason for being there and to turn the confrontation 
„lo destructive violence. There was a riot, but as the Walker Com- 
;ion reported, it was a “police riot,” not a riot by demonstrators^ 
II,, mood and actions of the demonstrators, under extreme and 
.imost unbearable provocation, did not support the conclusions drawn 
, , Sale or the Weatherpeople that the antiwar movement had chosen 
was about to choose revolutionary violence as its method of 
i niggle. 


Ill 

Most people have a profound ambivalence about violence. I< .both 
„i tracts and repels them-much as some people are attra< f ed an 
i. polled by the sudden drop at the end of a sheer cliff, or y ea 
ttu'lf. We are taught in a thousand ways, from breast to burial, that 
violence is the only honorable way to respond in a number of situa- 
tions in which our personal or national honor or safety is threatened. 
Sometimes it takes courage, sometimes creative imagination, to re- 
pond nonviolently to crises in which violence is expected, to avoi 
being goaded by charges of cowardice or lack of patriotic or hu- 
manitarian concern into violent acts. It is not surprising that a e can 
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cite “surveys” showing that millions apparently “approve <>l 
means or justify it in certain circumstances”— though the fonin 
which he summarizes his actual sources suggests that a sui| 
number do not: 

Numbers supporting violence estimated from Yankelu* 

( The Changing Values on Campus and Playboy , Sept. I ( >7() 
indicating between 20 and 35 per cent of students justify viol* *. 
[meaning between 65 and 80 per cent do not], and polls in>i 
eating a number in favor of violence for social change: Gal In | 
fall 1970 (44 per cent), Cornell study (New York 77 m, • 
Oct. 27, 1969) (20 per cent), President’s Commission (80 i 
cent) and University of Michigan (20 per cent)* [Sale, p. 7 ' i 

In almost every major demonstration I took part in during 
sixties and early seventies there were a number of convinced n»l> 
cates of violence trying to play on the sentiments of the crowd In m 
a violent encounter. Given the extreme cruelty and hypocrisy <»l 
war, the accumulated anger of people oppressed or frustrated by - * 
society, and the existence of small groups convinced that rev- 
tionary violence is necessary, it would have been surprising il th< 
were not. In addition to the more obvious “pig baiting” and occasi- 
trashing or wild charges by a handful of provocateurs and miln > 
into barricaded areas or police lines, those of us at the micro|>li 
were always fed rumors that several people had just been killed 
mutilated by the police. Some of this was natural anxiety, of com 
or overreaction to actual police violence, but often the rumors u« 
planted by people who wanted to inflame the crowd. (We always 
a reliable person to check before reporting the rumor.) The poll 
usually did their part to antagonize the crowd by launching unpi 
voked attacks, by answering verbal taunts with indiscriminate ph\ 
cal assaults, by suddenly barricading public streets or malls, clo *< 

* Two interesting sidelights on the Michigan study: (1) It was “lu 
on a study of men only”; (2) When asked to “name the things goiiq-. 
within the country that worry them,” some 65 per cent said the violent 
associated with civil disturbances and political protests, while “only * - 
quarter mentioned traditional forms of crime.” (New York Times , N 
vember 26, 1970). 
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rt mlly areas long before they were filled, threatening to shut off 
u, sound before the rally was over, running down marchers with 
n motorcycles, racing their motors to drown out the speakers, 
Despite all these provocations, demonstrator violence was gen- 
„„||y at a minimum. I think it is fair to conclude that most of the 
j. Hionstrators were motivated by a deep revulsion against the cruelty 
I violence of the government and the society, and that along wit 
revulsion went an instinctive understanding that die movement 
.il Id betray its essence and its goals if it became seriously vio en . 
there is a gap, difficult to cross, between having this revulsion or 
.i, „wing that understanding and finding effective ways to eliminate 
,i„ overt and covert violence of society. Partly it’s a need to forge 
w methods that can only gradually be hammered out in the crucible 
,i prolonged, widespread, and energetic public discontent. Until now 
,i„ 1C have been few such periods in our expanding society. Recently 
ilw thrast for racial equality (which activated blacks, Chicanos, 
Puerto Ricans, Native Americans, Asian Americans, and their white 
.Hies) and the prolonged unsuccessful war in Vietnam have energize 
more revolutionaries and potential revolutionaries than at any other 
tin, c in this century. One of the most significant outgrowths of the 
iiuggle around these two issues has been the re-emergence, at a 
higher level of consciousness and demand, of the feminist movement, 
which has its roots in the oppression of more than half the society s 

'll would be foolish to try to predict the outcome of these height- 
, ned consciousnesses or to pretend that the struggle will not e er 
miic, traversing valleys as well as peaks. (In many ways we are at 
least temporarily in a valley right now.) But paiticu ar y W1 
, ...phasis (so far intermittent) of the feminist movement on rejecting 
i he so-called male, or machismo, tendencies-competitiveness, con- 
quest, domination, violence, treating people as objects rather than as 
I. isons— and on developing the neglected "feminine” vtrh.es (winch 
course exist, however suppressed, in both males and females), 
there is significant new hope. 

One of the main problems is the need to overcome the pressures 
of co-optation, distraction, and lack of confidence in the power of 
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an aroused, united, nonviolent people. The distractions ran, 
mass sports, consumerism, media myths, token reforms, and . 
able electoral politics to the instant bliss offered by drugs, M , 
an esus cults. Sale, who apparently rejects all the distnu ■/,. 
cept revolutionary violence, mirrors-and encourages-the w„i , 
lack of popular self-confidence when he writes 

i b ‘ *r e r.r d “ ision to ,um ,o "*<««>««» poiife, » 

," s oorastent with the evolution of viol™,, 

te left m the decade of the sixties . . . {rom si,-i„ s and , . 

' and <° confrontations and disruption 

rock-Utrowuag and trashing, and ultimately bombings 

‘tried ' 7“ S C la " ged dramatically as each melhal „ 

!"l disca,ded ’ Mas able ,o 

eve„7ualhT‘ C “ S , * °' indiBeren ^ “ad resist, ance, , 

y snored or co-opted or crushed by a Hydra-hcu 
system. [Emphasis added] 

There is some plausibility to what he says. The system /v li, 

ofhf Z “S iU headS - P0™w, am blV, : 

to the public. (That is one of dte distractions of electoral L,„. 

Z PUbn : a “r"° n ° n the ViSib,e - Uss P—W n 

Amenca, who must either serve the interest* nf tw 

t be — ~ 

protest and res V” 8 ’ C ™ Sh,n& 0r seenun S to ignore all method. . , 
protest and resistance. Yet, as I have attempted to show 

“ f terS 5 ’ 6 ’ and 9) > k cannot ignore sustained, determined n,,„ 
ent opposition. The methods discarded as failures by the Wc-.ih, , 

admi ‘o .“a m ° re ° f “ ea “‘ «”"> “c government was wiih, ■ 
admit or the participants dared believe at the time. 

* , t °° k , * e Penta g° n Papers, some of the revelations of Water,. „■ 
‘id the belated disclosures of the government’s need to lie ab„„, 

Phi to S2 X inV f adi n g La ° S ’ 311(1 t3rgeting Vietnamese I,.. 

P tals, to show just how frightened the government was by the now, , 

f t populace - The g — ^ -i™; 

Vietnam witMiold "f ’ pi0posals for an invasion of Nonl, 

’ thh0W nuclear wea P° ns at Khesanh and Hamburger 11,11. 
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i 1 • I loop withdrawals, withdraw its invading army from Cambodia, 
h lo an air war whose victims would be mostly Indochinese, and 
•iiy to sign a partial surrender in the January 1973 peace agree- 
moii, all indicate that its ability to “ignore” or stand up to its citi- 
♦ r, not nearly so unlimited as it would like us to believe. 

In February 1968, Generals Wheeler and Westmoreland made an 
■ hi request for 206,000 additional American troops, which they 
lured were necessary to win the war. The request came after the 
fnamese Tet offensive, and the response was made against the 
k ground of the siege of the Pentagon, antidraft week, and an- 
« 'ineements of plans for major protests at the Democratic National 
nvention. For the first time in the history of the war, the govem- 
iii refused to honor such a request by sending a single additional 
•nldier. On some previous occasions they had sent less than requested 
«n (his time they sent none at all. The request, the government’s 
hisal and the political reasons for that refusal were kept from the 
Nmcrican people. A year later, after a change in administrations, the 
"iy began to leak out and the New York Times interviewed leading 
members of the Johnson government who had taken part in the 
»iq»uished secret debates. It reported: 

II tolerance of the war had worn thin, so had the nation’s mili- 
lary resources, so thin indeed that there was almost nothing 
more to send to Vietnam without either mobilizing the reserves, 
enlarging draft calls, lengthening the twelve-month combat tour, 
or sending Vietnam veterans back for a second tour of duty— 
all extremely unappealing [New York Times , March 6, 1969; 
emphasis added] 

There was no shortage of American manpower or other potential 
military resources. There was a shortage of available manpower, a 
lack of manpower willing to be mobilized, drafted, subjected to 
lengthened combat, or sent back a second time. “Tolerance of the 
war had worn thin.” There was a shortage of enthusiastic or even 
acquiescent citizens and an abundance of protesters and resisters— 
marching and rallying in the streets, holding teach-ins, besieging the 
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Pentagon, burning draft cards, moving to Canada, blocking » i. 
trances to induction centers, and raiding draft boards. 

One of the Hydra heads of the system is the Establishment |- 
which forms a huge corporate empire in its own right and i i - 
in interlocking relationships with some of the system’s otlu i !• 
in finance and industry. (Years ago when Heywood Broun w;r 
why the press was biased in favor of Big Business, he replied 
press is not biased in favor of Big Business, the press is Hn- I 
ness.”) The liberal media’s fear of the antiwar movement wa\ •.!» 
in their determined efforts to downgrade, discourage, and can- • 
it, even in the midst of their own bitter quarrels with Johnson, N»« 
and those who would continue the war to the point of near :.m 
The media recognized the potential danger to the system— and to i! 
own prerogatives— of a self-confident, expanding movement that 
trying to force basic change from the bottom rather than wail • 
token changes to be handed down from the top. The power <>l 
antiwar movement was so frightening to the liberal media that n > 
set out to convince the members of that movement that they, 
members, were powerless. The greatest failure of the antiwar in<> 
ment was its failure to have sufficient faith in itself and in the \u 
of its own unique methods. 

IV 

We all wish that the movement had been more successful than 
was, that its activities had been more sustained and less erratic. W 
wish the movement had been more resolute and less susceptible i 
co-optation by hypocritical negotiations, partial bombing halts, ana 
electoral promises by dishonest or impotent peace candidates. \\. 
wish the war had ended sooner and with far less victims. We wi i 
that it had ended more completely instead of in the current lu/ 
way that allows the government to continue the politics of wai I- 
other means. But the lesson of the sixties and early seventies is m>i 
that we should abandon the methods that were applied with limit' 
resolution and limited but real success. The lesson is that we nur i 
build on these methods, must extend and supplement them, must c\ 
periment with ways of making them even more effective. 
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hi complicate matters, we have to put an end not only to war 
lu (he causes of war, not only to imperialist war abroad but to 
race, and sex war at home. For this we need more love, not 
a Hire participatory democracy, not less; more respect for human 
„ ' not less; we need less concentration of power, not more; less 
and organizations playing god, not more. In a word, we need 
u I ni ce and less violence. 


Part Three 


JUSTICE IS ILLEGAL 



Chapter 17 


JUSTICE IS OUR PROFESSION 


When the government decided in 1964-65 to escalate its war 
■ 1 1 ust Vietnamese resistance forces, inevitably it turned to the U. S. 
\ii Force, despite the Air Force’s slogan, “Peace is our profession.” 
When the government decided in 1967-68 to intensify its efforts 
!■> crush domestic resistance forces, inevitably it turned, among other 
• prncies, to the courts, despite the carefully promoted myth that the 
nHirts are “impartial,” “above the battle,” and dedicated to justice 
mid the defense of human rights. It multiplied the routine indictment 
mid prosecution of resisters, and in rapid succession launched three 
major political trials, the conspiracy trials of the Oakland Seven,* 
(he Boston Five (Dr. Spock et al.), and the Chicago Eight. Since 
I was a defendant in the Chicago trial, I would like to discuss some 
of what happened there, not to retell events that have already been 
mvered adequately in public print but to use a few incidents, along 
with examples from other trials, as windows through which to look 
ut the nature and functions of the American court and penal system. 

The Chicago trial was followed by a barrage of complaints that 

* Technically the Oakland trial was a county prosecution, much as the 
denial of demonstrators’ rights at the Chicago convention was technically 
the work of city officials and as most of the trials and assassinations of 
Black Panthers were ostensibly by state or local officials. All were with 
federal complicity or prompting. Even when complicity is not direct (as 
it increasingly is under federal subsidies to “modernize” law-enforcement 
procedures) or has not been exposed to public view, the basic outlook, 
values, and procedures of local and federal law agencies have far more 
points of agreement than disagreement. 
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both the judge and the defendants had violated the 

thedefendrnm • 'Z ‘ he J '“ d8e by bci,l f prcjn.1.' ■ , 
lieve ft M on 1 t'" 8 * OPPOS “ iM to ll * « 

tion and ,ha, ,h T aC ' ei1 reaS0Mbly in an ■ww-l 
iudgtT l„ S<> T «• than , 

adoraevf ,h l r ' »' ““ We Were “ Id by > teadi..,- ■ t. 

ih yi ' l£ Jllllus Hoffman was chosen for the job becatt-, i 

t WaldS ‘T h f diS ‘ riCt b ° th .. 

tne law and shrewd enough to handle such a prominent , 

Z™oZ?;?^:v bex qms,hm * V 

fo^tte taa"e“°a e “ a .'“whicVl’tis 

-e7rL?ir:,::::; , 

five ethics of capLS^tT ~ 

darity with the intended victims one oMh ‘ 
trials was to try to gain a little ,^ / 1 attendcd "" 

tern, since die foulest deeds flourish "" 

unseen. But even in q ra iof , . c ” are allowed to rcnwim 

New Haven trial of Bobby slale wWch^o I''"' 

extent sprv^r! oo ^ , AXU 5& ai ^j wmcn to sonn 

(see Chapter 9) th “ P d 8 0vemm ental model of a “fair trial." 

P ), ere were numerous routine violations of the d, 

Jenner is A,bert Jennt'i 

proceedings. udiciary Committee m its impeachment 
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« .flints’ rights that provoked no public outcry. In fact, Judge 
i 1 i ry, who presided, was cited by apologists for the judicial system 
i Providing a healthy contrast to the discredited and “untypical” 
m liman. Let me give two examples from the New Haven trial, one 
■ Inch was reported and one of which went unreported. Neither 
• • provoked a public reaction because the judge remained calm 

* l in did Bobby Seale. (In this trial Bobby had the lawyer of his 

■ <\ did not speak out and was not gagged.) 

i >n the first day that I attended, jury selection was in process. The 
i ■ aitor asked a prospective juror if he had any opinion about the 
•nil or innocence of the defendants. “Why, yes,” he replied, “I be- 
. « they are innocent.” According to the rhetoric of American jus- 
• , this was a totally correct answer— in fact, the only correct answer. 
i»* Imdants are presumed innocent until proven otherwise. The man 
> . voicing the attitude with which every juror is supposed to begin 
■ 1 1 ini. After the trial begins it is the prosecution’s task to try to 

• I mnge the juror’s mind by presenting evidence that will show the 
iHcndant’s guilt. In real life, all the prosecutor had to do was to 
I * m inc and look expectantly at the judge— as I saw him do— and the 
judge dismissed the potential juror without the prosecutor’s so much 
• . having to exercise one of his peremptory challenges. 

I iy contrast, this is what happened with an earlier candidate for 
flic same jury: 

The first candidate for the jury, Charles Paradie of Walling- 
ford, stated after being questioned for more than 90 minutes that 
there was “no question about the guilt of Mr. Seale and Mrs. 
Huggins or they wouldn't be here ” [Emphasis added]. Mr. 
Garry (Seale’s attorney) said that this was sufficient cause for 
the judge to excuse Mr. Paradie from jury service. But Judge 
Mulvey disagreed, thereby forcing the defense to use its first 
challenge. [New York Times, November 18, 1970] 

Now let us look at an example of a more subtle but equally harm- 
I ill way in which a judge tipped the scales of justice in the direction 
of the prosecution. When I attended the Panther Twenty-one trial 
m New York during jury selection, the defense asked a prospective 
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juror: “Have you ever had feelings of racial prejudice?” Tin- j-i 
tion objected to the question, and Judge Murtagh sustained ii» 
jection, commenting: “They [such feelings] are completely im i 
to these proceedings.” This ruling and comment were bail m. 
flying against common sense and most everything that has l»* 
covered by those who have studied the factors that enter in in 
decisions. But to make matters worse, the prosecutor was prim, 
to ask the same question in a way that served his interests : 

prosecutor: Would it be fair to say that you believe that i a> i 
discrimination exists and should be eliminated? 

prospective juror: Yes. 

prosecutor: And that you believe that to the extent that poll* 
brutality exists, it should be eliminated? 
prospective juror: Yes. 

The clear implication was that reasonable people (sucli a, il 
prosecutor, the judge, and citizens who act as responsible jurors ) • 
working in orderly (white, middle-class) ways to eliminate whnir\. 
problems remain in this great country; there is no need for extreim i 
such as the black defendants, to stir up trouble. Moreover, it is in 
excusable for the defense lawyers to try to cause trouble in the conn 
room itself by implying that prospective jurors might be prejudii 
in ways that would interfere with a fair trial. 

Can you imagine anyone’s answering the prosecutor’s question:, in 
the negative? Clearly the prosecutor is presented to the jurors .» 
someone who understands the true situation. He and the judge Inn- 
acted as a responsible team to put the matter in perspective, as th< \ 
may be expected to do again when dealing with the substantive quc\ 
tions of the case . More important, they have shielded the jurors from 
any feelings of uneasiness they might have had and, probably turno! 
the jurors against the defense for having dared to ask such an insolent 
question. But the question would not have seemed insolent if tin- 
judge had not only allowed it but had followed up with a few compan 
ion questions of his own, as a judge anxious for a fair trial should 
be expected to do in a trial involving blacks struggling against racial 
oppression in a racist society. 
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' wt the defense asked a woman if she was aware of the objectives 
Black Panther Party (presumably to do away with black op- 
tion caused by racial discrimination). Again *e P r °secutor 
„,l and again Judge Murtagh sided with him. When the defen 
, "can we have the basis for the ruling?” the judge reph d. 
bu t your exception will be recorded.” A few minutes the 

was allowed to find out whether a ^Thave how" 

. Black Panther paper (reading it presumably wM l have show 

interest, sympathy, or knowledge, all considered bad J C^ly 

defense’s question about knowing the objectives of the 

her Party and the prosecutor's question about readtng te paper 

, ■ both nrobine the same area. But the effect of the judge s allow 
"on * ask the question (in its M ation , b«. not 

defense was to impress upon the jurors first thaUhey *h d ^ 

,,,1'ss any feelings of sympathy they mght have for tp Y 
, Kind that they should take their cues as to its nature from die P™e 
, m < which asked reasonable questions approved by the kindly 
‘not ! deLse (which asked irreievan, questions and even 

' "S? £!"“ n eSss . was besieged b, the press which 
.anted me to compare Judge Murtagh and Judge Hofcmn oby^ y 
, .peeing me to give Judge Murtagh good — 
i ice of the trial his manner was relatively mi P 

, 'suggest that you sit down now,” to the defense when it was press g 
„ point “I respectfully propose that you discontinue this ^ of qu 
nine” when they tried to rephrase a disallowed question. There 

was no colorful repartee to underline his r^taTl .ha dTbserved 
newspaper headline Whenlmed to Some of them 

— so, 

I low indeed? So the public was given the impress! 

Hoffman. Judge Murtagh was “fair” and “tmparttal, as judges 

dinarily are. 
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II 

Seven months later, when the defendants were acquitted , i 
charges, the New York Times editorialized: 

OuendvT^'d 1 ‘ ' ' Sh ° Uld PUt t0 feSt the unfoundcd but l„ 

!! a f C T M that * is im P° ssible for a black mili, , 
to get a fair trial m the United States [it] exnose , 

fraud the Panthers’ noisy and noisome oratory. . . . The iuu„ 

cand/r, r ed tbe defendants ’ rights and punctured the pro,,, 
ganda balloon of the Panthers’ radical supporters. [New Y 
Times, May 14, 1971] 11 

One is tempted to reply that the editorial should put to re , „ 

T ' hi " * P ° SSible f ° r 2 Wack ““ ita « <» S« » I 

some faith inT*’ ““ th “ “ exposes as a fraud Tima', „ 
me faith m the existing judicial system. As Murray Kempton 

“ 0n :, ani r * ’ ’ scemed ev ident in the exemplary silence <>i 

was^rLed^ ^ ab ° Ut CVery CXCeSS ° f the P rosecu tion, „ 
was the fixed conviction that . . . there could be no excuse I,., 

anyone who liked them [the Panthers], In all those two yea, , 

York Time™! ^ had stirred the editorial pages of The New 
and J ieaI y idt m dignation had been the support M, 

for ^triar^ Be T h had the eff ° rtS to ^ hin!;.: 

expenses. [New York Review, June 17, 1971- cm 
phasis m original] ’ 

Yet without public knowledge of the excesses nf ttio „ 
and withrmf f,,, ,i ■ • e excesses ot the prosecution 

and without fund-raising to secure the minimal expenses necessm, 

to mount a real defense, the chances of acquittal are always far lev. 

ric^court^c 16 PaDtherS Were in J ail awaiting trial, a South At 
ncan court acquitted nineteen blacks of similar charges after th.-v 

moTi n t’sTdT U m ° nths in iaU (New York Times ’ Se P tembei ' 1 

acqui L <lSd that AmerfcanS COncluded ^at their 

qmttal should put to rest . . . unfounded but frequently heard 

concerned wHh" ? i "* k * ta South Atrica : " a «Joc- 

concerned with justice condemned those who aroused worldwide con 
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ui id thereby contributed to the chance of a favorable outcome. 

■ Hitler’s Germany felt restrained by public indignation and the 
me of an alert, critical world press at the Reichstag trial and 
\ by acquitting four of the five defendants, including the most 

• -ir, communist and anti-Nazi of them all, Georgi Dimitrov. Far 
mi hailing an occasional victory in the courts as evidence that the 
- i al system is “fair” and can be left to go about its work unchal- 
jm iI, we should recognize the urgency of active publicity and sup- 
i lor the government’s intended victims. 

• hie wonders what the attitude of the Times would have been if 
*«i* ad of thirteen black militants it had been the editorial writer and 

I vc prestigious associates who had been forced to spend more than 
" years in prison while awaiting and undergoing trial on 156 
irges that were so far-fetched that it took the jury less than ninety 

• niiics to find them “not guilty” on all counts. (Even a computer 
•Hid not have disposed of the government’s case much more quickly, 

• m idering how long it would have taken to feed 156 questions into 
) Perhaps the editorial would have attempted to puncture the 

i*mpaganda balloon” not of their “radical supporters” but of any- 
•• who maintained that American justice was vindicated by acquittal 
'h r imposing more than two years of hell on innocent oppositionists. 
Apparently it never occurred to the Times that the government’s 
•vidence might have been so slight that the jury ruled in favor of 
•lie defendants even though the trial was not fair— so slight in fact 
dmi it was unfair to hold a trial at all . Or that the United States 
■Might have entered a period in which more and more persons have 
i' ii rued to distrust the government, including not only its Presidents, 

• nators, and heads of departments but also its informers, agents 
ymvocateurs , and judges— and that this distrust has become so wide- 
spread that some of these people end up on juries despite the strenu- 
ous efforts of prosecutors and judges to weed them out; or that the 
i nnduct of the trial reinforced this attitude of mistrust in those on 
i he jury who were ambivalent at the beginning, torn as they were 
between their conditioning to believe in the fairness of American in- 

litutions and the snowballing evidence to the contrary. After the 
verdict, several jurors said that they had been shocked by the lack 
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of evidence against the Panthers and the contrary revelations „l 

dice, duplicity, and police-state tactics on the part of the govern,, 
and the court. 

The story of the Panther Twenty-one did not end with the m 

ta . Two of the defendants have since been indicted and found 

° f 0th f r Senous chai T es > including armed robbery and armed mi, i 
on policemen. Without knowing the facts I won’t speculate pul, I, 
on the accuracy of the charges, but anyone acquainted with the c, . 
and the desire of the New York police for revenge knows that 
was no way in which the defendants could have had a fair trial I 
the worst should be true and they did indeed pick up the gun 
seek their form of revenge on the authorities and system thm I, , 
exacted so much unjust punishment from them, how is one to m, , 
uie the relative guilt and innocence of all the parties involved? II , 
there been a fair trial, even by conventional standards, of the oflicinh 
who framed the first inexcusable indictments? Of those who infill, m, ,| 
e P anther =>> tried to entrap them, and, having failed, lied about them 
to the grand jury and the court? Of those who terrorized the bl;„ i 
defendants children at the time of arrest and beat up the defend;, m . 
in the station house? Of those who, Eichmann-like, routinely lock, ,| 
lem in overcrowded, vermin-infested cages or transported then, ,„ 

“r 'n t0 C0Urt t0 jai,? 0f the man y prejudiced judges wl,„ 
ated the Constitution by denying them reasonable bail? Or il„ 

judge who tried to prejudice the jury against them? What about all 
those who drove them to desperation by collecting exorbitant renr. 
iom their rat-infested flats, selling them inferior meat at prices higlic 

f an . tl ! 0S 9 e ' h k arged in 1116 su burbs, denying them union membership 
nd jobs. What about those of us who thrive under the status quo 
and will not risk our comfort, freedom, and reputations (as the Bern 
steins courageously did) to aid the victims? 

No wonder that an early revolutionary denounced judges prose 
cutors, and advocates of rigid law-enforcement, saying, “Judge no. 
lest you be judged yourself,” and (in a day when capital punishmen, 
was by public stoning), “Let someone who is without sin throw the 
nist stone —knowing that no one was qualified. 


Chapter 18 


MORE DANGEROUS 
THAN ORGANIZED CRIME 


Discovery by jurors of the government’s lawlessness, authoritar- 
ianism, and dishonesty does not always lead to acquittal or even to 

hung jury. Sometimes it has the opposite effect: It intimidates some 
1 'iiors who might be tempted to find the defendants not guilty, and 
ti icinforces the prejudices of some who are schooled in subservience 
i* > authority. Both factors operated in the Chicago conspiracy case. 

I’ wo and a half months after the trial, a reporter interviewed two 
• •I the jurors. They told him that “four of the women on the jury 
iwlieved, and still believed, that the seven defendants were innocent 
on all counts” (John Schultz, Motion Will Be Denied; William Mor- 
row & Co., 1972). Yet they had voted five of us guilty of incitement 
to riot, a charge that carried five years in jail and a ten-thousand- 
ilollar fine. (After the verdict, Jerry Rubin said that he now under- 
Mood what had happened to the “decent, middle-class citizens” in 
( iermany who had capitulated to Hitlerism.) 

To understand how this happened, one must look not only at the 
atmosphere of fear created by the government (see below) but also 
nl the government’s cleverness in providing a seemingly honorable 
way out for troubled jurors. It customarily does this by writing “ex- 
tra” charges and “extra” defendants into the indictment, for bargain- 
ing purposes. The conscientious juror is thus enabled to assert her 
or his conscience and independence by insisting on acquittal of some 
defendants, or of all defendants on some charges. This simple device 
is used not only to manipulate the jurors but to mislead the public. 
After our trial Thomas Foran, the chief prosecutor, called the jurors 
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r n °f aDd , aSSerted 11131 the s P Ut verdict “shows once a, „ 

e system works.” By outward appearances it does: The 

the evidence and arrive at a “reasonable” verdict, with e „ I, 
constants winning” something in accord with the jury'.,' 

detta Jto’i?! ’ thC Primary t3rgetS ° f Ae S°verniikiii 

John srfi rf’ ^ government goes on to its next P r„ , , 
John Schultz discovered in his posttrial interview tha ,|... 
final deliberations in our case 

The “acquittal” jurors in general were overtaken by a fcclin,, , 
defenseless terror, and a consequent inability to ea" s ee 

onctduL ,h P H , r hy!KriCa1 ’ w “ pi °8 

Ze. del ‘ b “»'^, wanting desperately to get on, . , 

Twice the jurors sent a unanimous message to the iudee il,„ „ 
were hopeless^, divided, a bung jury. Twice dte judg orde 

“ **» bating.” The marshal who brought back *e^„ 

message added a message of his own- “Th, ■ / 

as long as he wants.” ' The judge can keep 

Several of the jurors, including Mrs. Fritz, were not well All I 
been sequestered for five months, denied conjugal viste Id 1,1 

ike general amtosphere of govern* 


ness: 
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Mi ley Seaholm asked me . . . “Does the govermnent have us 

* h Ms lists now? . . . 

flumes could be tapped, walls were not impervious to elec- 
iiic ears, mail was opened and copied, and perhaps people 
ic assassinated or removed in other ways. . . . “How long 

• H' i we were home . . . were we careful about what we said on 
dm phone?” They listened to what was said in court and they 
"Mcluded that there was no restraint upon the government. The 
dnvernment could do as it wished, make up its own rules, and 
I lien break them and make them again as it saw fit. . . . They 
i new that their mail was being opened. Their phone calls were 
monitored by marshalls who listened to every word. Their con- 
versations with family visitors were conducted in the immediate 
pi cscnce of marshalls. . . . 

You could not,” Mrs. Fritz said, “help get the feeling deep in- 
ide you that the government wanted awfully bad to win the 
t use.” 

liccause of what they saw and experienced, their suspicion and fear 
tended even to their fellow jurors: 

"When I was on juiy duty,” said Shirley Seaholm, “it was the 
lirst time I was afraid of our government.”. . . 

Mrs. Fritz . . . agreed with Mrs. Seaholm. “I came to fear our 
government for the first time.” 

. . . The parade of undercover and plainclothes agents and their 
testimony meant to those four jurors that the government’s op- 
erations were probably more underhanded and skulking and 
distorted than anything the defendants could do. . . . It meant 
someone next door to you or nearby you, in trust and proximity, 
perhaps someone on this jury itself could be posing as your 
friend and helpmate in order to do you grave harm. [Emphases 
added] 

The reference to “someone on this jury itself” was neither acci- 
dental nor paranoid. They were referring to a specific juror by the 
name of Kay Richards, whose fiance was supervisor of personnel for 
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Cook County. His job made him part of the Daley machine .m 
him in close contact with the “Red Squad.” Kay Richards t 
concealed this information until after the verdict, not even yw »«, 
correct address to the court (thus preventing investigation by i 
ers or others). We had been barred from questioning prospit i 
rors— an exclusion that is customary in federal trials and tin I 
represent any special abuse by Judge Hoffman— and the jiulr 
quiries were cursory. 

During jury selection we had surprised the government by 
ing” the jury while we still had some challenges with which wr n 
have eliminated several persons who appeared hostile. Wc rcl i 
because the exercise of our challenges would have made it j »» . 
for the government, in its turn, to challenge two jurors whom 
thought to be open-minded and through whom we hoped to i* 
the other jurors. With our challenges then exhausted, the govemm * 
and the judge could have packed the jury to their heart’s coni 
Early in the trial, someone sent a crude, threatening letter, mj 
“T he Black Panthers,” to the juror we considered the most favoi.il -i 
a young woman by the name of Kristi King. Although Kristi K. 
had never received the letter and so informed the judge (it had p. 
to her in care of her parents, and they had turned it over in d. 
court without showing it to her), Judge Hoffman insisted on rcadi 
it to her in open court, thereby causing a “taint,” which results «l 
her dismissal. This led to the promotion of Kay Richards from .in- 
nate to full juror. 

This maneuver enabled the government to eliminate the jin 
whom Kay Richards herself later described as “the defendants’ b* 
friend on the jury” and to replace her with someone who turned > 
to be the government’s best friend. We do not believe that Kay Rii !• 
ards’ presence on the jury was accidental. We suspect that the thn\n 
ening letter was one of the government’s “dirty tricks,” to compens.i 
for their having been caught by surprise with King on the jury 
Richards only an alternate. Neither the content nor the style of (In 
threatening letter reflected Panther attitudes. And it was signed “ I In 
Black Panthers,” whereas the Panthers always signed all letters an-', 
documents “The Black Panther Party.” Was Donald Segretti at woi k 
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t H arc photographs showing him at antiwar demonstrations during 
period. Or was it G. Gordon Liddy? There are photographs 
. . W |ng him present in Chicago’s Lincoln Park (outdoor headquar- 
, i„r the demonstrators) during the 1968 convention protests. Is 
, , ,, .,onable to assume that the interests of these two experts m dirty 
l , ( or of those who financed them) stopped short of the most 
, „|cly publicized trial of antiwar protesters of that time? Or was the 
■ , sent by one of the many FBI agents whose actions in the style 
- i lie Watergate criminals predate Watergate and continue to this 
,i „ y 7 when we raised this question in the pre-Watergate atmosphere 
,, i he time of our trial, the press snorted and ignored it. 

However Kay Richards got on the jury and whoever was respon- 
i.lr. she posed for five months in the courtroom and in her associa- 
iis with the other jurors as sympathetic to the defense. Then, when 
|.„y deliberations began, she suddenly came out for conviction on 
,H counts. Later she boasted to the press that she had engineered 
-compromise” verdict that saved the government from a hung 
,,„y and probably from subsequent dismissal of all charges. Schultz 

* l lies, 

I {veryone in the courtroom saw Kay Richards laugh outright on 
i he side of the defense, earnestly and consistently, for five 
months of trial. For whatever purpose, she was . . . playing a 
game, and it was quite a game to play every day for five months. 

I he “acquittal” jurors didn’t know what she was up to or what her 

• mnections were, but 

Ihe two jurors said: “From the beginning, we had a peculiar 
feeling about her.” -“She wanted a lot of information, but she 
never gave any.” -“She used people.” -“. . • When her boy- 
friend came to see her, the marshalls did not momtor them as 
closely as the other jurors and visitors. Sometimes they even left 
Kay Richards and Tom Stevens alone.” 

11 

On the other side from the apprehensive acquittal jurors were 
several jurors who observed the government’s tactics and decided 
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that if the government felt it necessary to deny us our riuhi-. ... , 

keep such close tabs on the jury, then there must be sonu-il 

rib y wrong, not with the government but with us. In a sens,- n,. 
lack of evidence became evidence against us: It showed how 

t e government was to destroy us and therefore how 

must be. Like the prospective juror in the New Haven case- wl, 
sumed that there was “no question about the guilt of Mr. Sn,l. , 
Mrs. Huggins or they wouldn’t be here,” some jurors assume , 
defendants must be especially dangerous if the governmen. . 
necessary to use illegal means to entrap and convict them. OI> V |„, 
their duty is to help the government put the defendants away. wl„ , 
e government succeeds in presenting any solid evidence o. .. 
if this seems exaggerated, consider what any ordinary • ,,,,i 
spirited citizen would have done if called upon to render a 

rt u ^ ? Capone > even the evidence of income tax viuhu, 

(itself a subterfuge) were flimsy or of doubtful validity. In m-,„ 
political trials, the government tries to make it appear that H„- 
endants are more dangerous to society than Capone: 

The Justice Department attorney who is prosecuting conspira, v 
charges against the Reverend Philip F. Berrigan and sevn. 
others, indicated today that the government considered this 
° m °'l Seri ° US thrmt than the Cities of organized crim, 

I ' ' ° 1 ,f / a "! Zed cnme ’ Mr - L y nch (Deputy United States Ai 
tomey William S. Lynch) said, became involved in violeu, , 
only to further its greed.” But in the present case, he said, “tha, 
are those who reject society’s definition of law and criminal^ 
people who would overthrow the society under which we live 
[New York Times, May 25, 1971 ; emphases added] 

It is a sad commentary on the ethics of our society and of H, 
official guardians of “law and order” when the Justice Department 
speaks tolerantly of those who participate in organized violence 
the service of greed, with the implicit recognition that greed is ffi, 
normal, acceptable motive in a society dominated by the profit mo.iv, 
and getting ahead of one’s fellows. Killing people (outside the law i 
may be getting a little out of fine, but it is not as serious a crime „ 
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*1 I he Berrigans, who “reject society’s definition of law and 
♦ anility” and are trying to replace violence by nonviolence, private 
‘i»i ( greed by another name) with love and sharing. 

1 in attitude of the trial judge in the Rosenberg case (federal judge 
i* R. Kaufman) is indicated by the speech he made at the time 
% * utenced them to death: 

I believe your conduct in putting into the hands of the Russians 

* ft* A-bomb years before our best scientists predicted Russia 
vnuld perfect the bomb has already caused, in my opinion, the 
i mmnunist aggression in Korea, with the resultant casualties 

• m ceding 50,000 [50,000 Americans , that is; in a typical racist 
f* emulation, he did not include Koreans or Chinese, not even 
ilic Koreans on “our” side] and who knows but that millions 
more of innocent people may pay the price of your treason. 

I I mphasis added] 

In our Chicago case, the prosecution continually told the jury that 
were “evil men.” In the typical words of Thomas Foran, chief 
•.ccutor, 

I vil is exciting and evil is interesting and plenty of kids have a 
fascination for it. It is knowledge of kids like that that these 
ophisticated, educated psychology majors know about. . . . 
Ihey take advantage of it personally, intentionally, evilly, and 
to corrupt these kids and they use them ... for their purposes 
and their intents. . . . And they are sophisticated and they 
arc smart and they are well-educated and they are as evil as they 
can be. 

( )ne of the defendants, Abbie Hoffman, had majored in psychology 
(hardly an indictable crime). That was enough to condemn us all as 
i " >i nly-headed intellectuals, in Tom Foran’s attempts to stir up work- 
ing-class hatred and prejudice against those who were attempting to 
• In away with class privilege in favor of a classless society. 

( )n another occasion, when we asked for a court recess of a couple 
n! hours so that we could take part in the October 1969 Moratorium 
ugainst the Vietnam war, Foran told the court, 
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these men partook in a cynical plan to use two of the (m, ■ 
sues of American society, the war and racism, to gcnm.i, , 
themselves the right to tear down the legal and formal sim. i. 
of the government of the United States. These men would 
with such cynicism . . . intend to corrupt what may wdl i 
sincere effort of many American citizens. 

Gradually, as we began to respond to a few of the wor.i u 
and demals of our rights, we increased the hostility of some i, 
who were conditioned to be servile themselves and to expect a 
md respect for authority” on the part of even the worst vi< iim. 
the system. After the verdict, the foreman of the jury, a visibly I 

down janitor in the city’s bus system, by the name of Edward K,„. 
told the press, 

There was no respect in court I’ve seen guys, real I 

with no soul, just a body, but when they went in front of a judr 
they had their hats off. These defendants wouldn’t even slimd 
uPyWhen the judge walked in. [Chicago Today, February 

Perhaps the most fascinating aspect of that comment is that i 
better or worse, we did stand on all but four of the more than a H, 
sand times that we were expected to. We refused-and explained 
refusal in Kratske’s presence-when Bobby Seale was bound, ga n l 
and unable to rise. We discontinued this mild form of protest win 
Bobby asked us to rise rather than risk having our bail revoked |i„ 
those four occasions stuck in Kratske’s mind as conclusive evidu, 
of our bad character. 

Another member of the jury, a Mrs. Peterson, who told the pu 
she accepted the compromise verdict because “half a chicken is l». i 
ter than none, offered the following opinions; 

On Seale: “They should have gagged and tied him up lon« be- 
fore they did.” 

On Dellinger: “He was too outspoken for a peace-loving man.” 
On Judge Hoffman: “He’s little but mighty. . . . He’s the gov- 
ernor of the court and they should have showed more respect. 
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I would have liked to meet him.” [Chicago Sun-Times , February 
M), 1970] 

I I would be convenient to end the account there: “good guys” (the 

• <|uittal jurors) tricked and intimidated by the government; “bad 

(the jurors for conviction), themselves victims of society’s 
‘(Hug authoritarianism; “worse guys,” the government and its 
, u!s. All of this is true, but in real life, people are always more com- 
* than that, always moving in one direction or another if given a 

• iumcc to escape from their present roles and stereotypes. What is 
•»r to say about Kay Richards, linked to the Daley machine, self- 
mclaimed manipulator of the compromise that saved the government 
miii bitter defeat and assigned five of the defendants to jail? She 
•neluded her nationally syndicated account of the trial with the fol- 
ding comment: 

I hat trial has changed my life, as it has changed their lives. If I 
helped to put these men in prison, they have in a sense helped 
to free me from another kind of prison. I think now that in many 
ways they were good men— not evil men as the prosecutor said. 

| Chicago Sun-Times , February 22, 1971] 

Perhaps if we had been better men we would have been able not 

• •illy to strengthen the four acquittal jurors but also to break through 
i ay Richards’ defenses more thoroughly and more quickly. Perhaps 
like thousands of others these days, from former hawk Daniel Ells- 
herg to conscience-stricken bomber pilots to some FBI agents and 
I I T secretaries, she might have broken out of the destructive role 
assigned to her. 


Ill 

It should be clear by now, from the political trials of the last 
decade, that trial by jury provides one of the few remaining arenas 
for political struggle in which “ordinary citizens” are allowed to play 
an active and sometimes decisive role. However hedged and super- 
vised this role may be, it runs counter to the drive by the power elite 
and social democratic reformers to bring everything affecting our 
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lives, work, welfare and freedom under the centralized conii .,1 
perts and representatives.* 

To a great extent the jury is limited to a last-ditch potentially 
power role in rescuing a few individuals marked by the ..own. 
for destruction. But in many cases the individuals whose’ la i. . 
ades represent not only themselves but potentially popula. .... , 
namic ideas, movements, or forms of resistance. As a result, d. . , 

by juries may have far-reaching political effects, supporting 

resistance to governmental or corporate encroachments or v,i,. 
mg experiments in alternate life-styles or institutions. In a i 
growing antagonism between the government and the pen,, I, 
the rising political consciousness and anti-authoritarianism ,.| 
sixties and early seventies, the government has lost a numbe, „l , 

portant jury cases. One apparent result has been an increase 

tendency of some agencies and agents to resort to cruder for,,, 
repression without seeking the uncertain sanction of the court, i , 

F f d , Hampton; the shooti *g of students at Orangcl,,,. 
Kent State, Jackson State, and the University of New Mexico 

widespread gunning down of blacks during street disturbances',,,. , 
of fleeing suspects in a wide variety of situations are only the 

° f dir6Ct action b y “ law enforcement” oil,. ...r 
without the formality of court trials and guilty verdicts. The W;,„ , 

.mWnTrr Sy “ bohzed by the plumbers’ unit and the Huston pi,... 
undoubtedly reflect this side of the Administration’s response „ 

repeated failure to get convictions in the courts or to achieve the ,1. 
sired intimidation of the movement by criminal indictments. But a, , 

* For years beginning with the depression of the thirties hoth , , 
emocratic reformers and the Communist Party USA fought r 

headedTv libSl C T ° f C “ tra,ized ex ^utives and bureaucracies whcil,, , 
by liberal humanitarians or conservatives More rerentix; co i 

r c w£ , : f ss, h r r paieMd 10 sil s' 

fxecut^e h an^h^ -, h n S beeD ° Verpowered and outmaneuvered by i>„ 

I branch but ltself represents special corporate and military in 

XL m ° re than 111 a CapitaUst * 5nd ever reSen^ I 
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1 1 iulnnt terror and governmental lawlessness, when detected, often 
* further turmoil and public disillusionment as the history of 
< <•< t gate investigations makes clear. The more astute advocates of 
and order realize that in preference to the risks of Watergate- 
- ; • actions, it is preferable to firm up the courts in their role as legiti- 
■ "»is of state violence. (See Chapter 23.) Using the courts as in- 
mients through which to imprison serious opponents of the status 
» may not be as permanent or even as intimidating as what hap- 
Mird to Fred Hampton or the student protesters at Kent State; it 
•*'V not be quite as certain, since the victims are still allowed to 
mil a defense (however restricted by the court’s rules and rulings) 

■ I since the government’s plan must be ratified by juries of citizens 
•nic of whom may realize that their class, racial, and human interests 
‘bjcctively coincide with those of the defendants more than with the 
i nvernment. But if it can be made to work it is more sedative. In a 
•< icty whose citizens half believe in democracy, civil liberties, and 

• liman rights, it is crucial that in the long run governmental author- 

• uuianism, capitalist exploitation, and foreign aggression be cloaked 
I the respectability and legitimacy provided by the courts. Using the 
mii ts in this manner does not prevent the government from working 

i Midi sides of the street, but it reduces the amount of embarrassing 
nut-of-court violence. 

For all these reasons, the government, with Chief Justice Warren 
Iturger playing a leading role, has launched a campaign of “judicial 
i e form” to reduce the power of juries, t The attempt is to go beyond 
1 1 io usual restrictions on the jury, since these have proved inadequate 
in an increasing number of cases. The usual restrictions include the 
one-sided framing of indictments; the weighting of jury panels and 
fraud juries in favor of property owners, registered voters, and other 
"solid citizens”; granting exalted powers to the judge, who, as Judge 
1 1 oilman correctly pointed out in our case, is “not a mere moderator 

t The government’s campaign against the power and independence of 
juries has proceeded simultaneously with attempts to enlarge the powers 
of law-enforcement agencies and reduce the rights of suspects and de- 
fendants, through wire-tap, stop-and-frisk, enter-and-search without a 
warrant, preventive arrest, admission of -evidence gained through admit- 
tedly illegal methods, etc. 
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under the law but is governor of the trial”; the class and profcsM.n. ,i 
ties of judges and prosecutors; courtroom procedures that have . 

ried over with only minor modifications from the days when con 

citizens (such as jurors and defendants) were not considered, i 
rhetorically, to have inalienable rights vis-a-vis their royal or few I 
superiors. (In the Chicago case, Thomas Foran complained lliai v 
were violating procedures that had been established for “more il. . 
two hundred years of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence,” that is establish 
in the days of feudalism, slavery and the divine rights of kings.) 

To a great extent, reducing the power of juries has been present. .1 
as a method of reducing congestion in the courts and attacking tl. 
flagrant injustice of holding suspects in jail for long months Ixl..,. 
trial. But appointing more judges (not to run the whole show but r 
preside over jury trials) would go a long way toward dealing with tl, 
problem of congestion, and eliminating bail would eliminate tl,. 
second problem. Instead, the U. S. Supreme Court has made a nun, 
bei of recent decisions that undermine the role of the jury as a s;il. 
guard against governmental abuse. It has decreed that defendants urn 
not necessarily entitled to the traditional jury of twelve (six is mm 
enough), and conviction no longer need be unanimous but can be I, 
simple majority vote. Failure of even one juror out of twelve to vm 
for conviction has traditionally been interpreted as failure of the gm 
emment to prove its case “beyond a reasonable doubt.” The govern 
ment was forced either to dismiss the case or to conduct a new ti i.,1 
Now four jurors out of nine may declare the defendant innocent ami 
she or he can still be sent off to the penitentiary. 

So far these two modifications apply only in state and local case ., 
where the defendants are more apt to be poor and defenseless. A|, 
parently the “reformers” felt that they could make the changes tlx,, 
without provoking the severe political repercussions that would fol 
low introduction in federal cases where, as Leonard Boudin pointed 
out, “the major political prosecutions are brought.” (New Yoil 
Times, May 28, 1972). Imagine, for instance, the outcry if these new 
rules had been introduced into the trial of the Chicago Seven, tl„ 
Harrisburg defendants (Philip Berrigan et al.), or the Vietnam vci 
erans who were recently acquitted in Gainesville, Florida. This linn 
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■ 4 Inn to nonfederal cases is of little consolation, however. In the first 
i i»u;c, overtly political dissenters are in a better position to defend 
•in*mselves by alerting the public to what is happening in the court- 

• mm. Meanwhile, the indigent black, Chicano or Puerto Rican de- 

fiant goes off to jail in a city, county, or state trial without the full 
I'M election of the traditional jury trial. Second, the attempt to extend 

• he new rule to federal cases failed in the Supreme Court by only one 
• »!e. If it is allowed to gain a foothold in the state and local courts, 

•i will likely be extended to federal cases as well. Finally there is a 

• in id “reform/’ which already applies in federal as well as state courts: 

In the October 1973 retrial of the Chicago Seven defendants and 
••nr two lawyers for contempt of court, the government carefully 
upulated that it is asking for sentences of only six months, though 

• ight of the nine present defendants originally had sentences substan- 
tially more than that (five of us having sentences ranging from two to 
four years). Does this mean that the government has had a change 

• >f heart or is moved by compassion for the defendants and their fam- 
ilies? Not at all. The reason for this move is that the U. S. Supreme 
< hurt has ruled that defendants are not entitled to jury trials in cases 
where the maximum sentence is six months or less. Obviously the 
Nixon administration has decided that it is better to appeal to a judge 
for sentences of six months than to risk having us declared not guilty 
hy an independent jury of our peers. $ 

In shaving the right to jury trial, the government stands in opposi- 
llon to the Declaration of Independence, the original Constitution, 
mid the Bill of Rights. This is not an area where the government or 
ilie Nixon appointees favor “strict constructionism.” The Declaration 
of Independence declared that the British King was acting as a tyrant 
l>y “depriving us, in many Cases, of the Benefits of Trial by Jury.” 
Article III, Section 2 of the Constitution states unequivocally that 

tThe judge who will make the decision has been selected by Chief 
I nst ice Burger, himself originally appointed by President Nixon. He has 
!>ccn mentioned as a prospect for appointment to the U. S. Supreme Court. 
I or all I know, his personal integrity may be greater than bis personal 
ambition, but this dependence of the judiciary on the prosecution for ad- 
vancement is built into the system, and tilts the whole system against the 
defendants. 
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' crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall U 

jmy” (emphasis added). Those who hoped that the United sun. 
would become a new world of liberty and democracy reaffirmed n 
principle in the Bill of Rights, not once but twice (in Articles Vl 
VII). But then, six months in jail does not seem to be a m m 
enough punishment to call for a jury trial if you are a judge 

poses (or confirms) the sentence rather than a defendant who , 
receive it.* 

* Article VII of the Bill of Rights specifically guarantees the right i 
jury trial m civil suits involving amounts that “exceed twenty dollm 

t^rTin 1 °oT fi ^ faCt that tW6nf y doUars was worth more in i , 

than in 1973 spending six months of one’s life in jail would seem mi. 

sufficient stake to justify having the benefit of the constitutional p,„.. 
tions against possible judicial tyranny. 


Chapter 19 


DISORDER IN THE COURTROOM 


There were times during the Chicago trial when I watched the pro- 
• edings in frustration as a spectator. I was intrigued and baffled by 
I lie unfolding of a drama that pre-empted my daily activities for five 
months and threatened to put me in jail for ten years, but never 
M cined quite real to me. My mind kept turning to Prince Andrei, in 
I nlstoy’s War and Peace , who could not grasp the significance of the 
'.hells that were exploding all around him until he found himself lying 
on ihe ground mortally wounded. 

Bart of the feeling of unreality came from the government’s case, 
li began with an opening statement by the prosecutor that I was the 
"principal architect” of the violence that took place in Chicago on 
convention week: “He was the principal architect, especially of the 
riots which occurred on Wednesday, the twenty-eighth of August, 
I %8.” I knew that no one who had studied the events— as presumably 
(lie prosecution had done to prepare its case— could possibly have be- 
lieved that. Not only had I been an advocate of nonviolence for thirty- 
live years, both publicly and in thousands of committee meetings, 
movement debates, and private conversations monitored by govern- 
ment spies and electronic devices, but on the day in question I had 
used the microphone to urge the crowd not to be provoked into vio- 
lence by the police attacks. 

Before I had recovered from my amazement at the government’s 
dishonesty, David Stahl, the assistant mayor, solemnly took the oath, 
just as if he intended to observe it, and proceeded to say 
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Mr. Dellinger told me that he had just recently returned from 
Paris where he had been studying the street riots of the studenc 
at the Sorbonne. He said he was studying these because he w.i 
anxious to know why they had failed. 

The implication was that I was anxious to learn how to incite im 
that would succeed, whatever “succeed” might mean in that conic, 
It s hard to put myself into the frame of mind attributed to me by it. 
government, but I would think that anyone with the intent ascii I. i 
to me would not have paid an advance visit to Mayor Daley’s olli, . 
to talk about it to his chief assistant. The same Mr. Stahl testified il,,i 
Abbie Hoffman had suggested that the city should pay him a hurnli, ,i 
thousand dollars to leave town-and insisted that he thought that iln . 
was a serious proposal, though he had not bothered to report ii 
anyone, as required by law in the case of proffered bribes. 

Many people were shocked by the prejudice of the judge, but I w , 
more offended by the parade of coached witnesses and manufactim ,i 
evidence put on by the prosecution. They made me feel as if 1 wn. 
watching a grade B movie in which any relationship of the charade 
to real persons was strictly accidental. The judge personalized |„. 
hostilities in colorful phrases. For this he bore the brunt of libel 
blame for crimes initiated in Washington and carried out in the com i 
room by both the prosecution and the judge. The prosecution p„ 
ferred to handle the case with the professional detachment with win, I, 
t e Air Force bombs a village, a corporation sponsors a dishorn i 
commercial, or a bank forecloses a mortgage. In twisting, distorlinr 
and manufacturing evidence, they were doing what prosecutors an 
supposed to do-not according to the official Canon of Ethics, bul In 
everyday custom and conventional standards of success. The purp,, , 
of prosecutions is to gain convictions, just as the purpose of adv, , 
tismg is to gain sales and the purpose of political speeches is to gain 
office. I found it shocking that the government had so little regard In. 
the truth in the courtroom, but what television commercial or gov 
emmental speech can you think of that is based on any greater cor. 
cem for the truth? If Presidents can he with impunity about the wa. 
in Indochina, what is to persuade government prosecutors to tell tin 
truth in their efforts to put opponents of the war behind bars? 
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Although the image of Prince Andrei, in War and Peace , kept com- 
Htf to mind, this may be misleading. I think that I was less puzzled by 
1 1 io question of when I would feel the impact of the government- 
-njioscd wound than by the sense that the wound would never be 
i« ill to those who were determined to inflict it. They were acting out 
■» charade whose human effects remained abstract to them even when 
tin y played their roles with passion. As near as I could tell, their 
hief emotion was annoyance that we insisted on remaining human 
in the courtroom despite the time-honored rituals that usually de- 
i" isonalize the proceedings. When the courtroom operates properly, 
1 1 to government deals from a stacked deck, the victims do the best 
they can with the cards that are given them, the public sees no evil, 
Mild the executioners feel no pangs of regret. 

liven the jurors, accidental accomplices called in to bestow a token 
public blessing on the government’s crime, are ordered to expunge all 
humanitarian considerations from their work. In the Spock case, 

• veral of the jurors said afterward that they admired the defendants 
iiikI admired what they had done but that the judge gave the jurors no 
iiliernative but to convict them. In the Rochester, New York, flower 
■ onspiracy case, in which eight antiwar activists were sentenced to 
|.ul for eighteen months for destruction of draft files, three of the 
jurors wept when the guilty verdict was read. 

in one juror’s words, “none of us wanted to send those kids to 
jail,” but what might be morally justified was not necessarily 
legal, a fact that the judge pointed out in his charge to the jury. 
... “I agree with what the kids said,” said one juror, Anna 
Proia. “I feel sick about them going to jail.” [New York Post, 
December 3, 1970] 

In the Chicago case, one of our lawyers referred to the matter of 
punishment and was immediately taken to task. 

mr. weinglass: It is very dangerous to confuse words like that 
[in the manner of the prosecution] and if you are going to 
send a person to prison it has got to be done a little more pre- 
cisely than that. 
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MR. schultz: Objection to that. 

the court: I sustain the objection. The jury will not send any 
body to prison. The matter of punishment, if any, the respoir.i 
bility of punishment, if any, is lodged in the Court. 

Logically enough, the shattering of human solidarity by token i 
political participation and compartmentalizing responsibility to win 
the defendants had objected in the convention protests, was bmu. 
into the courtroom to make it easier for the jurors to convict tin 
without feeling responsible for the punishment that would autom > 
cally follow. Like the 120,000 “good Americans” who worked f 
two years manufacturing the first nuclear bomb without being /< 
what they were making , the jury was ordered to do its work wit In 
knowledge of its effects on the defendants and their families (01 • 
the political freedom of the country). American society has wise m 
to handle these matters— experts in the law, experts in foreign puli* 
experts in “urban renewal,” experts even in what is permissible 
public protests against the experts. The rulers and their experts w 
shoulder the responsibilities of life and death (and of a thous.m.i 
daily “little deaths” as well). The duty of the ordinary citizen r 
manufacture the munitions, build the luxury apartments, cast ih. 
votes, and render the jury verdicts that will enable the wise men < 
carry on. Other ordinary citizens, armed with the weapons and ill 
verdicts, will then be able in their turn to fulfill their appointed ta.l 
killing some of the rulers’ enemies and imprisoning others in ghcii 
and jails. 

The genius of American society does not stop with shielding iL 
executioners and their accomplices from responsibility for their a- 
tions. It extends to persuading the victims to play the game accordim 
to the rules laid down by their oppressors. Besides the im.i 
of Prince Andrei, another image kept coming to my mind in the ( In 
cago courtroom. It was that of a man who was being led to the elcci 1 1 . 
chair in New York State some years earlier. At the last minute li« 
“disgraced” himself and generations of co-operative victims by brc.,1 
ing into loud weeping and wrenching free from the comforting hand 
of the Catholic priest who was leading him to his death. He had i- 
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i-« dragged down the long hallway and into the murder room, scream- 
| Mg( “Please don’t,” “Please don’t,” “Please don’t.” Very unsettling 
hi a society whose cruelty is camouflaged by the order and dignity of 
i lio proceedings, an orderliness and dignity made possible by the 
-villingness of the victims to accept their fate like good citizens. 

People don’t want to be killed, be poor, be drafted, be sent 
• i prison. But they have been conditioned into accepting society s 
mlcs and judgments. They have been taught to feel that their troubles 
... c caused by their own failings, or “bad luck.” They may even know 
Iwtter, but so strong is society’s brainwashing that paralyzing self- 
il.mbts remain. The least they can do is to achieve partial redemp- 
tion for their misspent lives by accepting their fate uncomplainingly— 
nr at least passively. They will only add to their disgrace if they dis- 
til ib the orderly tranquillity of the institutions that are destroying 
them. More pragmatically, once they have been caught in the nets of 
the law, their only hope for acquittal, a “light” sentence, parole, or 
ini i don is to obey the rules laid down by their tormentors. 

In one of my thirty-two contempt citations from the Chicago trial, 
the following dialogue is recorded: 

the court: I have never sat in fifty years through a trial where 
a party to a law suit* called the judge a liar. 
mr. dellinger: Maybe they were afraid to go to jail rather than 
tell the truth, but I would rather go to jail for however long you 
can send me than to let you get away with that kind of thing and 
people not realize what you are doing. 

If victims do protest, they are apt to use intemperate language, 
•cream, or resist an arresting or custodial officer. That in itself is then 
used to prove not how desperate their plight was but how unco- 
operative (bad) they are. Attention is focused not on the oppressive 
nets or institutions they resisted but on the things they said or did 

* Note the typical abstraction, “party to a law suit,” as if the trial were 
n scientific (technical, legal) matter devoid of passion and pain. We were 
, ii>ht persons whom the government was trying to send to prison for ten 
years, eight members committed to a movement the government was try- 
ing to crush. 
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while resisting-not even on the content of what they said but oi> 
fact that they spoke at all when they were under orders to be 

// 

To the distortion of perspective that stems from the recjuiivm 
of law and order” in a society of unequal wealth and power, the p 
adds a distortion of its own, stemming from its commercial need i. 
a mass audience. In a profit-oriented society, the news serves «•. i. . 
to attract readers (and listeners) for the advertisements, sine, il 
ability of the media to survive, let alone show a profit, depend , 
the amount of their advertising revenues. As everyone know... il 
price of a newspaper doesn’t even cover the cost of the paper’ll 
printed on, and television viewers pay nothing directly to the n< i 
works. 

Facts are nothing, sir, without their nuances,” Norman M.ul* 
told prosecutor Richard Schultz when Schultz ordered him to | M .. 
his testimony to “the facts.” But nuances without facts are dangci... 
too. Press coverage of our trial suffered from both defects. The in. J. 
dabbled in facts, but the facts they selected had more to do wiili il. 
eccentricities of the players than with supplying the basic informal., 
that would have encouraged an intelligent public discussion of il. 
politics, goals, and values that were at issue. This would h.. 
demanded too much reader-listener effort for the supposed requm 
ments of a mass audience. The newsmagazines and Sunday suppl. 
ments presented their indiscretions in a more intellectualized form.,, 
but for the most part they preferred to supply answers (the answ 
the “key,” the (fake) “inside story”) rather than to supply the ... 
f 01 mation that readers could use to form their own opinions. W I. 
nuances were introduced they were usually in the service of the p. . 
odical as guru rather than reflections of the genuine subtleties .m.i 
contradictions that constitute life. Alternatively— particularly in il.. 
daily accounts— hairstyles, byplay, epithets, and epigrams were tre;ii. 
as if they were more important than matters of substance. OH... 
Leonard Weinglass would make a devastating argument with l;n 
reaching legal and political implications and it would go unrepom .l 
Instead the media would feature a witty exchange between Ju.l. . 
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Hoffman and Bill Kunstler that had nothing to do with the case or 
«iir issues. f 

Ironically, the coverage, even by the sympathetic reporters, re- 
i 'L/ited the prosecutors’ practice of quoting a word or phrase out of 

•nicxt. The reporters saw the injustice of this when the prosecution 
• lid it in order to mislead the jury, but when they filed their stories, 
diey inadvertently fell into the same trap, thereby misleading the 
I mi hi ic, whom we considered to be a “higher” jury. The hand-picked 
juiy in the courtroom would decide whether eight individuals went to 
|««il or not, but the public will decide the future of America. To a con- 
siderable extent they will decide on the basis of information supplied 
not only about the issues raised by the system’s political trials but 
n bout other events that are similarly mediated to them through media 
dominated by commercial considerations. 

The prosecutors excerpted phrases out of context because they 
were caught in the contradictions of their profession. They operate 
in a society that has a need to pin its problems on a few scapegoats 
in order to reaffirm the status quo, discredit or crush incipient revolu- 
tionary movements, and recapture the loyalty (obedience) of the 
populace. The prosecutors’ job required them to make “examples” of 
us by turning us into “criminals” and sending us to jail, at whatever 
iost to the truth. If they weakened out of a sense of ethics or concern 
lor the Bill of Rights, they would have gotten into trouble with their 
patrons in the Daley machine or in Washington. The reporters ex- 
cerpted phrases out of context in order to make their reports “news- 
worthy,” in the most corrupted and politically objectionable sense. 
I hey were caught in the contradictions of their profession as journal- 
ists in a commercial society. If, as they gradually became enraged, 
educated, or radicalized by the trial (as happened to many of them), 
they tried to communicate in-depth realities, their stories were cor- 
rected by editors far from the scene who were closer to the “responsi- 
bilities” of a profession dominated by billion-dollar corporations. 

t Because of this type of reporting, Kunstler has been unjustly faulted 
ns being inadequate as a serious lawyer. My own opinion is that independ- 
ently of his enjoyment of repartee he has an almost unerring ability to 
.ize up a situation and raise the relevant legal and political issues. 
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Reporters occasionally told me that they had been warned by , 
editors not to become “emotionally involved” because this ini, n 
with their “objectivity.” One of the reporters told me that wl„ „ 
filed stories saying that a defendant “commented” (or “remark. .1 
said”) and the judge “shouted,” they were systematically dm,,, 
to read that the defendant “shouted” and the judge “replied.” 

Ill 

The seemingly innocuous act of eliminating the context of , 
courtroom comments made them appear as irrational “outbu, 
or antics,” arbitrary, preplanned efforts to disrupt the trial. As .. , 
suit, some people hailed us as heroes and others condemned u , 
villains, often without understanding in either case how we had a, t 
or why. 

It is true that those who rule over courts are not usually addrr 
as equals, whether they are the old-style kings who were repudiai.a 

by this country in 1776 or the new-style rulers who gain appoint,, 

through political patronage (or a record of successful prosecution , 
and hold the power of life or death over those who appear befo, 
them. Royal courts and courts of law are both set up to discouii, 
democratic participation by their subjects, even though the subjo ,• 
may be fighting for their lives or for principles to which they are d< 
voting their lives. Once I shocked Judge Hoffman (and his assem 
bled retinue) by calling him “Mr. Hoffman” instead of “You, 
Honor,” but something from my upbringing in the shadow of Bunk, , 
Hill and the battles of Lexington and Concord, which has been ,. 

affirmed by my later life and beliefs, made it impossible to do othc 
wise. 

Ordinarily the defendants stay quiet not because they believe „> 
the court as an instrument of justice but because they don’t. They 
know that they are in great danger and that for the moment the wisest 
thing is to shuffle and say “Yassuh, Yassuh” (“yuronner, yuronner”). 
hoping that their lawyers, who must shuffle a little too, can rescue 
them or keep the punishment to a minimum. This is the most ex 
pedient course because the judge can exercise an overriding influence 
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i lie verdict, can add or subtract years of sentence, and can impose 
m oirnces for “contempt of court” as well. 

Under these circumstances, many people might still consider us as 
n M\s or villains for having been as forthright as we occasionally 
ten But mostly we sat silently through dreary day after dreary day 
- die prosecution (always upheld by the judge) set out relentlessly 

• destroy the defendants, their uppity lawyers, and the truth. Con- 
Mi y to the impression fostered by the press (including much of the 

“iderground press), we never had any plan to disrupt the court or 

• hlicially provoke the judge. It’s bad enough that the Justice De- 
i utinent, with its well-known paranoia, believed that we did. Or per- 
Mps it did not believe so but found it a useful theory with which 
1 • agitate the judge and build his paranoia. Whichever it was, 

In the summer before the trial, the judge was given heady antici- 
pations from television and apparently from the Justice Depart- 
ment “intelligence” of the defendants’ plans to disrupt the trial. 
“They’re going to come in naked,” he said to his staff. ... He 
talked more and more in his chambers about the defendants’ 
“plans to disrupt the trial,” with a tone and attitude as if he al- 
ready thought they were guilty of contempt . . . and the Justice 
Department apparently gave him every information that would 
enhance his suspicions. [Schultz, Motion Will Be Denied ] 

The “heady anticipations from television” are on a par with the 
pieconvention Yippie myths about ten thousand demonstrators walk- 
ing nude on Lake Michigan, putting LSD in the city’s water supply, 
or supplying phony prostitutes for the convention delegates in order 
lo steal their pants, with the anticipated result that there wouldn’t 
he enough delegates present to nominate a candidate. (The Yippies 
predicted that this would lead to the election of their presidential 
candidate, a pig named Pegasus, since everyone knew that Richard 
Nixon was a “born loser.”) 

On the one hand, the use to which these myths were put— the abil- 
ity of government and press to agitate the judge and frighten the pub- 
lic with them— suggests the necessity of our carefully screening all our 
publicity gambits to consider not just whether they succeed in cap- 
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turing media time and public attention but also what they count ... 
cate about the system and the movement. I don’t mean whctlu i t 
message is currently popular or not but whether it accurately 11. , 
who we are and what kind of program and society we adv„ . 
There is a vast difference between the brilliant Yippie mancuv. ■ 
burning money on Wall Street (which was beyond the imaginan..,, 
most Old Left politicos of the period and called attention to the 1.1 
lization of money in today’s society) and the fear-producing, •, . 

drug-reliant, and manipulative overtones of some of the other Yin 
schemes. 

On the other hand, the apparent ability of the Justice Deparim. . 
ffje judge, and the “conviction” jurors to take these myths lit. ■ 
is on a par with the inability of every ruling class to undcrslm, 
the humor, language, and character of those toward whom it eon 
bines feelings of guilt and fear. It can be compared to the white pai 
noia that all black men have big penises and few interests in hi 
beyond wanting to fuck the white men’s wives or daughters.} 

The racial myth became a major rationalization for keeping hi , t 
people in subjection. The Yippie-sponsored myths became a ninj. 
argument for putting the defendants in jail, including the non-Yi|>|„ 
The Justice Department tried to frighten the judge by telling him ih 
its undercover agents had cracked the secret plans of the defendant 
secrets” that Abbie and Jerry had spent hours dreaming up w.r, 
of dramatizing in order to make them the gossip of America. In il> 
trial it tried to convict the eight defendants by telling the jury of P l. 
to kidnap police inspector Rocheford, to bum down a concrete, In 

J^llT her my , th l 0 a i ed with sexist-capitalist overtones, coml.iu 
ing feelings of personal insufficiency, materialist values (big penises 1,1 
big cars and big bank accounts, being more valuable than loveand sei, . 

vJh ’,k nd V ‘( WS ° f , Se * as 3 male con< l uest » or husband’s property riglii 
ther than a form of pleasure and communication between equals. Jud,- 
ffman, who had decided a school desegregation suit in favor of tl>. 
government s policy of token desegregation-a fact of which he ncv, , 
ired of reminding Bobby Seale when he was denying him his righis , 
reported to have told a friend that “I only ruled that little boys and g„l 
should go to school together, not that white women should marry bl.„ I 

™ ei . 1 , s tc, ry may be apocryphal but it is not unbelievable, in v i, . 

oi toe judge s behavior during our trial. 
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i mnf parking garage, to “tear up” the Loop, to hold public “fuck- 
in’.,” and to extract a hundred thousand dollars’ bribe from city 
Hithorities in return for letting the city hold the convention in peace. 
I lie weakness of the government’s case was that (like “plans” to levi- 

• iic the Pentagon or walk nude on the waters of Lake Michigan) 
nniie of these things ever happened and no steps were ever taken 
in make them happen. But constant repetition frightened and angered 

• number of straitlaced, literal-minded jurors and partially diverted 
< ryone’s attention from the major political conflicts between the 

ilHendants and the government. 

In real life, almost the only point of tactical agreement at the he- 
mming of the trial between Abbie Hoffman, Jerry Rubin, and Lee 
Weiner, on the one hand, and Tom Hayden and John Froines, on 

• lie other, was that “It is the duty of a revolutionary organizer to 
iny out of jail by any means necessary.” There was no reason for 

anyone to believe that insulting the judge or disrupting the court was 

• good method of staying out of jail, and there were absolutely no 
plans for engaging in such activities. As for Bobby Seale, the Black 
Panther Party had a long history of decorous courtroom behavior. 
I lie Panthers believed that Charlie Garry was the best trial lawyer 
in the country and that although it is impossible for a black militant 
In get a fair trial, the best chance of getting a hung jury or acquittal 
Ik to leave the courtroom battle entirely to him. 

Rennie Davis approached the trial a little more flexibly than the 
uihers but favorably inclined toward the theory that the duty of a 
i evolutionary organizer is to stay out of jail. In addition, he was ex- 
tremely conscious that the slightest byplay on our part in court would 
embarrass the Panthers. The Panthers, a little uncertain of Jerry and 
Abbie’s antics outside the courtroom, had called a pretrial emergency 
meeting to warn us that the trial was “serious business.” Fred Hamp- 
lon had reminded us that Chairman Bobby’s life was at stake, and 
the courtroom was no place for fun and games. We all agreed with 
this analysis and entered a pact to that effect. However, Abbie and 
Jerry (supported by Rennie and me) argued, in opposition to the 
Panthers’ original position, that the prohibition should not extend to 
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burlesquing the court and the system in news conferences and - 
where outside the courtroom. 

I never did agree with the duty-to-stay-out-of-jail-by-any im 
necessary theory. To me it reflected unthought-out, unintent im . . i 
egocentric politics that none of the defendants had lived down 
when they came to the convention in the face of the threats by I » ■ 
the Cook County sheriff’s office, and the federal government. In 
mind it was as if believers in conventional warfare were to argm ' 
the duty of a soldier is to avoid getting wounded or killed at all < • 
even if it means losing the battle or betraying one’s comradi 
cause. The theory had unintended but corrupting elitist implication 
first, the idea that the leaders must stay out of jail because the pm, 
wouldn’t know how to act in their absence; second, that the worn* 
and men in jail either aren’t worth organizing or aren’t capal'I- 
being organized. In fact, since the trial, prisoners have drama! u 
demonstrated an amazing ability to organize themselves, with pm. 
tially far-reaching effects not only on the prisons themselves (uml* . 
mining society’s ability to preserve much longer both its prison sy i 
and its liberal, humanist pretenses) but on society as a whole. I » 
sidered the theory to be an unbalanced attempt to outgrow a n m I. 
nistic type of Gandhism, which had romanticized the joys and viiiu 
of going to jail, almost for its own sake, without sufficient atteni »• 
to its effects in the concrete situation. All in all, I was the mosi i 
dined from previous experience to think that it might become no 
sary to speak up in court or disobey its rituals on occasion, <a 
at the cost of going to jail for contempt. But I hoped that thin 
would not turn out that way. In any case, my philosophy is In i 
to maintain communication with both the “enemy” and “the publi 
in the midst of the struggle. As events gradually unfolded, I was up 
by the fact that whenever we tried to explain anything, the heck In 
and shouting of the prosecutors (which for reasons I could not lull 
understand usually went unreported), the interruptions of the jin I, 
and the physical intervention of the marshals minimized dialogue .n 
maximized disruption. 

It would be misleading not to emphasize at this point that all il> 
defendants agreed that our trial must be political rather than dclu. 
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vr Inevitably this theory conflicted with the other theory about stay- 
>t I,, out of jail by any means necessary. In the end it virtually 
Unplaced it, but this did not become clear until we were well into the 
■ Ini. At the beginning the commitment to conduct a political trial 
in nit conducting a collective defense and having the defendants con- 
uni die lawyers rather than allowing them to control the line of de- 
' use on technical, legal grounds. It did not mean jettisoning a legal 
,li lease, but it excluded maneuvers and arguments that would contra- 
, 11 , t our politics or give a false impression of what we had done. It 
,l| ( | not mean doing away with individual variations in life style or 
i iiliiical analysis in favor of a single correct line or code of conduct, 
hut emphasized solidarity and sensitivity in the midst of internal di- 
, rsity and conflict and in the face of efforts by the press (and some 
movement allies) to divide us. It ruled out the individualistic scram- 
|,|c of the Spock trial in which each of the defendants hired his own 
hiwycr. In that trial the lawyers (one of whom was James St. Clair, 
Inter to be Nixon’s chief attorney combating impeachment) not only 
•lominated the decision-making but at times acted without consulting 
nno another. In a trial whose dominating objective is to win acquit- 
hil, lawyers are the experts, and the lessons engraved in the psyche 
o| the defendants and broadcast to the public (let alone the move- 
ment) are that when things get serious the end justifies the means, 
Mid the “experts” (the lawyers) take over. 

Conducting a political trial meant that we wanted to bring our poli- 
ties into the courtroom, not in the form of arbitrary outbursts (which 
vvns not in line with our politics) but by dressing in our natural style, 
hy acting as naturally as possible instead of like robots or Uncle Toms 
( it was hard to grasp ahead of time how much of an offense this 
i. in an American courtroom), and in the presentation and handling 
of the evidence. We wanted not only to affirm what we had done 
mid why but to make it clear to any honest observer that the guilty 
parties were the government and the system. We wanted to do this 
not only through the evidence and in news conferences and speeches 
Imt also by continuing as active members of the movement. We con- 
inmcd to use interstate facilities to organize protests against the war, 
rucism, injustice, and repression, including the November 1969 pro- 
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test at the Justice Department that Attorney General Mikli- 
others described as “a riot.” If we had refrained from surli • 

in order to improve our chances for acquittal or to protect 

from possible future indictments, the government would li;m 
plished at least part of its repressive purpose no matter what in- 
dict. Besides the approximately five months of the trial, \\« 
under bail restrictions for four years, much of the time un<!< > 
plicit orders from the bail commissioner not to make “sul* 
speeches.” Hopefully all our speeches are subversive of a pc * 
profit, anti-democratic society. 

When the time came for the defense to present its case in tin 
room, our determination to conduct a public political trial » • # 

us to bring in witnesses who represented facets of the politic . < •. * 
styles of one or another defendant that were apt to hurt us with * 
immediate jury in the courtroom. Thus, whether bravely or I ti- 
dily, we invited Timothy Leary, Ed Sanders, Paul Krassner, I 
Morse (who was into M-16 rifle squads at the time), Allen Ciin i 
(who was superb, both initially and in response to the proseuit! 
sneering efforts to discredit him by asking him to read a coupl 
graphic homosexual poems), and Bobby Seale. We also subporn 
Mayor Daley, although we realized that he was an experienced | 
tician who might well succeed, with the judge’s help, in impn 
the jury favorably. 

The prosecution was delighted to see these witnesses appeal 
made no motions to bar them from the stand, although it moved > 
cessfully to prevent Mayor Daley’s being declared a hostile wiin> 
a declaration that would have allowed for rigorous cross-examinah- 
(Judge Hoffman’s response to our motion was that “the mayoi l« 
been a most friendly witness. . . . His manner has been thai • .1 
gentleman.”) On the other hand, it succeeded in barring from n 
witness stand a series of witnesses who had important informal i 
that would have helped us with the jury, including former Attorn 
General Ramsey Clark, Ralph Abernathy, and Staughton Lynd i 
successfully prevented the defense from asking questions of other w - 
nesses that would have helped us by supplying information that c< 
tradicted the statements of the prosecution. It would not permii 
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mi induce the full text of speeches and writings that had been ex- 
out of context by the prosecution. 

V hen the prosecutors and the judge combined to deny us the rig t 
ni induce our side of the story, it speeded up the process by which 
.a;, cement to put on a political trial crowded out the commitment 
. „ t „st of the defendants to -stay out of jail by any means necessary. 

. we were not permitted to present our case “legally,” we had 
i present it “illegally.” As had happened a year earlier at the con- 
. ,i|, „i protests, the rigidity and overprotectiveness of the Establish- 
, ,,i brought about the very disruption of surface calm that they 
, lined to be trying to avoid at all costs. 



Chapter 20 


DISORDER IN THE COURTROOM II: 

BOBBY SEALE 


Although the Panthers had warned of the harm that could come 
• mu frivolous outbursts in the courtroom, Bobby Seale unexpectedly 
"k the lead in showing us the necessity to engage in responsible 
•ui (room protests. 

I lie progressive accumulation of events that caused Bobby to do 
‘Ms involves too many incidents to describe all of them here. It is 
•■nth remembering, though, that when the government indicted 
hobby, beyond a shadow of a doubt it knew that he had had nothing 
« do with organizing the convention protests. He had gone to Chi- 
ip.o to make a speech for the Peace and Freedom Party, as a last- 
tilnute replacement for Kathleen Cleaver, wife of Eldridge Cleaver, 
dir party’s presidential candidate. Within hours of flight time, Kath- 
< n had to cancel out because she was in the late stages of pregnancy 
mill did not feel up to the trip. Bobby did not take part in any of 
i lie marches or street protests but was one of hundreds of people 
Ini spoke in Grant or Lincoln parks that week, including clergymen, 
"vernors, senators, delegates, presidential advisers, Jesus freaks, war 
lerans, civil-rights leaders, Yippies, and revolutionaries. In all, he 
•pent less than twenty-four hours in the city, spoke twice, and met 
• •illy one of the seven men who were later to become his fellow de- 
i« ndants (Jerry Rubin). The rest of us were not present when he 
poke and did not meet him until eight months later, after the govern- 
ment had indicted us as coconspirators. The government indicted 
Hobby because it had organized a nationwide conspiracy to destroy 
i he Panthers by any means necessary. Its means included specious 
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indictments, pretrial detention on prohibitive bail (which is un, . 
tutional), kangaroo courts, prison, midnight raids, and murdci 
Bobby was brought to Chicago for the trial illegally and in . I 
His lawyers in California had gotten a court order forbidding In ■ 
tradition until they argued certain motions aimed at delaying il„ 
until the ailing Charlie Garry, the Panthers’ lawyer, was well m. „ 
to defend him. When the federal government learned that the ... 
had been applied for, it hastily put Bobby in a car, in leg irons, i 
chains, and handcuffs, and began the long drive to Chicago. II. 
still in California, en route, when the restraining order was grni.i 
but the marshals continued their illegal flight to avoid justice .... 
they had him safely out of the jurisdiction of the California conn 
No one except the federal government knew Bobby’s whercnl,. 
for a week, and he had no contact with the outside world as In- 
driven zigzag from Oakland to Chicago. When he finally arrive. I 
Chicago, Bill Kunstler filed papers as legal counsel so that son., 
would be able to see him and establish some rough commumVnii, 
between him and his codefendants on the eve of the trial. II. ,|, 
this only after the government had refused to let Fred Hanu.i. 
chairman of the Illinois Black Panther Party, visit Bobby II. 
never was any plan to have Kunstler serve as Seale’s attorney in 
courtroom. Our original plan had been for all the defendants (.. |. 
represented in court by a team of Garry, Kunstler, Leonard W, 
gass, and Gerald Lefcourt, with Garry acting as chief com. i 
Lefcourt had to withdraw in order to work on the defense ol ii, 
Panther Twenty-one in New York, and Garry was ill in Oakl.n, 
Seale, Garry, and the Panthers maintained that under no cinm. 
stances should Bobby have to stand trial without Garry. Later, wl.- 
he was forced to do so, they felt that he should defend him’sdi 

order to make clear that he had been denied effective counsel ol I, 
choice. 

Before the first witness was called, Bobby went through the ted, 
cality of firing Kunstler. Later, when Judge Hoffman insisted il, 
he had Kunstler’s filed application to serve as Seale’s counsel 
that Seale did not have the right to fire him, Kunstler filed a m,,n 
to withdraw, but the prosecution objected, and the judge upheld n 
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(Hosccution. Together they insisted that Kunstler would be Seale’s 
•Korney even though neither Kunstler nor Seale wanted it that way. 
\ line way to begin a trial in which Bobby could be sentenced to 
i« ii years in jail. 

Earlier, Charles Garry had appeared in the Chicago court to ask 
hut the trial be postponed for six weeks to enable him to have an 
mergency operation for the removal of a badly infected gallbladder. 
I lie operation had already been postponed twice, against medical ad- 
vice, so that Garry could complete trial in other cases. Now the doc- 
•“is said that to delay any longer would endanger Garry’s life. 

II Bobby Seale had robbed the poor box from a church, beaten 
up an old lady, or been involved in a stock-market fraud, postpone- 
ment would have been routine. In fact, if his indictment for inciting 
• riot had not been tied to the case of the other seven defendants, 
i here is little doubt that the postponement would have been granted. 
Hut this was a public-relations case that Richard Nixon and his Wash- 
ington strategists had scheduled for the early fall, as part of a cam- 
paign to stifle public protest. They were anxious to have a tough 
law-and-order show trial to intimidate people who might take part 
in the massive fall demonstrations that had been growing every fall 
for the past four years. 

So Charles Garry, groggy from antibiotics and pain, and armed 
with doctor’s affidavits as to the seriousness of his condition, heard 
II.S. attorney Thomas Foran announce that this attempt to delay 
i lie trial was nothing but a cheap ploy on the defendants’ part. The 
r.ovcrnment insisted that the trial must proceed as scheduled, and the 
judge upheld the government. The judge had heard his master’s voice, 
mid as usual it coincided with his own prejudices. I doubt that he 
wanted the formidable Garry to have a chance to work on the jury 
In a case in which the judge had already decided that the defendants 
were guilty and should be gotten to jail as rapidly and surely as 
possible. 

On the opening day of the trial, before jury selection had begun, 
l oran asked the court to “order the appearance in court” of four 
of our pretrial lawyers, three of whom had helped in the preparation 
of pretrial motions but had never intended, or been asked, to serve 
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as trial counsel. The fourth was Lefcourt, now busy in New '> 
with preparations for the Panther Twenty-one trial. All four luul 
telegrams of withdrawal, from California and New York, a custom 
procedure. Foran gave the game away in his opening remarks: 

If the defendants are prepared at this time to represent to ih 
court that they are satisfied with their counsel in this case wlm 
are present in this court and will waive any claim that their Six lit 
Amendment rights are abridged, then we would ask the conn 
not to issue an order to have Mr. Lefcourt, Mr. Kennedy, Mi 
Tigar and Mr. Roberts brought in here before this court im 
mediately. 

In other words, if Bobby (and the rest of us) would agree to y\ 
up the right to be represented by Garry, including the right to i.n 
his enforced absence on appeal, then it would not be necessary m 
arrest the four lawyers. This is the kind of intimidation of defend, m 
that is routine in the courts. Usually it works. Under ordinary < ■ 
cumstances, what defendant would have the temerity to subjcci h * 
or his lawyer to arrest for the sake of a political principle— on< ■ i 
the defendant’s principles at that, and not necessarily the lawyn 
(In our case, the lawyers whose freedom was at stake saw eye i 
eye with us, but we had no opportunity to consult with them to l» 
certain before responding to Foran ’s proffered deal.) Given the m> 

mense power of the courts, most defendants are not in a posit 

to stand up to the threat of whatever dire consequences the proso 
tion and the judge invoke in their persistent efforts to destroy ili- 
dignity and selfhood, let alone the rights that they are supposed m 
have to a fair trial. 

I see no reason for Foran to have made this proposal unless It. 
thought that it would work. This gross miscalculation on his part (mid 
undoubtedly on the part of the Justice Department in Washington > 
is symptomatic of the Establishment’s inability to grasp the princi|»l. 
and ethics that motivate the movement. It was responsible for all il»« 
court’s subsequent troubles with Bobby. If the government had iv.it 
ized that it could not intimidate us and our lawyers in its accustom. .1 
maimer, it could have delayed the trial for six weeks, thereby avoid 
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In)' (he “necessity” of binding and gagging Bobby, a spectacle that 
did more to expose the breakdown of justice in America than any 
nihcr single event connected with the trial. 

Two of the lawyers managed to get their arrest warrants quashed 
in other courts, but had to drop their other business and fly to Chi- 
cago for a hearing. Two were arrested and brought to Chicago from 
< nlifornia, in handcuffs, one of them having been taken from his 
home at 3 a.m. They were held without bail while the government 
1 ontinued to demand, as the price of their release, that we waive our 
iil-lit to be represented by the lawyer of our choice. The government’s 
position was that we didn’t need Garry since we had so many other 
lawyers, even though none of them was available because of other 
commitments, and none of them was personally acquainted with Seale 

01 the Panthers’ mode of operation. 

The government refused to budge, and the appeals court upheld 
th c arrests, although in a second decision a few hours later-after 
countrywide protests had begun-it granted them bail, which had been 
denied by Judge Hoffman. Then something extraordinary happened. 

( )ver a hundred lawyers flew to Chicago to protest, and others flooded 
(he court with telegrams and phone calls. Nothing else changed, but 
I he court now found it expedient to interpret the law differently and 
drop the charges since it had misjudged the public reaction. We were 
grateful to the protesting lawyers for this act of solidarity with their 
colleagues, but I could not help thinking that when the victims are 
poor or black or unknown laymen they do not receive such distin- 
guished backing, and the court’s cruelty is wreaked on the defendants, 
unnoticed and undeterred. 

The press focused on the crusty old judge, with his colorful man- 
nerisms, and barely mentioned the prosecution’s role in demanding 
die arrests. There were, I believe, three reasons for this besides the 
judge’s “newsy” style. They go to the heart of the values and shib- 
boleths of our competitive society. First, people receive attention in 
accord with their status. In the law-and-order hierarchy the judge 
niles higher than the prosecutor. In fact, most prosecutors are trying 
lo get enough convictions to win appointment as a judge (or to run 
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for other “high” office). Second, under the adversary system <>i | 
tice a prosecutor is expected to press for every partisan adviml#^ 
much as a businessman is expected to drive for profits. Under , 
tahsm it is expected that both will use methods that would he , , 
srdered offensive in a society dedicated to mutual aid and 
fulfillment. After all, they are trying to “get ahead,” which is die mm., 
of the game in a competitive society. Third, the prevailing n.yll. 
that the judge can be impartial. The prosecutor is still pressing i 
advancement, but the judge has attained status and is expeci.’.l t„ 

relax and be above the battle. The ex-prosecutor is supposec 

miraculously transformed by his appointment to the bench, shcd.ll.,, 
years of prejudice and suddenly becoming at least as interested . 
piotectmg the defendants’ rights as in putting them behind bars I In, 
agrant unreahsm is the ethical price we pay for society’s emnlm 
on self-advancement through competition. Only the rich and power,,, 
are thought to be secure enough to develop their human chain, i, , 

istics, but ironically by being rich and powerful they are cut off 

those toward whom they may indeed try to act decently. Many , 
judge tries to be impartial, even compassionate, but there are sevn 
limits to his ability to understand the straggles, pressures, needs, 
culture of those who are brought before him. Judge Hoffman’s fa, In, 
was that he failed to keep up the surface appearance of fairness 
he was widely condemned for crimes that were conceived and inn, 
ated by the prosecution and that are routinely committed by ni<> , 
judges. Few people noticed that he could not have proceeded as I, 
did if the prosecution had not supplied him with the motions a„ i 
objections that he upheld. 

II 

Foi the first month of trial, Bobby Seale sat quietly sometimes 
four hours, sometimes for four days, until he had a motion to m.d 
01 until his name was mentioned by a witness for the prosecution 
In the beginning, he asked that the witness not be allowed to testily 
against him in the absence of his lawyer. Later, after he had mad. 
a motion to be allowed to defend himself, he politely asked the conn 
permission to cross-examine the witnesses. Finally, after an undu 
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<t agent had testified against him, he went directly to the lectern 
■ ‘ I asked: 

Why did you follow me? 

I lave you ever killed a Black Panther Party member? 

Have you ever been on any raids in the Black Panther Party’s 

ollices or Black Panther Party members’ homes? 

Uefore he asked these questions, the following exchange took place 
! ■ i ween Bobby and the judge: 

'.cale: I would like to approach the lectern. 

I loffman: You may not cross-examine, sir. 

Scale: Well, I think I have a right to cross-examine. 

I I oilman: No, you have no right. 

In between, a number of things had happened. Seale’s motion to 
I* lend himself had been turned down by the judge, at the request 
■ •/ the prosecution . Schultz had argued that to allow Seale to defend 
himself would prejudice his and our constitutional rights. This was 
• •no time when we voluntarily waived our constitutional rights, but 
i lie prosecution would have none of it. Like repressive parents, they 
i new better than we did what was good for us. In the course of argu- 
ing his motion, while being interrupted by the judge and restrained 
liy the marshals, Bobby had managed to say that the court was treat- 
ing him as if he had no mind and no rights, in accord with the Super- 
man syndrome. “If this continues,” he said, “I will have to conclude 
that the court thinks that black people have no minds and no rights, 
mid that this is a racist and fascist court.” Reporters rushed for the 
r x its in order to call in their stories: 

SEALE CALLS JUDGE RACIST 
SEALE CALLS COURT FASCIST 

Name-calling, not denial of rights, became “the news.” Millions of 
people were given the impression that Bobby was short-tempered and 
Impulsive, though he had acted with remarkable restraint and pa- 
licnce for more than a month. 
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Bobby made a motion that he be allowed to have law bool 
jail so that he could study up on the case, and Foran and .S./a, . 
argued successfully against it on the theory (contemptuous of hi . 
intelligence) that he was being “directed” by Kunstler and Wcingl.. ■ 
On another occasion they accused Rennie Davis and me of win | 
ing in Bobby’s ear just before he spoke, implying that we were u-lli, 
him what to do. All of this suggested that he, a black man, was , 
capable of thinking for himself or making his own decisions. 

The only time I can remember Bobby’s raising his voice wa 
a day when Schultz blatantly lied about him in claiming that he h 
asked Panther visitors to attack the court. Tension was high thal ,1, 
and before the court opened, Seale addressed the spectators, ash. 
them to keep their cool. He said that he knew that if people w, , 
attacked they had a right, under the Constitution and in Black I'm. 
ther philosophy, to defend themselves, but that they should keep c<„ i 
notice what was going on, and tell the outside world about it It 

ended his remarks by saying, “If a marshal asks us to leave, v 
leave.” 

Schultz completely turned this advice around to tell the judge. 

Before you came into the courtroom, Bobby Seale stood up ami 

addressed this group. And he told those people . . . 

Schultz shuddered with all the mingled contempt and fear that cerium 
white people display toward those people, with their shiny bln. i 
skins, their weird Afro hairdos, and their insolent refusal to say “Ym 
suh, Yassuh” any longer . . . 

And he told those people that if he’s attacked, they know whal 

to do. He was talking to those people about an attack by them 

[Emphases added] 

Schultz shouted the last words, his voice rising in righteous indigna 
tion. 

The courtroom erupted into a huge hiss, mingled with gasps , i 
disbelief that Schultz would dare to say what he did, with so man 
witnesses to the contrary. Press, spectators, defendants, and lawyer 
all of whom had heard Bobby’s remarks, were beside themselves will, 
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horror. Only Foran, the other official defender of public morality, 
hacked Schultz. 

Later the defendants and our staff speculated— and a number of 
icporters privately expressed the same thought— that the judge had 
been resisting pressure from Washington to issue an order to bind 
and gag Bobby, stalling for time in the hope that somehow it could 
he avoided. Perhaps he realized that once he issued the order he 
would be known around the world as the judge who had bound and 
gagged a black man who never should have been on trial in the first 
place. Perhaps he was resisting the idea that he could not keep order 
in his courtroom except by resorting to such a device. But the govern- 
ment had good reason to be nervous about what was happening. On 
i he one hand, Bobby’s occasional interjections were so telling that 
(hey could not be tolerated. He kept raising questions that were tak- 
ing root in people’s minds, including some of the jurors and members 
of the press. On the other hand, he was so utterly self-controlled and 
nonviolent that the thought of binding and gagging him would have 
seemed utterly disproportionate. Perhaps Schultz and Foran were 
looking for an opportunity to push things over the edge, to bait Seale 
and intensify the conflict to the point where the order would seem 
both unavoidable and reasonable. 

Perhaps none of the above is true. Perhaps Schultz had lived so 
long in the fantasy world of guilt and paranoia, of lurid undercover 
reports and police-state distortions, that he was incapable of hearing 
what Bobby had really said. Or perhaps he had learned the prose- 
cutor’s role so well that it had become second nature to him to dis- 
tort the speeches of defendants, without needing any special reason. 
What he did that day to Bobby, he was doing every day to all of 
us through the witnesses he put on the stand and the things he said 
to the jury. 

Whatever Schultz’s motives or failings, Bobby screamed for the 
first time in the trial. He screamed almost as loud as Schultz had. He 
screamed and banged his fist on the table, partly because he was 
angry and partly because Schultz and Foran were shouting and the 
courtroom was in a hubbub of disbelief. It was the only way he 
could be heard. In a moment, after things had settled down a little 
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and after the judge had entered into the record that “the tone ol M 
Seale’s voice was one of shrieking and pounding on the table 
shouting,” Schultz continued: 

If the court please, the people who are on the right, most of 
them responded to Mr. Seale’s remarks before the court came in 
with “Right On” and the rest of whatever it is they say. [Mm 
phasis added.] 

Those People again, with their mumbo jumbo and whatever it is t h< 
say when they fail to speak in the well-clipped, gramatically corn * • 
sterile sentences of their oppressors. 

Seale responded quietly by saying to Schultz: 

Will you please tell the court that I told them to keep their cool 
because I didn’t want a spontaneous response to any kind ol 
activity that might go on. Would you please tell the court I said 
to keep cool. 

That afternoon, Bobby was bound and gagged. 

During the long morning, the marshals had thrown Bobby ini«» 
his chair hard on at least three separate occasions when he had risen 
to speak. On all three occasions the Panthers stayed cool, just ;r 
Bobby had requested. The first time was during the incident jir.i 
mentioned, when Schultz had lied about Bobby’s speech to the spa 
tators. I was sitting next to Bobby and saw the look of pain in his fan 
as one of the marshals twisted his arm behind his back and anothn 
jabbed him in the stomach. So the next two times that he was at 
tacked, I wedged myself between the marshals and Bobby as best I 
could, both to deflect the blows and to call attention to their sneak 
punches. After the second time, Bobby said to me: 

I know what you are doing and I love you for it, but don’t give 
them any excuses to say that you are being violent, and to revoke 
your bail. 

On the following day, with Bobby gagged and strapped to his chair , 
he began to wriggle one arm to try to ease the pressure of one of Un- 
straps that was cutting off circulation. The marshals tried to stop him, 
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|,| N c hair went over backward, and in their excitement and embarrass- 
ment the marshals drove their elbows into his face and punched him 
in (he groin. This time it was Abbie and Jerry who were closest and 
hied to protect him. For our efforts on these three occasions, I got 
nnc month’s contempt sentence, Abbie got two, and Jerry got four. 
Apparently the difference was that when I had intervened the day 
before I had kept silent, but in the greater intensity of the second 
iluy’s events, Abbie had spoken, and this doubled his sentence. For 
jerry the sentence was doubled again because he was thought to have 
uttered two “no-nos”: “Hey! Don’t hit him in the balls , mother- 
fucker” Four years later, in October 1973, we listened for the first 
time to tapes of this scene. It turned out that Jerry had not even made 
the remarks attributed to him. It was Bobby who, after his gag came 
olf, had said: “Hey! Don’t hit me in the balls, motherfucker.” In an 
ordinary, unpublicized case, without funds and backing, no one 
would have listened to the tapes, and the defendant would have 
served the four months for something he had not said. 

L don’t want to make it appear that the pattern of contempt sen- 
tences was always that logical, even from the point of view of a 
perverted consistency. When it came to handing out contempt there 
were other factors at work. For example, in the aftermath of the last 
Incident, Tom Hayden, who was politically opposed to any inter- 
ruptions of the court by the defendants, rose, and the following col- 
loquy took place: 

MR. hayden: Your Honor, could I address you? 
the court: No you may not, sir. You have a lawyer. That is 
what lawyers are for. 
hayden: All I want to say is that . . . 
judge: Sit down, please. 

hayden: Bobby Seale should not be put in a position of slavery. 

judge: Mr. marshal . . . 

hayden: He wants to defend himself. 

judge: Tell that man to sit down. What is his name? 

hayden : My name is Tom Hayden, your Honor. 
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judge: All right, Mr. Hayden. 

hayden: I would just like to . . . (He shrugs hopelessly ,.,i 
sits down.) 

For this Tom was given three months. About ten minutes l.,i. 
when Bobby had managed to signal that he was being choked by u, 
gags, the marshals took him out of the room, handling him mujM 
The jury was not present, a recess was beginning, and Tom cried , 

dejectedly to no one in particular: “Now they are going to beat I 

they are going to beat him.” For this he was given another I, 
months. Although I simultaneously called out, also in despair, “Son,, 
one go with him to protect him,” I was not cited for contempt u i ..i 
on that occasion. 

The judge handed out the sentences, but the list of offenses hh.i 
proposed sentences was drawn up by the prosecution, as is the cut 
tomary practice. When the time came for piling on the months mid 

years in jail, the government wanted to be sure that Tom, win. 

considered as dangerous and “evil” as the rest of us, got heavy time 
too, even though he had scrupulously refrained, month after moml , 
from taking part in any interruptions or disturbances. So it fasten, d 
seven months on him for a few quiet, carefully chosen words on th. 
one day in which the intensity of what was being done to Bobby 
would have caused the very stones to cry out. 


Chapter 21 


SOMETIMES THE DUTY OF A 
REVOLUTIONARY ORGANIZER 
IS TO GO TO JAIL 

In my mind the failure of the defendants to act decisively when 
Hobby Seale was bound and gagged reveals the error of the theory 
(hat it is the duty of a revolutionary organizer to stay out of jail by any 
means necessary. 

When we left the courtroom for the recess required to let the mar- 
shals carry out the judge’s orders, the spontaneous reaction of most 
of the defendants was that we would not go back. We could not take 
part in a trial in which Bobby or anyone else was treated in this man- 
ner. The fact that Bobby was a black man struggling to help himself 
and his people gain their freedom after more than two hundred years 
of oppression made the feeling all the more compelling. The court 
was repeating in miniature what white people had been doing to black 
people all these years, and we were expected to sit by in silence. 
To this day I feel that we should have followed our first impulse. But 
in the hubbub of the packed conference room where we were dis- 
cussing what to do next, suddenly it became relatively quiet, and I 
heard Tom Hayden saying that this was just what the government 
wanted us to do, to respond in a manner that would permit it to put 
us all in jail. He spoke feelingly of the work we were doing outside: 
helping organize the forthcoming antiwar protest in Washington (the 
November 15, 1969, Mobilization and Death March), interpreting 
the trial in press conferences and speeches all over the country, and 
preparing a courtroom defense that would expose the government’s 
criminality. 
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In a situation like this (he said) we have to become like tin 
Vietnamese. We have to keep on doing what has to be done .1 
if we feel no pain. I don’t know what it will be like in then- 1 
may not be able to take it. I may vomit. But we have to do wlmi 
ever it is that has to be done. We can’t let the government m.i 
neuver us into jail where we would be useless. 

I could see that all the defendants were moved by Tom’s con u . 
tious attempt to formulate a position that went beyond our immeili . 
emotions and took into account our over-all aspirations and gn.ii 
“Well, what do we do?” asked Rennie. “I suppose Tom is right m> 1 
that we have to go back in there, but I don’t feel good about 11 

“I guess that’s what we have to do,” someone else responded hull 
heartedly. 

I tried to lay out the opposite case: This was a time for solidaili , 
with Bobby, a time when we had to resist, to refuse to acquiesce n 
matter what the apparent costs. The act of refusal would say mm 
than any mere words we could say in our speeches. I predicted ilu.f 
the dual message of solidarity and of there being some things that n 
one should put up with would be more enduring than anything w 
could say around the country. The revolutionary act would turn out i 
be more important than the revolutionary rhetoric that had been n 
duced in practice to a cautious calculation of anticipated consequent 

If we don t resist now, how can we ever say that “Now is the 
time to resist”? 

The defendants wavered. The marshals kept banging on the dom 
warning that the judge was on the bench and we were overdue. I i 
nally someone came up with a typical way out that was no solu 
tion but provided a mechanism for sticking together in our confusion 
and division: We didn’t have to decide finally now; the afternoon vv.i 
half over. Why not go in for the rest of the afternoon to get the IVrl 
of the situation? Then we could take all night if necessary to analyze 
and decide without all this confusion. We could meet with BoM> 
after court and see what he had to say. After all, he was the one win 
was being gagged. Maybe he wouldn’t want us to take such an e.\ 
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heme step. He had cautioned us several times not to do anything to 
get our bail revoked. 

Someone even suggested that maybe we were mistaken— maybe 
(t would turn out that Bobby wasn’t gagged after all. Maybe the stories 
aren't true about Hitler and the Jews , America and the blacks , Stalin 
and the slave-labor camps. Maybe it isn't true about Russia and the 
dissenters, America and the poor, the Soviet Union in Czechoslo- 
vakia, the United States in Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos, the CIA 
and ITT in Chile. If we wait a while, maybe these things will turn 
out to be exaggerated. Maybe the problems will go away (be forgot- 
ten) and we won't have to get in trouble . 

Although most of the defendants knew that the problem was real, 
I could see that, for a variety of reasons, by then I was the only de- 
fendant unequivocally convinced that we should refuse to co-operate 
nny longer with the trial. Looking back, I feel now that this was a time 
when I should have followed my own course even though it broke 
our united front, and then done my best to reopen the channels of 
communication and trust with the other defendants. In fact, I wouldn’t 
be surprised if some of the other defendants would have reconsidered 
if I had held firm, especially perhaps Rennie, Abbie, and Jerry. But 
unfortunately I drew back out of a feeling of isolation and not wanting 
to shatter the fragile unity of the group. As the only pacifist and the 
only member of my generation on trial (I was approximately twice 
the age of the other defendants), I was overly cautious about causing 
a sharp polarization that would harm our mutual effectiveness and 
growth. Tom was already making a distinction between what he 
called (somewhat contemptuously) my “moral” position as a pacifist 
and the more “realistic” “political” principles of the rest, a distinction 
that I don’t consider valid but that Tom and others in the movement 
made frequently those days. I yielded, as I had yielded earlier when 
I had argued that some of the defendants should conduct their own 
defense, but had discovered that I was the only one willing to do so. 

With a sinking feeling in all our hearts, we went back into the court- 
room. Tom didn’t vomit, but he broke his own rule against speaking 
in the court, making the remarks I have quoted in the previous chap- 
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ter and earning seven months of contempt. Others spoke more 

got less time for it. 

The question was settled that evening when Bobby took a si 

position against nonco-operation, based on the line of reasoning mi 
ployed earlier by Tom— the importance of the work we were don., 
and must continue to do outside jail. Again I argued for non... 
operation, but now that Bobby himself opposed my proposed aciim, 
of solidarity with him, I made no headway. Once Bobby had spoken, 
no one wanted even to discuss the question. 

Looking back now, four years later, I believe that the decision in 
go back into the court was not quite as disastrous as I had argued u 
would be. This was partly because we did act, at least a little, ins., I. 
the courtroom. From that point on, the defendants began to play , 
more active role. A second factor was that the government had badly 
overreached itself. The image of a black man bound and gagged m 
the halls of justice broke through the usual restraints on public un 
demanding that are imposed by public laziness and media reporting 
This way the news as well as the central political reality. It could imi 
be obscured by anything that the press said or that Foran, Sclmli/. 
and Hoffman sputtered about their great love for black people ... 
about the need to preserve order and dignity in the court. The judg, 
went so far as to lean forward and say 

I am as good a friend of the black people in this community as 
they have [but] ... the defendant was guilty of dangerous 
acts of violence in open court, [completely untrue] ... He has 
severely disrupted the normal processes of our judicial system 
and I think such conduct is a major threat to the continued 
existence of our democratic system. 

Foran commented that 

ffiere is no one more reluctant to see Mr. Seale in the condition 
in which he sits than I, except possibly your Honor, hi this entire 
courtroom, [a typical example of obsequiousness based on con- 
siderations of status] 

But the reality overshadowed the excuses. 
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On the other hand, I believe that although we did not lose as much 
us l had feared , we would have gained much more by refusing to 
i el urn to the courtroom while Bobby was bound and gagged . Al- 
irmatively, we could have gone back and turned the courtroom into 
.1 public forum, filibustering until Bobby was freed or we were all 
ragged. This second alternative didn’t occur to us in the rush and 
confusion, but I have no doubt that if we had been able to agree 
quickly on nonco-operation as the appropriate response, we would 
have worked out an appropriate form of action. At the time my 
proposal was that we go to the press room to discuss what was hap- 
pening and explain why we could not co-operate. The problem is that 
loo much of the discussion was about whether it was wise to go to 
jail or not. By focusing on the cost and on the long-term struggle to 
the neglect of the immediate battle, we fell into the conventional trap 
of sacrificing the revolutionary present to the revolutionary future. 
Hut to become real, the future must already be present in the methods 
and relationships of the struggle here and now. 

II 

I would like to close this discussion of courtroom “outbursts” and 
media distortion with one more example, the incident that ostensibly 
led to revocation of my bail. This was one of the few times that the 
press did not headline an offending word— “fascist,” “racist,” “pig,” 
etc. But this did not reflect a change of perspective on its part. It was 
only that the word that they tore out of context to emphasize was the 
word “bullshit.” They directed all attention to it, but like the judge, 
i hey found the word itself “too vile to repeat.” They didn’t in actuality, 
of course, but pretended to because of the concessions they custom- 
arily make to public prudery. In this they were like the tough, swag- 
gering police witnesses who couldn’t bear to say “fuck” in the court- 
room. Time and again they would blush, look down at their feet, 
and hesitate. Then, after much prompting, they would stammer with 
all the coyness of a virgin at a sex class, “He said F’ing pig,” or “They 
were chanting F. Johnson.” Whatever the charges in the indictment 
and whatever the government’s real reasons for bringing us to trial, 
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the prosecution acted as if we were accused of obscenity. They i 
ferred to our supposed obscenities in tones of such disdain and pi 
tended horror that it was made clear to the jurors that anyone wim 
used such words must be guilty of whatever other horrible cum 
were charged. 

In covering my bail revocation, once again the press managed n* 
sift the wheat from the chaff and to print only the chaff. The stun* » 
talked about my having used an “obscenity” (or a “barnyard epilhei , 
as the New York Times called it after much soul-searching and mum, 
conferences) but not about the incident itself or the fact that 1 lud 
accused the witness of lying. The stories were about bail revocal inn 
for using an obscenity in court, but they rarely mentioned that tin 
judge had threatened to revoke my bail before I had used the offend 
ing word. As to the charge contained in the sentence that include. I 
the word “bullshit,” that the witness was “making up things,” thn* 
were at least half a dozen reporters in the room who had witnessed 
the scene he was describing and knew that his testimony was false 
But so excited were they by “the story,” which, by commercial stand 
ards, was about obscenity, that they forgot about the substantive 
issue. It became a crime, for which I spent the next month in jail 
to have used an ordinary, earthy term in the hallowed, sterile hall* 
of justice. But the government’s crime of obstructing justice, t< 
which I was objecting, was forgotten by the press and everyone else. 

To the best of my knowledge, only the Chicago Sun-Times printed 
the word “bullshit” and the full sentence in which it appeared. In my 
experience, reporting is usually better close to the scene. Perhap 
this is because if the local press were as consistently inaccurate a 
the reports that are printed throughout the country, some of the ey<* 
witnesses would contradict it, and over a period of time the pres . 
would lose its reputation for reliability. Unfortunately, in New York 
Los Angeles, and a growing number of cities, the populations an 
becoming so huge, faceless, and atomized that they are not ordinarily 
able to exercise this moderating influence. In Chicago at the time o! 
our trial there were enough eyewitnesses and there was enough local 
interest to keep the Chicago press more honest than the New York 
Times or the press in other cities, despite the local power of the Daley 
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machine and despite the fact that generally speaking the Chicago 
press is inferior to the press in a number of other cities. 

If “bullshit” is an obscenity-and I don’t believe that it is— this was 
the only obscenity I used during the five months of trial. But after 
this incident, the prosecutors and the judge referred several times to 
my “repeated use of vile and obscene language.” These false state- 
ments were then repeated in the press, either because they made 
"good copy” or because they fitted the press’s political need to bal- 
ance” its criticisms of the judge by presenting the defendants in an un- 
favorable light. To this day I still meet people who either congratulate 
or condemn me for having used a string of obscenities in the court- 
room. Four years after the original trial, when we had to go back to 
court to face contempt charges, the New York Times chose to identify 
me in the following manner: 

David T. Dellinger, whose profane outbursts near the end of 
the 1969 trial caused Judge Hoffman to revoke his bail, testified 
that he had spoken out because the judge was not permitting 
any defense attorney to speak for him. [New York Times, No- 
vember 11, 1973] 

At the end of the contempt trial, the Times reported, 

Judge Gignoux strongly reprimanded Mr. Dellinger for conduct 
before Judge Hoffman in which Mr. Dellinger called the prose- 
cutor a “snake” [a word I never used], the judge a liar [this is 
accurate], and one witness’s testimony an eight-letter barnyard 
epithet.* [New York Times, December 5, 1973] 

Even the edited transcript in the popular book The Tales of Hoff- 
man, which was not intentionally hostile to us, stopped me in mid- 
sentence with the words “Oh, bullshit,” as if that were all I had to 
say or the only part worth printing. Let me give you the fuller version, 
essentially accurate, that appears in John Schultz’s book Motion 
Will Be Denied . 

* What kind of a childish game is being played by the most prestigious 
daily paper in the country to supply the number of letters and the barn- 
yard clue without supplying the word itself? 
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Schultz writes: 

Deputy Chief James D. Riordan testified that Dellinger led - 
group with flags away from the disintegrating march in Gr;mi 
Park toward the Illinois Central bridge, headed for Michigan 
Avenue. “Oh, bullshit,” Dellinger said in a quiet voice. 

“Did you get that, Miss Reporter?” the judge said. 

“Oh, that’s an absolute lie,” Dellinger said. 

“Get that,” the judge said to the court reporter. 

“Let’s argue about what I stand for and what you stand for/' 
Dellinger said to Riordan, “but let’s not make up things like thm /' 
“Right on,” a spectator yelled and was arrested on Judge Hull 
man’s orders. . . . 

That afternoon, Judge Hoffman in his wisdom sent the jury 
away. . . . Then he revoked Dellinger’s bail, supposedly (o 
maintain order in the courtroom. The defense lawyers contended 
that the judge actually revoked Dellinger’s bail for a recent speecli 
highly critical of the judge given by Dellinger at Marquette Uni 
versity in Milwaukee. Judge Hoffman had previously referred to 
that speech with a warning implication. 

What Schultz does not bring out is that the threat to revoke my li.ni 
had been explicit . The judge said that if he received reports that I 
spoke again as I had at Marquette it would be revoked. Before (In 
next session of the court, I repeated much the same speech at North 
western University, practically in the shadow of Judge Hoffman 
living room. This was the first court session since. I have no way <>i 
knowing whether Judge Hoffman would have carried out his threat 
or backed away from it, if I had not provided him with a convenient 
word to jump on as a pretext. But it is strange that the press forgot 
the whole incident and pinned everything on the “obscenity.” Or n 
is not so strange if you accept my description of what motivates and 
controls the press’s coverage. The incident, minus its content, offered 
an exciting journalistic opportunity to solicit an excited consume i 
response at the expense of a misinformed public. The fact that Ren nit 
Davis and Jerry Rubin repeated the offending word, in solidarity wiili 
me, as soon as revocation of my bail was announced, and did noi 
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Imvc their bails revoked, suggests that the judge might have had 
olher considerations in mind when he revoked mine. “This whole 
i ourt is bullshit,” they said. 

John Schultz continues with the story: 

“Your Honor,” Kunstler said, “is there not going to be any 
argument on this?” 

“No argument,” the judge said. _ 

The action that was meant to maintain order caused inci edible 
protest in the courtroom. Marshals were expelling people and 
people were resisting. ... 

It was marvelous to believe that all of this resulted from t e 
use of the word “bullshit” once and only once and quietly. 

But by nightfall, just to prove that the trial was about speech 
and the First Amendment protections, the news media of the 
nation convened editorial conferences from coast to coast to 
determine whether to treat explicitly or euphemistically what 
. the New York Times . . . called a “barnyard epithet.” 

Ill 

We spoke or acted on only a few of the many occasions that would 
normally call for a response unless a person was presumed to have 
lost her or his human rights by being indicted and brought to trial. 
Foran complained, 

The rulings will be reviewed by the Seventh Circuit and if nec- 
essary by the United States Supreme Court if there is a conviction 
in this case, and if Mr. Seale is right it will come back here for 
a new trial. But no, they don’t want that. They want to disrupt the 
trial by misconduct ... to destroy these proceedings, to corrupt 
the judicial process. 

Although our society is called a democracy, it is generally assumed 
that the practice of democracy does not extend to many key areas o 
daily life— the workplace, die school, the Army, the courtroom, the 
family, and the prison, to name a few. Basically the Bill of Rig ts 
and the belief in free speech do not extend to those institutions. 
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person can speak up to her boss if she or he is willing to be fiml ' 
student can speak up to her or his teacher or dean if she or h* 
willing to run the risk of losing the diploma that is a key to mm- 
careers. A soldier who tries to exercise his constitutional rights in t 
Army is apt to be court-martialed, beaten up, shipped to Vietnam, 
assigned to an exposed combat position. In the courtroom it r. 
sumed that the defendant has surrendered her or his rights ami <!> 
nity the moment she or he has been indicted. To act as a human bring 
among human beings rather than as an inferior who is subject to H. 

whims of the judge and the patently undemocratic rituals of the 

is to risk years of one’s life. 

It is no answer to say that the inductee and the indictee have h* 
right to vote, so they enjoy the benefits of democracy. Even it n»- 
voting could be democratic in a money society, the drafted man m 
have killed ten persons or have been killed himself by the time lit 
vote is taken. Or the vote may go against him. Being able to voti 
the least of the characteristics of genuine democracy and cannoi !• 
used to justify an absence of democratic relationships and freedom < 
daily affairs. It can be no answer to the authoritarianism of the conn 
to say that the judge was elected or was appointed by someone wh*. 
was elected. Nor is it sufficient to say that the defendant can appeal ' 
a higher court. In the next few chapters I discuss the class biasr. • 
the courts, the uncertain results and astronomical expenses involv I 
in appeals. If our case had gone to the U. S. Supreme Court, mosi ■ 
the judges who would have determined our fate would have bn • 
judges appointed by Richard Nixon and Lyndon Johnson. But tin i 
is more involved than that. To surrender one’s inalienable right n«a 
just to free speech but to being treated with dignity and respect wlnl< 
awaiting justice at some far-off, future date from a potentially cm 
rective body is to allow oneself to die a little, without any guarani' 
of rebirth. To sit silently through a charade of lies and repressive 
rituals for five months (the length of our trial) is to become d< 
humanized, to become a nonperson. Then one is expected to con 
tinue in this passive role in prison or, if you are lucky, under th 
restrictions of bail, pending appeal. By the time the higher court fin 
you, if it does, you no longer know how to act as a free person. In 
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our case it took four years and eight months from the time of our 
.nest to the time when the last charges were dropped. During all 
this time we were not supposed to make any “subversive speeches, 

In or out of court, and not to break any laws. The only thing that kept 
us half alive, spiritually and politically, was that we refused to accept 
l hose restraints. We stayed out of jail because we had the backing 
ni a movement that would have responded to our incarceration, with 
protests that would have been more embarrassing to the government 

Ilian the things we were saying and doing. 

We had not thought this out fully when we started our trial, but our 
Instinctive response to being treated as less than human was to assert 
our inalienable right to act as equals. We suppressed this instinct most 
of the time and tried to compensate in press conferences and other 
activities outside the courtroom. But gradually it became clear that 
there were some occasions when we had to speak out in the court- 
mom itself. Otherwise we would have collaborated not only in our 
own destruction but in intolerable practices that have filled the 
country’s jails, ghettos, and welfare rolls, practices that are destroying 
our country spiritually and have already destroyed a number of other 
countries physically. Even so, our infrequent responses were always 
aimed at specific abuses. They were not arbitrary attempts to disrupt 
i lie proceedings. As Bobby Seale expressed it, 

I am not playing no game with my life . . . and I want to put 

that in the record to explain my situation. 

After a time, I felt as if we had waked up one morning in an un- 
familiar land, where we had been captured and taken to a strange 
religious ceremony. The high priest wore robes and was called your 
honor. Everyone spoke in a foreign tongue that bore only a distant 
relationship to the language to which we were accustomed. Gradually 
I learned that the high priest and his assistants were using an elabo- 
rate system of rituals and incantations to hypnotize us, the assembled 
audience of worshipers and the people of the land. At the climax of 
the ceremony we would be handcuffed and led away to serve ten years 
of slavery. We cried out to break the spell and to call public attention 
lo what was happening. We did this for our own sake and for the sake 
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of others who had been mesmerized into believing in the sancliiy i 
the proceedings. After we cried out, there was a great public clam • 
Many wise men complained that we had disrupted the holy mysirn. » 
through which the society achieves expiation for the wars, povni, 
and other ailments that plague the land. But many of them also mm 
plained for the first time in their lives that the priest had abused In. 
calling. After a time a special council of higher priests ruled thai il.* 
priest had indeed abused his power, that we should be set fn 
Many people hailed this ruling as evidence that the judicial sysi. m 
works. But the strange ceremonies continue throughout the land, m i 
the jails are filled with people who have been led away in handcnlti 
and condemned to suffer cruel punishments. 


Chapter 22 


DOUBLE VICTIMS OF THE COURTS 


Three weeks after our Chicago trial, Paul A. Freund, Loeb pro- 
lessor at Harvard and editor in chief of the multivolume History of 
the Supreme Court , wrote in a nationally syndicated column: 

It is ironic and self-defeating that the assault on authority should 
now focus on the courts, which have been the special shield of 
the liberties of the dissident and the despised. [Miami Herald , 
March 19, 1970] 

Professor Freund should spend a month in Cook County jail or its 
equivalent in any city of the country to observe at firsthand what 
happens to the liberties of the dissident and the despised. Early in 
our case, attorney Leonard Weinglass objected to introduction of 
evidence (inaccurate, as it turned out) gained through Watergate- 
type invasions of our privacy— bugging, wiretapping, infiltration by 
-.pies and agents provocateurs , and twenty-four-hour-a-day surveil- 
lance. He argued that such acts violated the Bill of Rights. In over- 
ruling him, Judge Hoffman replied: 

Why, Mr. Weinglass, if you are right, there are a lot of people 
languishing in the penitentiary who don’t belong there. 

And of course there are. We benefited from the out-of-court as- 
sistance of publicity and movement support that are not available 
to most defendants in criminal cases (although we lacked the more 
dfective protections that operate behind the scenes to assist the big- 
lime criminals who finance the political machines that select and 
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influence law-makers, judges and prosecutors). But the men in < . 
County jail had received at least as atrocious treatment as we had ... 
almost universally lacked any outside recourse. Actually they un 
double victims of the courts, since with rare exceptions they grew <•( 
in the poverty and powerlessness that the courts help perpetual. I 
their defense of the property and political relationships of capilali i . 

From time to time the courts come to the defense of a hclpl. 
individual who has been grossly victimized and whose plight has mm 
to the attention of the public or of a well-intentioned or ambition, 
official. When this happens, the press takes note of it, and it mal 
an impression on the casual reader who has never had to face a pro 
cutor or judge. But the press records such incidents not bccau 
they are commonplace but because they are not. They provide hunum 
interest material in line with the man-bites-dog theory of news, an 
they help reinforce useful public illusions. 

In such cases, the courts appear to be objectively concerned win. 
justice and capable of compassion. And indeed in individual cm 
they are, much as a tyrant will occasionally spare the life of sommn 
who has touched his heart but is no longer in a position to chullm 
his tyranny; or as a kind-hearted capitalist will bestow an unexpet r 
bounty on a “deserving” (probably docile and well-manneml ■ 
pauper, but routinely exploits his workers, manufactures or v n 
shoddy products, and tries to drive his competitors into bankrupt' 

Many judges sincerely try to act out a humanitarian role, not real./ 
ing how warped their sense of justice has become through a lifctim- 
of conditioning in an unequal society. Even Judge Hoffman impress i 
me as being sincere when he said during our trial that “You dun i 
know me . . . but I am as good a friend of the black people in (In 
community as they have.” But when he asked prospective juror;, a 
any of them had any personal connections with the principals in ill. 
case and a black man said that his wife had “worked for Mr. Foi 
(the chief prosecutor) for five years,” Hoffman leaned forward ;m 
said, without a moment’s hesitation, “As a domestic?” Foran rush. .1 
to the judge’s attempted rescue: “No, your Honor,” he said, “she v\., 
a legal secretary and a darn good one.” 

Tempting as it is to concentrate one’s anger against the judge l... 
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(his patronizing remark, it should be clear that the responsibility did 
not begin or end with him. His assumption sprang from reality. He 
h;id grown up, been conditioned, and risen to power in a society in 
which most black women had to work as domestics for white families 
if they were to eke out the family income— a society, moreover, in 
which those who prosecuted blacks and other poor people are ac- 
1 ustomed to having their dirty work performed for them by “domes- 
lics ,, — that is, blacks, women, and other “inferiors.” It would not sur- 
prise me if to this day the only black women the judge has ever known 
have been servants, including the prostitutes he used to sentence to 
jail when he sat in the lower courts. Later, Abbie Hoffman asked 
him, “How many blacks are in the Drake Towers [the Gold Coast 
luxury apartment building where the judge lived]? How many are in 
the Standard Club [the exclusive club where he lunched daily]? How 
many own stock in the Brunswick Corporation [the war corporation 
m which his wife had inherited a controlling interest and which the 
judge himself formerly served as lawyer and corporation secretary]?” 

Many times during the trial I felt sorry for the judge, as I saw how 
he was caught between his own conditioning in what was “right” and 
the revolutionary attitudes represented, however imperfectly, by the 
defendants and their lawyers. But one could feel the same personal 
compassion for all the people who have been blinded by wealth and 
power in this and previous societies without believing that they should 
he allowed to continue their antisocial roles, whether as kings or 
feudal barons or as judges, law-makers, or members of the board. 

In questions of courtroom etiquette and procedure Judge Hoffman 
was suffering from the occupational disease that afflicts virtually all 
judges as a result of having too much power for too many years over 
the lives of too many people. (The sickness is only revealed in its 
(rue character when some of the subjects refuse to stay in “their 
place” and challenge the oppressor’s right to stay in his, as happened 
to some extent in the Chicago courtroom.) In matters of policy, the 
laws and institutions upheld by the courts produce results like the 
following: The infant mortality rate of blacks is double that of whites, 
one half of 1 per cent of the population controls every major corpora- 
tion, Indochinese peasants are blown to bits by American bombs, 
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American economic and political pressures can overturn the i. 
of a democratic election in Chile, and “there are a lot of pcc.pl. , , 
guishing m the penitentiary who don’t belong there”-most o! ,i„ 
for revolting m one way or another against these conditions. 

The courts occasionally overrule overzealous prosecutors, I. , . i 
ors, and corporation officials (even a President Nixon) who I,, 
become drunk with the desire for power, profits, or class pnvii, 
and have lost sight of the fact that above all it is the system (of , , 
profite, and inequality) that must be preserved. But whatever n. 
intentions of mdividual judges, the most humane and compassion,, 

scind 8 ] 0f T SCrVe mainly t0 protect 1116 s y stem fr0111 P" 
scandals and anachronisms that, if uncorrected, might reveal its 

doe^T t0 the , public ~ and sometimes to the judge himself. 1 1 „ 
no mean that we should not welcome such actions when il, 

eiTT r ^ ^ Sh0UW DOt bC f °° led by them into thinking tin, 
either the system or the courts are humane and democratic. Tin 

isolated acts of fairness or mercy have about as much to do with cm, 

mg a just society as do the gifts of turkeys contributed by generon 

Christmas ^ ^ daSSeS t0 P °° r famiIies at Thanksgiving ... 

Under normal circumstances the criminal courts probe and puni l, 
violations of law and order by its victims. They rarely concern then, 
selves with the possible criminality of the law itself or the violc.n . 
o the institutions sanctioned and protected by the law. When chan,- 

mg social create widespread unrest ^ threatenj . (|n 

ability of the system to function profitably or to maintain the loyally 

minor Th-T’ * e JT* SOmetimes become the agency for making 
nor adjustments (often resisted bitterly by the Right) to bring , 

up to date and to return its victims to a state of apathy and acquic 

cence In times of strikes, sit-ins, massive civil disobedience rioc 

or other civil disturbances, whether violent or not, whether constifi, 

lonally protected or not, the first reaction of the courts is to puni.-J, 

the offenders in order to uphold the sanctity of established law and 

institutional relationships. This is both a bureaucratic reflex and, con 

sciously or unconsciously, a method of testing the depth of public 

disillusionment and pressure for change. If the agitation conthmc-; 
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ihc courts will belatedly and inadequately accommodate to the need 
lor tranquillity and an appearance of justice. They will reverse well- 
established precedents by which they once condemned as illegal such 
minimal adjustments as minimum-wage laws, factory-safety legisla- 
tion, collective bargaining, minimum rent control, antipollution regu- 
lations, and attempts by blacks and women to gain equal access to 
public facilities. What they will not do is rule that the private owner- 
ship of public wealth (such as factories, tenements, banks and mines) 
is illegal, or that the exploitation of some people’s wage labor for the 
private profit of other people is illegal. They will not allow aggrieved 
parties to present evidence that such institutions are undemocratic, 
destructive of human life and dignity, and contrary to the promises 
of the Declaration of Independence about human equality and in- 
alienable rights. 


II 

How is it possible for a judge whose children have never been 
bitten by rats or bedbugs to preside over the trial of a Black Panther 
who is accused of having used the wrong methods for liberating black 
children from the poverty and crime of the ghetto? Who decides which 
are the right methods: the people who draw interest, dividends, and 
profits from real estate, banks, factories, and stores in the ghetto, or 
the people who are forced to live there? 

Jury trials sometimes provide a partial check on the arrogance and 
class prejudice of judges, but it is rare that an accused person is tried 
by a jury of her or his peers. Charles Garry, lawyer for the Black 
Panther Party, writes that “in two recent Black Panther cases there 
were no blacks on the juries.” One of these trials was the third time 
that Warren Wells was brought to trial on the same charges. In the 
first two trials there had been two black jurors each time, and each 
time the case had ended in a hung jury. The vote in the second trial 
was eleven to one for acquittal on all counts. 

In the third trial, the D.A. purposely and intentionally used a 
peremptory challenge on every black juror. After 27 hours of 
deliberation, the all-white jury found the defendant guilty on 
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two accounts of assault with a deadly weapon. The foreman 
of the third jury said afterwards that if there had been even on* 
Negro juror sitting with them, he probably would have explain* •! 
some of the things the jurors were concerned about in the jin 
room and the jury never would have voted to convict. [“Mim 
raizing Racism in Jury Trials,” Charles R. Garry; in Radu <il 
Lawyers; Jonathan Black, editor, Avon, 1971] 

How can a jury whose median income is usually in the $15,00' 
to-$25,000-a-year range (the income of most grand juries nm 
higher) decide fairly the fate of a welfare mother who is all<»n > 
$3.22 a week for each person in the family (the average weekly ui 
lotment in Mississippi, the lowest state, in 1971) or even $17 
(the weekly average in New York, the highest, before Nelson Roc I 
feller, a multimillionaire, reduced it in the autumn of 1971 )?* 

In California, where the wealthy Ronald Reagan appoints it 
judges and uses the law to avoid paying any personal income tax. 
average weekly payment in 1971 was $12.04 per person. When . 
sixteen-year-old youth whose family is on welfare comes before ih. 
court for mugging, the white middle-class court considers him a cum 
inal. But what do you think he thinks about justice in America? II In 
gets an understanding prosecutor or a liberal judge (and is humM 
enough), he may get off with a short or suspended sentence, the In i 
time. If his case is noticed, the Right-wing press will scream abmii 
coddling “thugs” or “animals,” and the liberal press will congratuhm 
us all on living in an enlightened country where the quality of jusi i* 
is tempered with mercy. But nothing will be changed for the belli i 
in the boy’s life. He will be expected to have “learned his lesson 
while continuing to live on $12.04 a week in the midst of the pm 
vocative advertising and conspicuous consumption of the wealthe 
land in the world. Let him not repeat the crime or it will be said ih.u 
he let the court down or is “incorrigible.” He will really pay the m i 
time. As he spends the next few years in jail, if he survives the gani 
rapes by inmates, the beatings by guards, the medical experiment 
and testing of drugs on convicts, and the daily dehumanization of ih- 

* Statistics from the New York Times Almanac , 1972. 
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regimented, authoritarian life, he will indeed “learn a lesson” and 
make the connections to put it into practice. He will learn that when 
he gets out, the only way for him to avoid poverty, on the one hand, 
or an early return to jail with a still longer sentence, is to join up with 
organized crime. They will protect him by paying off the police and 
quite likely the district attorney and the judge as well. At nineteen or 
twenty-five or thirty, he will have a record a mile long and may shoot 
someone (or be shot) in an armed holdup. His case will be used to 
prove the existence of “criminals,” who deserve no mercy. The 
fact that he spent any time at all out of jail will be used to condemn 
i he courts for exactly the opposite reasons than those for which they 
should be condemned-that they uphold the property and power re- 
lationships that condemn him to misery and sentence him to even 
worse conditions for trying (however crudely, in his desperation) to 
escape from his misery. 


Chapter 23 


THE MAJESTIC EQUALITY OF THE LAW 


One of my childhood memories is of hearing my father, a lawyer 
with more human love and stronger egalitarian tendencies than most, 
say on the phone to a distraught parent whose son was in trouble: 
“Don’t worry. He comes from a good family. He won’t have to go to 
jail.” In cases such as this, the judge, the lawyer, the prosecutor, and 
the family of the law-breaker all think in terms of compassion, not 
class prejudice. But who else is a “good family” except one with a 
“good” home in a “good” section of town, with a “good” job, “good” 
(middle-class) manners, and “good” connections? The injustice is 
not that the prodigal son of a rich family is sometimes treated with 
compassion or understanding but that so many other people are not. 

The prisoners in Cook County jail did not come from “good” fam- 
ilies. Over 90 per cent of them were black. No wonder Dick Gregory 
said that “ ‘law and order’ is a new word for ‘nigger.’ ” No one could 
spend a month with these men and still believe that there is no racism 
in the courts, both conscious and unconscious, direct and indirect— 
or that a majority of the “crime” that gets punished is not a by-product 
of the crime that goes unpunished: institutionalized poverty and op- 
pression, institutionalized violence and theft. There are only two pos- 
sible positions: Either the society protected by the courts is criminally 
antiblack, or blacks are inherently criminal (something in their genes, 
no doubt; something not present in the genes of those who imported, 
enslaved, and now outown, outlegislate, and outarm them). 

Obviously the courts do not operate in a social or economic vac- 
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uum. As Anatole France wrote many years ago, “The law in its m 
jestic equality forbids the rich as well as the poor to beg, to -.1* p 
under bridges and to steal bread.” 

During my first lengthy stay in a federal penitentiary, more ill ■ 
thirty years ago, I was shocked to meet a Puerto Rican who had l>« 
imprisoned for stealing a few dollars to buy milk for his babies i 
this day I can still hear him saying, “Waa, Waa, Waah” in imitation - 
the crying of his kids that had driven him to a desperate act that vs m 
easily discovered. It was not hard for me to explain the injustice 
this case to my middle-class friends. A better knowledge of the l,m 
guage, a better lawyer (for which he had no funds), a more humim* 
judge, or a crusading journalist might have kept him out of j.nl 
though one still meets similar prisoners in every jail of the count i 
But does our understanding extend only to those who steal bread m 
milk? What of the restless souls who take seriously the idea that nil 
human beings are created equal? That no one should be condemned 
to live by bread alone? Particularly in a society where a child can 
grasp the fact that technologically abundance could be available Im 
all, and that it is only human confusion (and perversity) that deen 
that some are entitled to be owners and non workers and others ;n. 
forced to be workers and nonowners. 

Today television takes into everyone’s home tantalizing pictures <>( 
the leisure, luxury, seemingly gracious living, and travel that evciy 
one knows is a common heritage from the accumulated invention 
and labor of countless past generations. (It even takes them inl<» 
prison, where they intensify the prisoner’s bitterness and detenu in a 
tion to get his share after release.) But the law effectively permits tin 
rich but not the poor to have access to these lures. A few years ago 
James Boggs, a black sociologist, wrote: 

Today 35% to 50% of black young people are unemployed and 
roaming the streets. . . . Displaced from the land, concentrated 
in the slums of the nation’s cities, we are no longer needed as 
producers. Yet we are constantly urged by the mass media to 
become consumers. . . . Hence at the end of the road for mil- 
lions of our young people looms only a prison cell. [Racism 
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and the Class Struggle , James Boggs, quoted by Michael Lerner 
in The New Socialist Revolution , Delacorte] 

In their efforts to get a “fair share of the common wealth”— or 
even to get an unfair share, as the Rockefellers, Kennedys, etc., do- 
some persons commit ugly crimes. Some of the finest persons I lived 
with in prison had hurt or killed people. Shall we conclude that they 
are “criminal” by nature and that we must protect ourselves and so- 
ciety from them by locking them up in barbarous conditions and 
throwing away the key? Or is it just possible that society is criminal 
and that we should band together to protect them and us from it? By 
getting rid of its obsolete, authoritarian institutions, by doing away 
with private ownership of social wealth, by ceasing to be a money 
society and instead guaranteeing everyone her or his share of society s 
benefits— necessities and luxuries alike? 

We could begin by taking the minimal necessities out of the money 
economy— for instance, food and clothing, medical care, housing, 
education, transportation, and perhaps telephone service. The exact 
list is less important than the principle, and can be experimented 
with. In that way we would protect both sets of victims, those who 
mug and those who get mugged, those who hold up and those who 
get held up. Why hit someone over the head to get things that you 
already have? Why hold up a filling station to get money if it is not a 
society in which money wifi buy goods and privileges that otherwise 
are denied you? 

We should begin to put into practice as a society the advice often 
given to individuals in the crime-ridden streets of our decaying cities. 
Hand over your money without a struggle rather than risk losing your 
life. We should share all our resources, as a family of sisters and 
brothers, rather than risk losing the decency and humanity without 
which life is not worth holding onto. Who can be proud of her or his 
life in contemporary America, with our prisons overflowing and 
armed defenders of private wealth patrolling the land? 

We should replace the present (by now mythical) slogan, “equality 
of opportunity,” with a more practical and enlightened goal: equality 
of result. Even if opportunity could be equal in a society of vast pri- 
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vate wealth and corporate power, what is so enlightened about < 
ity of opportunity in a dehumanizing competition to become uiic.|h 
Since individuals vary in taste, temperament, and other qu;.ln. 
there is no reason why equality of fulfillment cannot include a , 
diversity of form and content. But once we get rid of the hobg.,1. 
that equality requires a dull and monolithic uniformity, there e.m U 
no serious question that mutual aid and mutuality of fulfilimeni . 
infinitely superior to competitive selfishness and inequality of row... 

There would be some initial difficulties in working everythin): . 
fairly; some inequities would remain, and some crimes of pa 
would still take place. But it is hard to believe that a society capul 
of moon voyages, heart transplants, computers, and color telcvi .. 
by satellite couldn’t resolve the major problems once human equal, 
and mutual fulfillment became the goals rather than private p.m 
and unequal power. 


II 

In a period of nuclear warheads and space-age delivery system 
we risk everyone's life by fading to force through this Second Annul 
can Revolution in pursuit of the unachieved goals of the first on. 
human dignity and solidarity. Equality, like “charity,” must begin 
home, but as we gradually became a practicing economic democr;.. 
we would come closer to becoming a political democracy as well. I . 
gether these two changes would have a profound effect on our n I . 
tionships abroad, which are presently dominated by the ethics , 
capitalism and the arrogance of a centralized government with v;,u 
power over its subjects. The imperialist drive for markets, naim.il 
resources, cheap labor, and superpower status is partially shroud. . I 
in myths of freedom and democracy, which take on a life and influen. 
of their own, just as they do in domestic affairs. People come to h. 
heve in them, and from time to time the very belief becomes a p.. 
litical factor that has to be taken into account, however deviously. I. 
the country’s imperialists and militarists. But the drive for profits and 
power persists, and in the end it dominates the country’s foreign 
policy at great risk to everyone’s life. 
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When Lyndon Johnson visited the troops at Cam Ranh Bay in 
South Vietnam in 1966, he apparently got carried away by the sight 
of all that firepower and all those obedient men in uniform (not real- 
izing that their obedience was not fated to last) . He said, 

The trouble is that there are only two hundred million of us and 
there are nearly three billion of them and they want what we’ve 
got and we’re not going to give it to them. [Quoted in Ramparts, 
October 1966] 

Officially what “they” wanted that “we” supposedly have was de- 
mocracy— and “we” were determined to give it to them no matter how 
many of “them” and “us” were killed in the process. But who can 
doubt that Johnson was voicing, however crudely, the decisive ele- 
ment in American foreign policy, one that is customarily described 
more genteelly as “protecting America’s vital interests abroad” or 
“stopping Communist aggression”? 

At home there are less than two hundred thousand of Lyndon’s 
“we” who own and control the economy and dominate politics. The 
remainder of the two hundred million are in various states of relative 
affluence or poverty, secondary power, or total powerlessness. When 
they try through organized political resistance to gain control over 
their own lives or to force an end to American military or corporate 
aggression, they are subject to indictment for conspiracy, for incite- 
ment to riot, etc. When they try as individuals or in small bands to 
take back some of the wealth that has been stolen from them, they 
are arrested for larceny or hold-up. 

Private ownership of communal resources makes men such as 
H. L. Hunt, J. Paul Getty, the Rockefellers, and the Kennedys mil- 
lionaires, with power to sway elections and legislation, public opinion 
and policy. They receive millions of dollars in public welfare through 
oil depletion allowances, war contracts, and even through funds allo- 
cated to “slum clearance” housing. But a Chicano who can’t get a 
job paying more than forty dollars a week (the average pay of 
migrant workers) or maybe can’t get a job at all, can be sent to jail 
for “stealing” a container of kerosene— or shot if he runs. 
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Justice is illegal in capitalist America. Peace is the prerogative' t 
the military and their Commander in Chief. 

Ill 

Behind every courthouse stands a jail, and near it a bank, a k T , 
lature, a police station, an induction center, and a newspaper 01 I \ 
station. Together these institutions reflect and uphold the attitude ' 
the power elite toward life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, in 
ward property, race, class, and national privilege. The courts back ii|> 
the banker’s money, the owner’s title, the legislature’s laws, the |u. 
liceman’s gun, and the Army’s orders (the status quo’s monopoly <». 
violence) to repulse the drives of the poor and the egalitarian. 1 l„ 
courts blur the clarity of important class and political conflicts, even 
as they rule in favor of the propertied classes and their govemn.cii 
They shift the focus from the underlying conflict of classes and vain, 
to the secondary question of whether or not a defendant broke die 
law. The fairest court in the land cannot give a defendant a fair trial 
so long as the proceedings are limited to determining such question 
as whether or not a defendant refused induction, destroyed draft file 
padded an application for welfare, or robbed a bank. As long as ii i 
legal to drop napalm on an Indochinese village and illegal to can y 
out the orders of a “superior” officer, how can the courts give a fan 
trial to a man who balks at incinerating his fellow human beings? II 
they arrive at an accurate verdict-that he did indeed refuse-they will 
pervert justice. 

In practice, the courts are often even more repressive than a strii i 
adherence to the law would require. In practice, the loyalty of mosi 
courts is to established authority, even when established author! iv 
violates the law. A number of laws, including the Nuremberg Statuic. 
the charter of the United Nations (ratified by the U. S. Congress ) 
and the Geneva Conventions, all made the war in Indochina Illegal 
and outlawed many of the specific practices by which it was carried on 
Unfortunately these laws were aimed at rivals and enemies of tin 
United States and were not intended to be applied to the United 
States, even though some of the good-hearted people who drafted 
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(lie laws or worked for their adoption did not realize this at the time. 
Hie U. S. Government, under Kennedy, Johnson, and Nixon, vio- 
lated these laws. The courts universally refused to allow war resisters 
to present evidence of this illegality. This prolonged and consistent 
refusal indicates the extent to which the bias of the court in favor of 
the established power complex, although not absolute, nonetheless 
extends in major crises even beyond the law . As usual, the results 
were not abstract. The courts condemned thousands of American 
resisters to jail. They preserved the legal fagade behind which the 
United States wiped out several million Indochinese and caused 
350,000 Americans to be killed or wounded. 

The significance of this failure of the courts to follow the law in 
one of those rare situations where the law and justice were identical 
becomes clearer if one stops to consider that many of the judges who 
refused to follow the law were personally opposed to the war (it 
being the most unpopular war in American history, thanks in part to 
the efforts of the antiwar movement). No matter how much they op- 
posed the war personally, they could not countenance the disruption 
of the system and its normal chain of command-and-obedience that 
would have resulted from an impartial application of the law. Not 
only would they have been isolated and blackballed by their col- 
leagues and the political superiors on whom they depend for advance- 
ment, thus losing their “effectiveness,” as the myth goes, but to have 
played a part in causing such disruption would have gone against 
their own conditioning and sincere personal convictions. If you be- 
lieve that this system, for all its faults, is the best system of which 
human nature is capable (as another myth goes), you don’t throw it 
into confusion and panic by undermining its authority, even if you 
have to disregard both the law and your antiwar sentiments. 

At home, in the class war, the courts are similarly biased in favor 
of the authority and prerogatives of the power elite. Thus a poor 
man who steals to feed his hungry children or to move them out of 
rat-infested slums (perhaps even to provide them with the luxuries 
and leisure enjoyed by the rich) is not allowed to argue that he acted 
in defense of his human rights; but a property owner who shoots him 
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can argue that he acted in defense of his property rights. The l.iv . 
not quite so clear in this instance as it is in the case of Americ;m ,, 
gression and war crimes in Vietnam, but there is no overriding I. ,i 
reason why an enlightened judge could not interpret the Bill of Rigln 
to rule in favor of human instead of property rights. 

Ordinarily policemen or bank guards or the National (iu.n.i 
(at home) or the U. S. Army (abroad) do the shooting require, I ,, 
mamtain the existing inequality. As attorney Kenneth Cloke l„, 
pointed out in an essay entitled “Law Is Illegal,” 

Law is . . . the rationalization of force, coercion and murder 
for one class as one of the means by which obedience is cx 
acted, and the condemnation of the same means when used by 
other classes for their liberation. [Radical Lawyers, Jonathan 
Black, editor, earlier citation] 

A policeman is allowed to shoot a looter, but a black looter is 

allowed to argue that he was merely taking back some of the propaly 
that was stolen from him through a system of underpaid labor uimI 
discriminatory education, unemployment, and prices. 

Sociologists Russell Dynes and E. L. Quarantelli have argued c< n 
rectly, that ’ 

The looting that has occurred in recent racial outbreaks is a bid 
for the redistribution of property. [Transaction, May 1966 
quoted in Black Awakening in Capitalist America, Robert L. 
Allen; Doubleday, 1969]. 

It is not hard for most of us to decide that neither looting nor ban I 
robbery is a socially desirable or equitable method for redistribui 
mg the wealth more democratically. But if society fails year after yeni 
to provide any other method, for how much longer and with how 
much pretense of righteousness can we ask blacks, for example, to 
accept the fact that the median income for black families is only' V/ 
per cent that of white families? If we are opposed to armed struggl, 
as an illusory and destructive method of attempted liberation, as I 
am, by what other methods and with how much seriousness are w, 
going to try to do away with a society that considers it legal for bank 
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ers to take millions of dollars from poor slum-dwellers (through 
property transactions, new construction, sales, rent, interest, and 
profits) but jails those who fight back, whether individually through 
welfare “fraud” and robbery, or collectively through political move- 
ments that violate the laws?* The persons who rob from a bank can 
he shot, or if captured alive can be condemned to years in prison, 
hut the persons who rob through banks are enabled to throw their 
weight around in ways that would make a feudal baron envious. They 
can determine which candidates for office will have sufficient funds 
to wage a successful campaign. Like several Rockefellers and Ken- 
nedys, they may even become the candidate and the apparent “popu- 
lar choice.” They can influence legislators and judges, and receive 
appointment to high office or to policy-making civic boards. They 
can use some of their stolen money to set up tax-exempt foundations, 
which often play a more decisive role in determining public policy 
and implementation of the law than either elected officials or the 
courts. They can serve as trustees of both private and state univer- 
sities and influence them to boycott professors who condemn capital- 
ism or who oppose research contracts in counterinsurgency warfare. 
They can buy a string of newspapers and radio and television sta- 
tions and see that the news is filtered to the public in accord with their 
private standards of public policy, which may include campaigns 
against “coddling” criminals. By their ownership of the media they 
can decide which members of the movement are accepted as national 
spokesmen and which get favorable or unfavorable publicity. They 
can decide which movement activities are sympathetically reported 

* Often when an advocate of nonviolence supports a black or other 
poor person who is charged with having resorted to violence, whether 
individually or in an organized political group, she or he is accused of 
endorsing violence. But not to give aid and critical support to the state’s 
intended victim is to encourage the hypocritical and far greater counter- 
revolutionary violence of the state. Ironically, many of those pacifists 
and moderates who legalistically advocate washing our hands of those 
who engage in violent liberation struggles find no difficulty in supporting 
the “lesser evil” candidate in presidential elections. Yet if their candidate 
wins, he will become Commander in Chief of the most destructive armed 
forces in the world and executive head of the violent institutions of 
capitalism. 
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and which caricatured and condemned, which aspirants for oil., , 
have their name and faces constantly in public view, an absolute pn 
condition for a successful campaign. In these and other ways they i n, 
exercise grossly undemocratic influence on both the Establishment 
and the forces that oppose it. 


Chapter 24 


THE CRIME OF PRISON 


Professor Freund continues his defense of the court system by 
arguing that although the courts sometimes commit errors, the judicial 
system is set up to correct its own mistakes: 

The judicial process can commit blunders, but it has built-in cor- 
rectives. If a jury convicts, an appeal can challenge the statute, 
the sufficiency of the evidence, and the rulings of the trial judge. 

Once again Freund has forgotten about the money society. The law 
in its majestic equality guarantees everyone the right to appeal, but 
for most people, the right is about as useful as the legal right to own 
a yacht or the New York Times . In the Chicago conspiracy case, the 
cost of our defense and appeal was nearly half a million dollars. 
Successful appeal is virtually impossible without having skilled law- 
yers to lay the basis in the original trial and without funds to pur- 
chase the court transcript (about $250,000 in our case). After our 
appeal caused the original convictions to be thrown out of court and 
the contempt convictions to be returned for a new trial, we had to 
face tens of thousands of dollars of additional expense or accept the 
government’s proffered bargain of serving six months in jail without 
a trial. Is it necessary to point out that these sums are completely out 
of reach of a poor person who is not a member of an organized politi- 
cal movement? Yet our money costs were minimal , because several 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of work (at normal prices) were 
contributed by movement volunteers, sympathetic law students, and 
at least twenty prestigious lawyers (headed by Leonard Weinglass 
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and Bill Kunstler in the courtroom and Arthur Kinoy in the appeal i 
With all this special privilege we were nowhere near able to nun. h 
the government resources and facilities thrown into the effort to i 
convictions and make them stick. 

In the trial of the Panther Thirteen (thirteen relatively pennilr 
black women and men), the state of New York spent over two mil 
lion dollars.* The Gainesville conspiracy trial of eight members ..I 
the Vietnam Veterans Against the War cost the defense several lam 
dred thousand dollars, even though, as in the Panther Thirteen c.v.. 
the charges were so ridiculous that they did not stand up in couii 
Without their movement connections, the Panther Thirteen and (h. 
eight Gainesville veterans would have ended in jail with thousands 
persons who are there because they could not gain access to sm li 
funds. 

Sometimes it seems that the purpose of the major political trials . 
to bankrupt the movement. Whether it wins or loses in court, do 
government succeeds in compelling popular opposition forces to di 
vert time, energy, focus, and more money than it normally has ;n 
cess to into defending itself in court. If the defendants eventually 
win, the acquittal or the victory on appeal is hailed as evidence of Hi. 
courts’ devotion to justice. But through months of trial and years <.i 
appeal, the courts have served as an instrument for diverting ami 
thereby suppressing the struggle for justice. In all the govemmcni 
unsuccessful conspiracy cases of the past few years against the mov. 
ment, the defendants made motions before the trial began and ;ii 
various tunes during the trial (when the flimsiness of the govern 
ments case became apparent) to have the case dismissed without 
prolonging the injustice and the agony by further weeks or momli 
of trial. In every case the judge refused. 

The money system of justice begins before the trial, with the a. 
cused usually being required to pay bail or go to jail (normally foi 
a period ranging from six to eighteen months) during the period that 
she or he is still presumed innocent.” In theory, no American can 
be imprisoned for debt, but once the judge sets bail and the defendant 

* Law Against the People, Robert Lefcourt, editor. Random House 
1971. 
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is either unwilling or (more frequently) unable to pay, she or he 
goes to prison for a debt that has been artificially imposed by the 
government without benefit of a contract voluntarily entered into by 
both parties. 

During World War II, when I was awaiting trial as a draft resister, 
I was so shocked by the plight of the men in Hudson County (New 
Jersey) jail who had been confined for months for lack of bail that 
I refused to allow friends to post bail for me. After a few weeks, 
my wife managed to get through to the judge and arouse his interest 
in the case. He asked for a probation report and a week later issued 
an order for me to be released on my own recognizance. I was grate- 
ful for this humane gesture on the judge’s part, but knew that the 
men who remained in prison in default of bail deserved to be freed 
as much as or more than I did. So far as I know, the judge did nothing 
to condemn the bail system or free anyone else. His action reflected 
the dilemma of men who respond humanely when their eyes are 
opened to the distress of a specific individual (particularly one whose 
class background or humble attitude, in the case of a poor man, fa- 
cilitates communication) but are inhibited by their job and condition- 
ing in an unjust society from coming to grips with the social patterns 
that they help preserve. 

Thirty-four years after this incident, the bail system is still in force. 
There have been some attempted minor reforms, which have helped 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of defendants. But none of this has 
come to grips with the oppressive institution itself. At best they at- 
tempt to calm public uneasiness resulting from periodic exposure of 
the system’s most flagrant abuses. They attempt to do this by bringing 
up to date the Eighth Amendment, which declares that “Excessive bail 
shall not be required.” But all bail is excessive. Pragmatically, any 
bail is excessive for at least 90 per cent of the people who come before 
the courts. Philosophically, there is no principle of democracy or hu- 
man rights whereby the amount of money a person can commandeer 
should decide whether or not she or he should be in jail. Bail for 
the New York Panther defendants totaled $2,100,000. Appeal bonds 
for the five convicted Chicago conspiracy defendants and our two 
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lawyers came to $275,000, of which we had to pay 10 per mu „ 
cash. This was on top of bail paid when we were first indicted. 

When we were in Cook County jail after our trial, we decided u 
some hesitation to accept the appeal bail put up by our sympailu/. 
We did so only after agreeing that our first public statement w |,. 
we walked out of jail would be an appeal for at least an equal anion,.' 
of bail money for the prisoners we left behind. In this way we rai 
enough money to release nineteen prisoners from the sections of < „,i 
County jail where we had been confined. We were worried that (la. 
gesture would be another act of tokenism, as inevitably it was. ||u. 
we wanted the men out, and we also hoped that this minimal ... . 
of solidarity might set a precedent that would be repeated by oil,. , 
“political” prisoners. We hoped it would encourage our supportci. 
to identify more closely with all prisoners rather than only with tli<> 
who are judged by the narrow middle-class standards of society i.. 
be political victims. 

Earlier, when I had received word in Cook County jail that it, 
appeals court had overruled the judge and granted bail, a jail frk„,l 
who is accused of being a top member of the Chicago crime syndic;, i. 
(or Mafia) offered to put up bail for me. He did it out of the kind,,, 
of his heart, because he didn’t think that I “belonged in jail.” It„i 
this little incident indicates one of the ways in which underworld cm 
nections are fostered by the bail system, as by prisons generally I 
observed several instances in which members of the syndicate paid 
bail or hired a lawyer for an inmate who had no previous underwoi I, I 
connections. As with all investments under capitalism, I imagine il.„i 
the investor will get a future return, whether his original impuls, 
were fraternal or self-serving. Certainly the men who were freed l,y 
the intervention of the syndicate had driven home to them the lesson 
that they could make it through connections with the mob but „oi 
as isolated, petty operators. 


II 

Every day during the luncheon break in our trial, when I shared 
a courthouse cell with other prisoners, two or three of them would 
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be called out for a conference. They would return in a few minutes 
lo report: 

My lawyer says that if I plead guilty on one count, the govern- 
ment will drop the other charges and give me a dime (ten 
years), but if I fight the case, the judge will give me twenty. 
What do you think I should do? 

Others would report that they had been offered their freedom if they 
would testify against the other defendants. Then there would be dis- 
cussions about whether the other defendants were being offered the 
same deal and whether they would yield to the inducement. 

So much for the idea that “the punishment fits the crime,” even 
in the crude sense that this saying is used by apologists for the court 
system. So much for the sentence as rehabilitation, unless rehabilita- 
tion means learning to fit opportunistically into existing power rela- 
tionships at the expense of one’s associates and fellow victims. The 
public may possibly believe that the government informer has seen 
the evil of his ways and is high-mmdedly choosing reform and re- 
habilitation, but the prosecutors who level the threats and offer the 
bribes know differently. There are few people in the world as cyni- 
cally corrupt, as criminal in their dealings , as prosecutors. There are 
few institutions as subversive of human decency as the courts. 

The most flagrant case of extra punishment for not copping a plea 
that I encountered during my stay in Cook County jail was that of 
a black man who was accused of having kidnaped a white girl. Ac- 
cording to his story, whoever had kidnaped her had released her un- 
hurt and unransomed, but minus seven dollars she had had in her 
purse. After he and I had spent a month in jail together, he convinced 
me that he was probably innocent, though of course he may not have 
been. But his guilt or innocence is not central to the story of the 
plea bargaining and retaliatory vengeance practiced by the prosecu- 
tion. 

I’ve done a lot of wrong things in my life [he said to me] but 
this wasn’t one of them. I did ten years for that other kidnaping 
that I did do. [This was a kidnaping in which he had partici- 
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pated as a teen-ager, in which someone was killed.] You know 
how it is, they goes right after you in a new case. They has i.> 
get someone and if they don’t have anyone else they gets you 
Besides they don’t like to have black men messing around will, 
white girls. That was my crime. I was pimping those girls on the 
sixth floor of the Hilton Hotel [an informal arrangement will, 
some moonlighting airline hostesses]. When a black entertaine, 
comes to town, right away he wants a white girl. They can’t pin 
nothin’ on me for the girls but they knows I was messing around 

The evidence on the more recent kidnaping was so slight that H,< 
federal government dropped charges under the Lindbergh law, l,„i 
t e state of Illinois plowed ahead with charges of armed robbery (il„ 
missing seven dollars) and attempted rape (the girl testified that In , 
kidnaper had grabbed her by the arm and thrown her into his car ) 
One mght he told me that the prosecutor had offered him, that day, 
a sentence of ten years if he pleaded guilty, but he had refused “I low 
can I plead guilty for something I knows I didn’t do?” A week 
so later he was given two sentences to be served consecutively 
seventy-five to a hundred years for armed robbery, to be follow, • l 
by ten to fifteen years for attempted rape. 

Its not hard to imagine die prosecutor-who has probably slipped 
a few bills to a pimp or two on his own out-of-town trips— say ,, , r 
to the judge in chambers (who has probably done the same) : 

The evidence is a little shaky, but we’re pretty sure he did it. 
Besides, he’s a no-good sonofabitch who had a string of white 
girls in the Hilton. And he killed someone once and only served 
ten years for it. 

By contrast, a white man with whom I shared a cell for several 
weeks, a professional safe-cracker, had been caught many times b„i 
had never gotten a sentence of more than fifteen months. 

You can make plenty of money as a safecracker and as long as 
you are smart enough never to carry a gun they don’t give you 
much time. 
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The longer we talked the more clear it became that a second factor 
in his case that saved him from getting much time was that he had 
good professional connections and, as he stressed, “plenty of money ,, 
for the right kind of lawyer and judge. 

I never fight the case in court [he said]. It’s all worked out 

ahead of time. I say to my lawyer: “How much do you need?” 

And he works it out with the judge. 

Ill 

After my coconspirators had joined me in jail, Tom Hayden apol- 
ogized for the fact that he had not shown sufficient sympathy for 
what I had been going through in jail the past few weeks. “We just 
couldn’t realize what it was like,” he said. “We saw you sitting at 
the defense table every day and couldn’t understand all that was hap- 
pening to you in between. As Tom and the others quickly learned, 
there was a sense in which it wasn’t as bad as it seemed at first, 
simply because the revolutionary spirit can survive the most degrad- 
ing conditions. But let me tell you one of the things he was referring 
to: the daily trip from one’s cell to court and back. 

In Cook County jail, court-call prisoners are awakened between 
3:30 and 4:00 a.m., depending on the whim of the guard, in order 
to stand in line for a shave with a rusty blade and no mirror. At 
5 a.m., they eat breakfast with the other prisoners. From then until 
the time they enter the courtroom at ten, they proceed through seven 
stages of Cook County jail and two stages of the federal lock-up, 
waiting at each stage (usually standing) for anything from five min- 
utes to an hour or more. First they are let out of the cell and wait 
for the guard to come to let them out of the cellblock. Then they 
are let out of the cellblock and wait for another guard to come to 
let them into a stairwell. There they wait again to be let through 
the door and into the “pumproom.” The pumproom is a narrow 
room, so overcrowded with prisoners (something like the New York 
subway at rush hour) and airless that the first few days I wondered 
why no one passed out from suffocation, and wondered insecurely 
if I might be the first to do so. Then one is taken to the “boulevard.” 
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On the boulevard, the prisoner strips, stands facing the wall, 
his arms raised high, lifts his left foot, lifts his right foot, dn»i i- 
arms, bends over and manually spreads his buttocks so that the p, .■ 
can probe his anus, turns around, opens his mouth and slid I 
tongue out, jumps up and down with his arms raised to his side, i 
the guard run his hands through his hair, and then waits for the pin- 
to go through his clothes. Finally he retrieves his clothes and bclm 
ings (minus his comb if he made the mistake of bringing on< 
order to look neat when he makes his courtroom appearance sevc * 
hours later). He then proceeds to a crowded, sweaty bullpen, win . 
he has his first opportunity to vomit or defecate into a dirty, op ■ 
toilet (no seat, usually no toilet paper), hemmed in by fellow |>n 
oners. About eight-thirty, when the federal marshals come, he i . I- • 
out and has a chain locked around his waist and both hands haml 
cuffed to the chain— or one handcuffed to the chain and the otln « 
to a fellow prisoner. He is let out the next gate and climbs ini* 
the paddy wagon, where he sits sideways on a metal bench, defciiM 
less against the sudden starts and stops, bumps and turns ot Hi* 
driver, who seems to enjoy seeing his victims jolted onto the Horn 
When he gets to the federal courthouse, procedures are slightly nn un- 
civilized. After waiting in an upstairs lock-up about an hour he * 
transferred to a cell just outside the courtroom, from which he even 
tually is ushered into court, seven to eight hours after his day begun 
In the courtroom he is expected to conform to middle-class standard* 
of neatness, politeness, and “intelligence”— though the language ami 
forms of the court are an obscure combination of medieval Latin and 
contemporary technical jargon that most defendants would not be al>l* 
to understand even if they were fresh and at ease. 

The routine and stopping-off places on the return trip are only 
slightly different, but the prisoner is stripped and body-searched twin 
instead of once. It’s a strange proceeding to strip, be examined, di es 
walk a few feet through a gate, and then go through the Boulevard 
strip-tease again. At both of these examinations, the guards would 
confiscate books or magazines that offended their sense of moral 01 
political propriety (or aroused their curiosity). On the first of my 
trips through the seven gates to hell, the warden pulled me out of 
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line and gave me a private warning on how to act and what to ex- 
pect. He ended by saying: “There are no television cameras in here. 

If you get out of line, you will die the hard way.” 

Most of the time when I was on trial, I did not get back to the 
ccllblock until 8 p.m. at the earliest, and sometimes not until 10 or 
,0-30 p M The lateness was a little unusual, and was caused by the 
I act that Judge Hoffman held court until 5:30 or 6 P-M ; six days a 
week. When I got to the cellblock, for the first four 1 had no 

bed, but slept on the floor, on a filthy mattress. In my cellblock the 
were always six to twelve prisoners who slept in the narrow corridor 
„r “day room,” with the other prisoners having to step over o 
around them to pass. For the first week, the toilet overflowed and 

the floor was wet from it. 

The cells were below the minimum size required by law but even 
so had a double-decker bunk jammed into them. This left so little 
room that both prisoners could not be out of bed at the same time 
The jail got around the law by leaving the cell doors open part o 
the day but this was done erratically at the whim of the particu 
officer in charge. The feet of the man on the bottom bunkextended 
over the toilet bowl, so that when he was on his bed, you 
push his feet aside and sit down on the toilet even to urinate, in order 

,o rrr/r <* ban, »e ^ 

bullpen more quickly than on court days, except for a ong y 
at the office, where we were fingerprinted again and given some of 
our belongings— but not all of them, because the safe is locked on 
weekends (On a Saturday or Sunday in winter a man is let out into 
to cold wiL. bis gloves and hat born to safe, so tot to govern- 
ment can save money.) In to last ballpen, we were bnrf up agamst 
to wall, where we stripped and showed onr asshole for to hstttm. 
Abbie Hoffman was standing next to me, and I jok , gu 
won't be able to get those joints out, after all.” “Shut up,” bellowed 

the guard indignantly. “No talking! n , 

Eventually we walked through the last gate an m p 

wagon, handcuffed and shackled as usual. They were taking 
chLes on our escaping before we got to the federal budding and 
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were legally released. Finally the commissioner read us the comil 
tions, as laid down by the appeals court. We must give advance nolill 
cation anytime we left the state of our residence, supplying the U 
marshal with travel plans and local contacts, thus bringing our jririi.l* 
under FBI surveillance. We could not leave the continental Unit. .1 
States without securing permission of the court. We were ordered n..i 
to make any “subversive speeches,” apparently a personal addition 
by the bail commissioner to the conditions stipulated by the appenK 
court that had granted us bail. I interpreted this addition as a limit 
threat and face-saver by the Daley machine, which could be headlim ,1 
in the Chicago press-and was-to cover Daley’s embarrassment m 
having the Court of Appeals overrule the Foran-Hoffman decision 
that we were too dangerous to be allowed on the streets (a high com 
pliment indeed, which we did not merit). But if we had been timid 
or not supported by a powerful antiwar movement, we might well 
have been intimidated by the commissioner’s order, knowing how 
often convicts out on bail or parole are picked up on min or tali 
nicalities. 

After a few weeks I filed a motion in the court asking permission 
to go to Mexico for a couple weeks with my family. We had all sul 
fered from the enforced separation and the trial’s interference wiili 
our private lives. The government filed an objection and the decision 
was delayed, but in the end I got permission. Whenever I traveled 
in Mexico I had to send a telegram to the U.S. marshal in Chicago 
informing him of each change of address. It’s a good start in a small 
town to find the local telegraph office or ask the hotel clerk to send 
a telegram to the U.S. marshal, informing him of your whereabout'. 
Every day at meals, my young daughter looked around the room and 
tried to figure out which person was the FBI agent who was taping, 
our conversation and observing our every move. 

IV 

I started writing about the court system and ended by writing aboul 
Cook County jail. This is not surprising, because jail is where yon 
usually end up if you get delivered over to the court. The courts can- 
not be evaluated properly unless you remember that they assign peo- 
ple to prison. A few of those who get shoved into the court s 
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meatgrinder manage to escape, as a few Jews escaped under Hitler 
and as a few blacks manage to escape from grinding poverty in the 
United States. But in the end the courts, like fascism and capitalism, 
must be judged by what they do to the losers. Prison is the threat they 
hold over the head of everyone who challenges the moral code and 
property relationships they uphold. The courts must be judged by 
the fact that they are sophisticated instruments for making imprison- 
ment— and in some cases murder— appear to be reasonable and just 
methods for dealing with dissenters and misfits. 

The courts must be condemned for sapping the moral fiber and 
subverting the sisterly and brotherly instincts of the citizenry. In a 
confused and ambivalent society, where nearly everyone feels some 
pulls toward the ideals of love, mutual forgiveness, and sharing, the 
courts have the function of fooling the public into accepting the crim- 
inal notion that imprisonment (and sometimes execution) are civ- 
ilized responses to theft (though property is institutionalized theft), 
to disorder (though “order” is the unchallenged perpetuation of the 
status quo), and to violence (though the cruel injustices of society 
could not last a month without the armed violence of the govern- 
ment). 

Albert Camus pointed out in his essay on capital punishment that 
the law of England that condemned pickpockets to be hanged was 
finally abolished when it was confirmed that other pickpockets plied 
their trade among the throngs that turned out to witness public hang- 
ings. The violence of present-day police and prisons is not any more 
of a deterrent to the muggings and armed robberies of today, and 
doesn’t deal at all with the institutionalized robberies of capitalism. 
For the most part, the present system of law enforcement succeeds 
in deterring the timid and capturing the incompetent, including those 
whose lives are so grim that they engage in foolhardy acts of despera- 
tion or despair. 

The only sound way to protect society from the statistically minor 
acts of thievery and violence of those whom the government presently 
arrests and imprisons is to do away with the overwhelming legal rob- 
bery and violence of those who control the police, the legislatures and 
the courts for their own antisocial ends. 
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Jesus Christ, mother of fine apples, I feel drunk all the time 

Kenneth Patchen 

Religion is that I love you 
Patchen 


How can you love God whom you have not seen 

if you do not love your brother whom you have seen? 

Jesus 


You will not enter Paradise until you believe 

and you will not believe until you love one another 

The Prophet Mohammed 

Sentient beings are numberless, I vow to save them all 
From the Bhodisattva’s Vow 

Let me say at the risk of seeming ridiculous that the true 
revolutionary is guided by feelings of love 

Che Guevara 

The world that we have made as a result of the level of 
thinking we have done thus far creates problems that we cannot 
solve at the same level we created them at 

Albert Einstein 

I’ll sing to you this soft lute and show you all alive 

The World where every particle of dust breathes forth its joy 

William Blake 
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Nor can foot feel now, being shod 
Gerard Manley Hoprins 

In my view, abolishing capitalism is an absolutely necessary con 
dition for human liberation that we must not fudge or be coy abnui, 
but it is by no means the only condition. 

Considering the misery and injustice produced all over the world 
by America’s corporate state and noting its tremendous powers <>i 
self-preservation, we may be tempted to say that doing away wiili 
capitalism would be enough and that everyone should concent ran 
on that objective until it is accomplished by any means necessaiv 
But a quick glance at the Soviet Union should be enough to disabuu 
us of that notion. If not, consider the lesson provided by the ir 
emergence of the organized women’s movement. In recent years ii 
has been bringing to the fore relationships and needs that have been 
unnecessarily neglected or abused by both men and women during 
years of anticapitalist struggles. At the same time, studies by Sheila 
Rowbotham and others of the remarkable gains made by women in 
the Soviet Union (for a time), China, Cuba, and North Vietnam re 
mind women of the importance of linking their struggle to the struggl* 
against capitalism. Rowbotham herself writes, 

[Feminism and Marxism] are at once incompatible and in real 
need of one another. As a feminist and a Marxist I carry their 
contradictions within me and it is tempting to opt for one or the 
other in an effort to produce a tidy resolution of the commotion 
generated by the antagonism between them. But to do that 
would mean evading the social reality which gives rise to the 
antagonism. It would mean relying on prepackaged formulas 
which come slickly off the tongue and then melt as soon as they 
are exposed to the light of day. . . . Many women in women’s 
liberation are not real revolutionaries. But the demands they 
make for their own improvement require such a fundamental 
change in society that they are completely inconceivable without 
revolution. . . . The crucial feature of this new feminism as an 
organizing idea is that changes [required by the new “under- 
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standing . . . coming out of women’s liberation”] will not fol- 
low a socialist revolution automatically but will have to be made 
explicit in a distinct movement now, as a precondition of rev- 
olution, not its aftermath. 

A conscious dialectical relationship similar to the one between the 
struggles for women’s rights and for the overthrow of capitalism 
should exist, I believe, between the struggles to change the material 
and the spiritual conditions of our lives. Each suffers if it is deprived 
of the other. 

One has only to read the one-dimensional, cliche-ridden, pompous, 
and often hate-filled propaganda of most contemporary Marxist- 
Leninist or Maoist sects to realize that it is self-defeating to neglect 
the spiritual base from which we live our lives and wage our struggles. 
And the history of the Soviet Union, not just its purges and persecu- 
tions but its loss of true communist vision, confirms this on a more 
spectacular scale. Theodore Roszak is right when he says that 

The religious renewal we see happening about us-especially 
among young people, but by no means only among them seems 
to me neither trivial nor irresponsible. ... On the contrary, I 
accept it as a profoundly serious sign of the times, a necessary 
phase of our cultural evolution. I believe it means we have ar- 
rived, after long journeying, at an historical vantage point from 
which we can . . . now recognize that the fate of the soul is the 
fate of the social order; that if the spirit within us withers, so 
too will all the world we build about us. [Theodore Roszak, In- 
troduction to Where the Wasteland Ends, Anchor] 

I would supplement this— as I think Roszak would— by saying that 
the relationship is reciprocal: The fate of the social order is the fate 
of most people’s souls; if the world we try to build is based on insti- 
tutionalized unequal distribution of power and material goods, the 
spirit within us has already withered. One does not have to look be- 
yond the nearest church, school, or television program— or beyond 
oneself— to recognize that. 

Genuine revolution requires a politics of transcendence as well as 
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immanence, of love and joy— sometimes in the midst of struggle u 
confrontation, sometimes apart from it. The danger in attempi i 
achieve fulfflment and freedom through spiritual awareness is il> 
we may isolate the spiritual from the material, the personal li- 
the political, the individual (or small group) from the society. H 
one of the major shortcomings of that section of the American 1 1 m » 
ment that evolved from the struggles of the past two decades will* 
a badly needed emphasis on anticapitalism and anti-imperialism * 
that it sometimes isolates the material from the spiritual, the poliin -* ! 
from the personal, the future from the present. It too tends to rein *i 
into other- worldliness, whether its other world exists in some sc mi 
Utopian foreign country or in intoxicating and apocalyptic dream 
of an imaginary postrevolutionary world at home. Fixation on Ill- 
after the revolution becomes the materialist’s version of the aftcrlil- 
for which one tolerates a shrunken present life of hierarchical i« 
lationships, artificially delimited experience, subservience to authoiii\ 
within the vanguard, and the frequent practice of dishonesty, dccni 
and manipulation (and occasionally violence) in a number of enn ui 
relationships with those outside the party. Of course, most of tin 
is a distortion of genuine Marxism, but the distortion exists in lh- 
practice of most vanguard sects not in the description. 

It’s not hard for most American anti-imperialists to see today (lui 
one of the dehumanizing aspects of Soviet politics that contribute! I 
to the deterioration of the great Soviet experiment was the practiu 
of dictating to its citizens, to Communist Parties all over the world 
and (later) to the citizens of other Soviet-bloc countries, what kind 
of poetry they could write, painting they could produce, music they 
could compose (Socialist Realism; art in the service of narrowly polii 
ical objectives), and what kind of sex was legitimate. (In the thirties 
children born to unwed mothers in the Soviet Union became “illegil 
mate,” birth control information and devices were unavailable, 
divorce was made difficult, abortion was made illegal, and homo 
sexuality became a criminal offense.) * 

* “In 1955 abortion became legal again. ... In 1964 divorce w«in 
made rather easier and some of the disability of illegitimacy removed 
Similarly birth-control advice is freely available now.” [Rowbotham, p 
163] 
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Art and sexual liberation were suppressed not because they were 
counterrevolutionary (though inevitably some of the individuals sup- 
pressed were) but because they expanded people’s concept of revolu- 
tion and conflicted with attempts by the society s rulers to contain 
and control the revolution. Art and sexual liberation encouraged the 
growth of free-feeling, free-thinking people. (Western critics, from 
our rationalist tradition, have tended to emphasize the loss of free- 
dom of thought and speech as if they were more crippling than the 
loss of freedom of feeling and experience.) 

When the Soviet Union stifled the free flow of creative imagination 
and insight in the arts, it impoverished the whole society, even as 
it was making heroic efforts to abolish the material basis of poverty. 
But it is not a question of the arts alone. The magic world of mystery, 
beauty, exaltation, love, heightened awareness, and sense of wonder 
is not the exclusive property of the artist or even of those who open 
themselves to the artists’ works. It belongs to everyone. “Bread an 
roses” was the cry of the women textile strikers in Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1912 , and they weren’t planning to eat the roses or de- 
posit them in the bank. 

Even work, so discredited in the United States because of cap- 
italism’s distorted work ethic, is a proper locus for spiritual discovery 
and fulfillment. In America, most people “go to work to get the cash 
to buy the food to get the strength to go to work to get the 
cash . . ad infinitum, as a saying popular in the thirties puts it. 
But Emma Goldman knew that 

The free human is one to whom the making of a table, the build- 
ing of a house, or the tilling of the soil is what the painting is 
to the artist and the discovery to the scientist— the result of in- 
spiration, of intense longing and deep interest in work as a crea- 
five force. 

A similar insight underlies Marx’s descriptions of alienated labor as 
the economically coerced frustration of this noncapitalist inspiration 

and creativity. . . 

The mess both capitalist and Communist societies have made ot 

ecology reveals the limitations of the narrowly “scientific” world view. 
Treating human beings as objects to be exploited is spiritually de- 
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structive of the exploiter and both materially and spiritually destrm 
tive of those who are exploited. But the pollution and destruction 
of our environment should teach us the equal wrongness of treat!,,,, 
nature as an object to be raped and conquered for the imagined prohi 
of the arrogant and insensitive “upper class,” which the human r;„ , 
has become in its relations to the rest of the universe. In ways that 
it is hard for us to understand (since we have not tried very hard) 
and that the physical sciences cannot discover for us, nature is a livi„ r 
organism with which we must interact, or both human beings and 
nature will wither and die. 

The class struggle among humans is a fact of society that we w 
nore at tremendous costs, but incredibly many Marxists came lair 
and one-sidedly into the ecology struggle because it did not fit into 
their concept of the class struggle. In fact, it was first raised to prom 
mence by “bourgeois” nature lovers and Utopian anarchists. The 
most orthodox were helpless because it was not prominent in the 
polemical works of Marx, Lenin or Chairman Mao. This indicates 
one of the more obviously disastrous results of looking backward („ 
the great teachers of the past to the neglect of the world around us 
a world that Marx or any other genius who lived in the nineteend! 
century could not accurately predict or exhaustively analyze. To,, 
o ten today the Marxist tendency (though there are notable excen 
tions) is to confine attention to that part of the ecology problem tha. 
has its roots in the drive for private profits and to ignore or give 
on y superficial attention to the part that has its roots in a false atti- 
tude toward the universe in which we live and of which we are a 
part. 

We know all too little about the nature of the universe and how 
to interact with it, either as individuals or as a society. It wifi take 
more than computers and research in the physical sciences to en- 
ghten us. We wifi learn more from American Indian lore and from 
movements and therapies that bring us in touch with our own bodies 
and souls, transrational disciplines that help us experience nature by 
receiving it— in the end perhaps even reverencing it. 

The difficulty is that we are so properly frightened by the usual 
corruption of churches, by narrow, anthropomorphic conceptions of 
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God, and by creeds and theologies (which are tombstones, marking 
the death of religions that were once alive) that we improperly shy 
away from more rewarding forms of spiritual excitement or explora- 
tion. The Buddhists are atheists, but that does not stop them from 
meditating and worshiping. The Hebrew word “Jehovah” (now used 
to designate the man upstairs with the beard) is a corruption, both 
verbal and spiritual, of a word (“Jahweh”) that was intended to con- 
vey the existence of a force or source of wonder and enlightenment 
that could be felt or experienced but could not be named or de- 
scribed. The Greeks and other peoples knew of mysteries that were 
experienced by participation in divine orgies of music and dance, wine 
and sexual union, or by solitary revery in the presence of a tree, a 
stone, a bird, or a flower. The Prophet Mohammed taught that there 
is no God, but there is Paradise. (Unfortunately, a lot of other things 
he taught are not as enlightened, since even for great prophets the 
influence of the surrounding social order limits at least partly the 
growth of their vision.) 

One of the crimes of organized Christianity, as destructive in its 
way as holy wars and inquisitions, was its claim that Jesus alone was 
the son of God. There is much internal evidence still remaining in 
the Christian scriptures that suggests that Jesus announced that every- 
one could become so permeated with love and divine awareness as 
to become just as much the sons and daughters of God as his experi- 
ence led him to believe he was. Also that he opposed the organizing 
of churches and priesthoods, creeds and religions, around these lib- 
erating experiences, f 

Like Mohammed, Jesus was unable to escape completely from the 
limitations of the society around him and unfortunately saddled future 
generations with the symbolism of God the Father, a symbolism that 
has been used to reinforce the oppression of women and children, 
the authoritarianism of the family, and, by extension, of boss and 

government. Some of us, of course, grew up in families where the 

* 

t One of the out-of-print books by Leo Tolstoi, his annotated transla- 
tion of the New Testament (incomplete), advances this view, as have 
numerous heretical sects through the years and as some biblical scholars 
do today. 
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symbol of God as a father was both comforting and invigonifm 
communicating love and freedom and at least the possibility of U 
ginning female liberation. But reliance on any simple formula <>i 
single “correct” symbol or limited number of symbols is always am 
striding— particularly, of course, reliance on a male formula in a son 
ety corrupted and brutalized by male neuroses. In a slightly diffcmii 
context, but still relevant here, a Moslem holy man says in The Haul, 
of Strangers that 

It was always the teaching of our most honored ancestors that 
recourse to an Oracle was in itself a sign of ignorance A 
lame man may use a stick until he recovers the use of his limb, 
f he relies on the stick too long, he may become deformed. If, 
once deformed, he then bows to the stick, he is in a state of ig- 
norance. (The Book of Strangers, a novel by Ian Dallas, Warner 
paperback) 

In order to combine economic equality and freedom, whatever 
forms of new society are worked out in the “underdeveloped” ami 
overdeveloped” worlds (both of which, as Che Guevara said, 
more accurately suffering from forms of reciprocally distorted devel 
opment or deformation), they will have to avoid the one-sided drive 
°f the capitalist West and revisionist Communism for material ami 
technological growth at the expense of every other form of growth 
Distributing the fruits of technological development more equitably 
cannot compensate for a lack of those satisfactions that do not conic 
rom possessing or even sharing material goods-though genuine shar 
mg is a prerequisite for most other satisfactions. When the youth of 
the middle classes began to drop out of the bourgeois culture in the 
middle sixties, it wasn’t because they lacked the material satisfactions, 
or exclusively because, to the society’s shame, these satisfactions 
weren’t available to everyone. It was with a real sense of need for 
alternative satisfactions, for “expanded consciousness,” for experi 
ences of truth or peace, beauty or love that do not flow automatically, 
if at all, from material wealth. Like every search, this one too is sub- 
ject to abuses and detours-and there have been many-but its im- 
portance cannot be denied. The tendency of charlatans, quacks, to- 
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talitarian gums and therapists to exploit the basic drive for spiritual 
enlightenment for their own power or profit no more invalidates that 
drive than the power drives and steely hatreds of totalitarian Leftists 
invalidate the drive for a communal society based on love and mutual 
aid rather than on competition and private profit. 

It’s pretty hard to experience continuing, healthy spiritual intoxica- 
tion if you are taking orders from a boss (be it a work supervisor, 
teacher, parent, or husband), alienated from your work and its prod- 
uct, living in externally imposed poverty in the midst of other people’s 
luxury and waste, or conscripted into Thieu’s army, in the service 
of Vietnamese fascism and United States imperialism. And in the end 
it’s a false spirituality that ignores these problems. The struggle for 
mystical union with the infinite must be united with the struggle for 
liberation from oppression and union (solidarity) with the finite. 
How can we love God whom we have not seen if we do not love 
our brothers and sisters whom we have seen— or at least would have 
seen if we had not averted our gaze as they shined our shoes or served 
our needs, if we had not built our highways over or around the slums 
in which they live? What good is it to embrace the stars and “every 
particle of dust” if one excludes from one’s consciousness those who 
do the world’s work, or at least its shit work? If it is shortsighted 
and cramping to overlook one’s own and other people’s alienation 
from the Great Spirit, it is shortsighted to overlook the alienation 
of people from their work and its product. What is the matter with 
our world? Its spirit. But what is the spirit of our world? To deprive 
some people of the matter they need. To deprive them of the material 
goods and relationships that make it possible to experience the uni- 
verse as something other than cold, hunger, disease, alienated labor, 
or having one’s children bitten by rats and victimized by narcotics 
dealers. 

In my mind the old argument about which comes first, the liberated 
individual or the liberated society, sets up a false dichotomy. Both 
efforts must proceed hand in hand. Most everyone agrees that ulti- 
mately we want both, but the usual disagreement is over which comes 
first, which will lead to the other. Gurdjieff and some of the con- 
temporary spiritual movements erroneously argue that a liberated so- 
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dety will come only as a result of first liberating and enlighten ini’ 
individuals. Too many leftists take the opposite tack. 

The prototypes that result from single-minded concentration in one 
area to the neglect of the other are some of the Indian holy men 
and the Soviet Stalinists. Too many of the Indian holy men have been 
so overwhelmed by their own ecstasy that they have ignored, jumped 
right over, or abstracted from the economic misery of the vast m;i 
jority of their countrymen, a strange kind of holiness. The Stalinists 
were so convinced of the primacy of their revolution in material rela 
tionships and in the organization of material production that they 
were willing to imprison, torture, or kill millions of their countrymen 
(a strange kind of improved material relationship) rather than have 
their correct,” “scientific,” materialist world view subject to the un 
certainties and uncontrollable inspirations of poets, artists, dreamers, 
rebels, and political renegades. 

The New Left for a time, with its simultaneous concern for the 
creation of a counterculture of liberated individuals and relationships 
and for struggle to stop the war and end capitalism, was much health 
ier— although there was always tension between the two concerns, and 
individuals often opted disproportionately for one against the other. 
In 1973 and 1974 there has been a tendency to plunge deeply into 
one area or another of the struggle for liberation that was neglected 
in the emergency atmosphere created by the Vietnam war. Many per- 
sons are pursuing either material or spiritual change to the neglect 
of the other. It is not for us to judge the needs or motives of any 
individual or to predict the eventual outcome of her or his endeavors. 
But if as a movement we fail in the seventies and eighties to link 
the spiritual and the material, the individual and the societal, the per- 
sonal and the political, in our shared vision and practice, history will 
not absolve us. 
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Recently I saw the film Sunseed, an attempted visual portrayal of 
the exaltation of a wide variety of contemporary groups gathered 
around mainly Indian, Tibetan, and American spiritual leaders, in- 
cluding Rabbi Shlome Carlebach. It’s hard to film spiritual exaltation, 
but even so, one could see the joy of the Sufi dancers; the freedom 
and grace of Ram Das (the former Richard Alpert) and many of 
those gathered with him for a weekend celebration; the warmth and 
spiritual depth that shone on the faces or flowed through the words 
of others, including Sufi Sam, an earthy, delightfully humorous, spir- 
itually intoxicated former Jewish delicatessen owner in San Francisco. 
Unfortunately, one could also see that the movement reflects the sex- 
ism of the societies it is seeking to leave behind. All the holy men 
were just that, holy men. Couldn’t they find at least a token holy 
woman? And sexism was noticeable on a personal level in Sufi Sam, 
who was probably too old to outgrow it on his own, and apparently 
none of his disciples told him, perhaps because of the tendency in 
such movements for the followers to idolize and be subservient to 
the leaders. One could also see the decided tendency of a few of 
the leaders to encourage and accept this self-exaltation at the expense 
of what would seem to me to be the spiritual growth of themselves 
and their disciples. Few of them seem to have read, or at least taken 
seriously, the following words of Idries Shah: 

It is hard work being a simple man. If you are really someone 
of importance, it is not enough to tell people not to make much 
of you. You must effectively prevent them doing it— otherwise 
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you are a hypocrite. [The Diffusion of Sufi Ideas in the West, 
quoted in an essay by Lewis F. Courtland, whom Shah conspicu- 
ously failed to prevent from making far too much of him, in the 
manner of the most offensive press agentry] 

In one of their many borrowings from the world that they are try 
ing to transcend, many spiritual movements justify their hierarchical 
relationships on the basis of the spiritual elevation of the master, 
which casts him in the role of the teacher, and his followers in the 
role of disciples. Their meritocracy is based on different values than 
those of capitalism and revisionist communism but would seem to 
bear obvious similarities with the practices in the United States ami 
the Soviet Union of justifying unequal rewards, power, and status 
on the basis that they reflect distinctions in skill, intelligence, taleni, 
and application. Humility is a virtue, but it is contradictory to insist 
on being more humble than thou” and to accept praise, status, and 
other class prerogatives for appearing to be so. 

There is a peculiar quality about human wisdom and the fallibility 
and incompleteness of every human being that virtually guarantees 
that any teaching process is flawed when it ceases to be a dialogue. 
Once the teacher ceases to seek out insight and inspiration from 
everyone she or he teaches and hopefully inspires, she or he fails 
not only to preserve and extend her or his own wisdom but also to 
be a good teacher. This law of human growth never ceases to operate, 
no matter how much wisdom, experience, or insight one accumulates 
It applies to the relationship of parents and children, of adults and 
young people, of seasoned movement veterans and newcomers. It cx 
tends to the relationship between “normal” people and mental pa 
tients, standard achievers and retarded people. It is not that the spir 
itual “masters,” parents, adults, and veterans do not have a lot to 
teach, but that so do children, young people, newcomers, and even 
those who have misdirected their energies or have not traveled very 
far on the paths of the spiritual enlightenment. The good teacher 
is the one who will seek out and uncover what the pupil has to 
teach. As this happens, both will be transformed; the pupil will learn 
not only that the teacher is holy and worthy of love but that she 
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or he is too. It is of the nature of wisdom that it must be continu- 
ally renewed and revitalized or it becomes abstract and inapplicable 
to today’s reality. As Heraclitus said, you can’t step into the same 
river twice, so if you step into today’s river with yesterday’s wisdom 
without consulting the child on the bank or the humble swimmer in 
the stream, you may flounder and drown. 

One of antiwar leader A. J. Muste’s remarkable qualities the last 
years of his life was his ability to learn from even the humblest, least 
experienced, and most confused of those with whom he worked. In 
order to do this he had to listen as well as talk; he had to bring 
his own wisdom to the encounter, without being enslaved by it or 
intimidating others with it. There was seldom a strategy session of 
the organizations he headed (Committee for Nonviolent Action, War 
Resisters League, Mobilization Committee to End the War) in which 
most of the others present did not speak before he did. 

As an aside from the present consideration of movements for con- 
scious spiritual growth, this principle of mutual aid applies even to 
the relationship between oppressed peoples and their oppressors. We 
all know and wish that oppressive individuals, groups, and classes 
would listen and learn from those whom they oppress, in order to 
stop oppressing them, in order to change sides, so to speak, as many 
individuals do. Rut it is equally important that those who are resisting 
their oppression should listen to their oppressors. It’s all too easy 
to dismiss the sentiments of our oppressors and their agents as pre- 
varications or hypocrisy (since invariably major elements of both are 
present). But openness to honest, searching dialogue— in fact, in- 
sistence on it— is crucial. If this proves impossible, then one must at 
least listen, probe, and imagine the considerations— hopes, fears, in- 
securities, twisted conditioning, misinformation, etc.— that overlie and 
motivate the visible drives for profits, power, and privilege. Revolu- 
tionaries rightly do this for murderers, muggers, marauding youth 
gangs, and other victims of society who do unlovely or ungenerous 
things. We need to do it for business persons, police persons, military 
persons, informers, etc., as well. In both cases the object is not to 
confirm the other party in her or his behavior but to learn both its 
personal and institutional causes in order to remedy them. 
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Despite areas of obvious uuenlightenment in some of the move 
ments portrayed in Sunseed, many of the scenes were impressive. In 
fact, some of them were so moving that they earned me back to tin 
mass meetings in southern churches during the civil-rights movemeni 
But there was one major difference. Those who were blissed out l>y 
the music, the chanting, the love, and the shared exaltation of tin 
southern mass meetings took their bliss out into the streets to wrest I < 
for power (not to seize power in the manner of some Marxist:.’ 
dreams, but to destroy it, to do away with other people’s power ova 
the lives of black people). Their exaltation made it possible for them 
to face police dogs, fire hoses, and all the rest. In Sunseed I heard 
or saw no evidence of such an outcome from the exaltation induced 
by the Sufi dancers, only a hint of it here or there in the words ol 
one or two of the spiritual masters, for all their inner peace and shin 
ing “beauty of spirit.” The internal exaltation and its outward flow 
as a material (as well as spiritual) force can be combined, and ol ten 
are— but the conjunction is not automatic. 

One thinks of Allen Ginsberg, whose exotic music and Buddhist 
chants calmed or excited protesters (according to the need) in the 
streets of Chicago and Miami (during the 1968 and 1972 conventions 
of the reigning party) and in many other conflict situations. One 
thinks of the Catholic Left and the holding of liberated Mass and 
other ceremonies outside the White House, before or after draft board 
raids and inside and outside prisons. The singing of Judy Collins, 
Joan Baez, and hundreds of others lifted people outside and beyond 
themselves (even their ordinary revolutionary selves) at countless 
protests and confrontations in the sixties. The spiritual experience is 
by no means limited to states of consciousness induced by music, 
dance, and confrontations that are carried out with “great love,” but 
they are important ingredients of any movement for either material 
or spiritual improvement. 

Too often those who seek out a crucial aspect of experience that 
is neglected by materialist politics become so engrossed in their own 
ecstasy that they forget those outside it, so enchanted by the love 
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and peace within the inner group that they fail to extend that love 
to the surrounding society except in the most abstract and therefore 
useless ways. When this happens, although their theme is universality 
and experiencing the “whole,” they remain tragically incomplete, a 
mere fragment of the whole to which they aspire. 

There are pragmatic considerations as well. Theodore Roszak 

writes, 

However one may regard [the] long-standing accommodation 
between the world and its charismatic holy men, that modus 
vivendi is now at an end. More and more the imperatives of 
urban-industrial society close out visionary consciousness. . . . 

Its Reality Principle aggressively seeks to crowd all others from 
sane awareness. Does this not force mysticism toward a revolu- 
tionary role? Either that or a bad end as a mere therapeutic 
amusement of alienated men. . . . Once perhaps the God- 
intoxicated few could abscond to the wild frontiers, the forests, 
the desert places to keep alive the perennial wisdom that they 
harbored. But no longer. They must now become a political 
force or their tradition perishes. [Where the Wasteland Ends, 
p. 98] 

This may be somewhat of an overstatement. Capitalist society has 
demonstrated remarkable powers of absorption and accommodation. 
(The absorption would mean the “bad end as a mere therapeutic 
amusement of alienated men” and women and source of material en- 
richment for their teachers— a tendency to which sections of the move- 
ment are already prone.) On the whole, though, I think that Roszak 
is probably correct in his fears-although I do not believe that the 
experiences that underlie the tradition can ever be permanently sup- 
pressed. For one thing, too many of the seekers have been sufficiently 
affected by the political ideas of the sixties that they are not apt to 
leave them permanently behind. Despite the quietist tendencies of 
some of their leaders, the seekers will eventually overflow mto the 
society, upsetting and affronting its customs and values, undermining 
its ethic of work for profit or wages, something not to be tolerated 
for long in a society in which an alienated work ethic is the major 
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motivating force. They will weaken its control over its workers, tcdi 
nicians, soldiers, consumers, and voters. They will corrupt its youth, 
in the manner for which Socrates was put to death. They will build 
an alternate society which, though it may live for a time in an uneasy 
truce with the old society, will be correctly viewed as a source ol 
dual power and ultimately of revolution. (Roszak’s brilliant study ad 
vances other reasons for his timely warning. Mainly they revolve 
around the spiritual and methodological imperialism of the techno 
cratic society and its reductionist politics of depersonalization and 
social control to fit its scientific "single vision.”) 

It took decades, and even centuries, to tame the religious excite- 
ment of first-century Christianity and to reduce it to states of ecclcsi 
astical torpor-and still its spirit will not die altogether. To this day 
some people are captured by the vision or quickened by the expci i 
ences that are recorded in Judaeo-Christian literature, along with the 
distortions and superstitions that were also recorded when the myths 
rumors, and remembrances were finally written down. If the contem- 
porary movement of spiritual enlightenment takes hold and grows, as 
there are many signs that it may, it may be as revolutionary for years 
to come as Christianity was in its early impact on the societies around 
it. For that to happen, it will certainly be necessary to undergo perse- 
cutions and conflicts not always of its own choosing. 

Or to make a different comparison, there are reasons to believe 
that the spiritual enlightenment being cultivated so assiduously by 
thousands of people whose lives, values, and goals were changed by 
the fifties and sixties— and by thousands of others who were born and 
grew up in a different spiritual climate than most of those who par- 
ticipated in those struggles— will be as revolutionizing for the next 
hundred years as scientific Marxism (and its rival anarchist cousins) 
have been for the past hundred. This is most apt to happen, it seems 
to me, if it draws on the lessons, both positive and negative, of the 
secular revolutionary movements that have brought the search for 
human liberation to its present stage of development. 

Not all the signs are hopeful by any means. Along with all the 
spiritual discoverers who are worthy of more than passing attention, 
Jesus was far more than a political revolutionary (a role to which 
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some have tried to reduce him), but he certainly was that. I looked 
in vain in Sunseed , in visits to the ashrams of Gum Maharaj Ji (prob- 
ably the last place to find anything of value, except signs of the genu- 
ineness of the desire for love on the part of most of the “premies” 
(disciples) and the twisted, authoritarian uses to which that desire 
can be put), and in the literature of many of the numerous, thriving 
“spiritual” movements, for words that would not only elevate and 
enlighten us, but also make politically and socially relevant the in- 
spiration and states of consciousness that many of them obviously 
attain. It is an exaggeration to say that there were none. But so far, 
at least from my researches, it is hard to find words that match the 
following by Jesus, Marx, and Gandhi (none of whom was perfect, 
Christian theology and Marxist sycophancy aside) : 

From Jesus: 

The spirit of the Lord is upon me because He has anointed 
me to bring good news to the poor, to heal the sick, free the 
prisoners, give sight to the blind and set at liberty those who 
are oppressed. 

From Marx: 

From each according to his [and her] ability, to each according 
to his [and her] needs. 

The full development of each in the full development of all. 
From Gandhi: 

We may not be deceived by the wealth to be seen. ... It 
comes from the blood of the poorest. 

How can I talk of God to the millions who have to go with- 
out two meals a day? To them God can only appear as bread 
and butter. . . . For the poor the economic is the spiritual. 

. . . We should all do the labor that the poor must do and thus 
identify ourselves with them and through them with all man- 
kind. I cannot imagine better worship of God than that in His 
name I should labor for the poor, even as they do. 
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Movement experience since 1956 teaches us that it is necessary 
to define and resist our own special forms of oppression, to define 
and refuse our own conventional roles as oppressors (whether as 
men, whites, adults, achievers, or leaders), and to crystallize and 
pursue our spiritual as well as material needs. In the absence of any 
one of these endeavors, our liberation will be more limited than nec- 
essary both before and after the end of capitalism. 

It also teaches us that it is important for each group to work in con- 
junction with other groups to bring about an all-inclusive revolution 
that will do away with the institutional and cultural absurdities 
that constrict and repress everyone. The spirit and material ar- 
rangements of capitalism accentuate all other forms of oppression and 
disunity, fracturing both human solidarity and universal solidarity 
(that is, universe-al solidarity or unity with the universe). No one 
can be fully free or whole so long as society is organized around 
the drive to get more profits, power, status, or privilege (even wages 
or wisdom) than someone else— not even those who have renounced 
those drives but still must relate to a society that has not. We can 
never completely escape its pollution of the spirit and of human inter- 
relationships any more than we can totally escape from its pollution 
of air, sky, water, and the vegetable and animal worlds. We cannot 
be fully human so long as the media; the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches; and the economic, cultural, and educational insti- 
tutions are dominated and corrupted by antisocial drives. It is not 
enough that individuals or groups within some or all of these insti- 
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tutions try to modify or compensate for the most glaring antisocial 
results and sometimes succeed. It is as if we were riding in a bus 
headed up the wrong side of a divided highway. From time to time 
the good-hearted driver may swerve to avoid a collision, turn on the 
stereo, hand out goodies to the passengers, or remind us to fasten 
our seat belts. But unless we discover that we are going the wrong 
way, and insist on reversing directions, we are doomed. 

11 

The idea that the “working class” will be the agent of the saving 
anticapitalist revolution has lost all meaning in today’s world, unless 
we extend the definition of “working class” to include the 51 per 
cent of the population who are women and the more than 95 per 
cent who do not own or control the banks and major corporations. 
(Having a few shares of stock or participating in profit-sharing de- 
vices does not confer ownership or control, any more than it gets 
nd of the antisocial motivations and functions of the economy.) Once 
we have done this necessary updating of the working class, the term 
has lost any useful precision of meaning, and its constant reiteration 
as a link to the revolutionary analyses and programs of the past (as 
a sign of one’s Marxist orthodoxy) is a form of fetishism. On the 
one hand, the compulsion to prove one’s revolutionary orthodoxy and 
one’s devotion to “the working class” can be compared to the need 
of unfulfilled and insecure men (including many who are sexually 
impotent) to assert and exalt their maleness. It tends to be a neurotic 
way of trying to deny and overcompensate for grievous lacks and 
inadequacies in one’s own revolutionary activity. On the other hand, 
confining revolutionary dynamism to “the workers” is a form of ro- 
manticism and crippling self-abnegation that has interesting parallels 
with the phenomena of men ascribing qualities of intuition and com- 
passion to women, whites attributing sexuality and rhythm to blacks, 
or colonizers lauding the “noble savage” (natives). In each case, 
there is an element of ascribing to the romanticized group qualities 
we suppress or fear to assert in our own lives. In each case, the rela- 
tionship is oppressive. Usually those who insist on the “leadership” 
or “revolutionary agency” of the “working class” have abandoned 
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their own attempts to be fully active revolutionary agents themselves. 
Usually they have little association with members of that important 
section of the population that was once meaningfully referred to as 
the working class. Or if they do, they have failed to achieve creative 
alliances and are trying to manipulate or control workers in the in- 
terests of their own paternalistic notions of what is good for “work- 
ers” and the rest of society. 

There is another pattern, “tailism,” that is also encouraged by 
working-class fetishism. In tailism, the disoriented and insecure rev- 
olutionary initially tries to adopt or imitate the workers’ life style, 
mannerisms, or patterns of behavior, as conceived (usually inaccur- 
ately) by the revolutionary. At one stage of their development in the 
sixties, the Weatherpeople, RYM II (Revolutionary Youth Move- 
ment II), Rising Up Angry, the White Panthers, the Worker-Student 
Alliance, Progressive Labor Party, Venceremos and the National 
Caucus of Labor Committees all stressed the daily violence of 
working-class life and dutifully set out to overcome their own 
“bourgeois” aversion to fist fights and strong-arm tactics today and 
armed struggle tomorrow. 

On the surface tailism appears to renounce manipulation, but in 
the end it usually does not. Healthy relationships of equality are not 
established, and sooner or later the tail resents its subservience and 
tries to wag the unfortunate dog to which it has attached itself; either 
that or it abandons the struggle and withdraws to its more privileged 
environs, disillusioned with the human imperfections of the chosen 
revolutionary agents. 

Tailism also often extends to accepting uncritically proposals put 
forward by whatever workers the “revolutionary vanguard” has 
joined forces with or attracted into its ranks— although the process 
usually ends with the idolators overcompensating at some other point 
by deceitfully outmaneuvering or outflanking the workers. Since the 
“worker” advancing the proposal is apt to be an agent provocateur 
sent in by the FBI or the police department, the results can be doubly 
disastrous. Many whites and white organizations go through at least 
a stage of tailism in their relations with blacks, native Americans, 
and other oppressed ethnic groups. 
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The problem of tailism is complicated by the fact that it often 
represents a genuine but poorly applied effort to compensate for 
previous isolation or prejudice and to learn from the formerly dis- 
dained group. Whites and members of the more privileged sectors 
of society do need to listen to blacks and “workers,” just as men 
need to listen to women. Sometimes we need to listen, reflect, and 
absorb for quite a while, resisting the temptation to frame a ready 
answer (mental or verbal) to each argument or assault, perhaps even 
postponing a response until a future occasion. The delay may make 
it possible to develop new understandings and syntheses freed from 
the frozen patterns of the past. But an automatic, uncritical accept- 
ance of the challenger’s view usually prevents genuine absorption and 
growth as surely as automatic resistance or rejection. 

Tailism is demeaning to both parties-a fact usually recognized by 
serious blacks, workers, etc. It deprives both of the spirited dialogue 
and mutual growth they need, on which sound revolutionary 
organizations and alliances are based. Genuine Marxism has always 
condemned the practice. The more one’s own practice and the prac- 
tice of ones organization is rooted in serious revolutionary study 
an protracted struggle, the less apt one is to succumb to it. One 
is less likely to slip into either fetishism or tailism if one’s life as 
a revolutionary involves some of the risks, dangers, privations, and 
insecurities imposed on blacks and workers. One doesn’t have to seek 
them out artificially if one is engaged in serious struggle. The gov- 
ernment or other audiorities will take care of that for you. Even so 
c mgmg to luxury living, private fortunes, and other middle- or upper- 
class privileges denied to most of society can contribute to guilty 
unequal relationships with whatever prime victims of society one 
works with— and unhealthy attempts to compensate. 

Gandhi used to say that everyone should do her or his share of 
the bread labor” of society-the daily physical work necessary to 
produce the necessities of life. The current emphasis in movement 
families, communes, collectives, and projects on sharing the shit work 
is a step m the same direction. Sharing society’s necessary work does 
not necessarily mean working in a capitalist factory or on an assembly 
line, though doing so for a year or more is probably as basic to one’s 
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education as time spent in college or prison. It can lead to a greater 
understanding of the real strengths and weaknesses of the “working 
class” and help prevent the fetishes that come from theory without 
practice and from absurd attempts to act as if Marx in 1848 (the 
Communist Manifesto) or 1883 (the year of his death) could predict 
the dynamics of revolution in the United States in the 1970s and 
1980s. To insist that he could denies the validity of Marxist methodol- 
ogy. Fifteen years before his death, Marx decried such idolatry: “All 
I know is that I am no Marxist.” [Quoted by Wolfgang Leonhard 
in Three Faces of Marxism, Holt, Rinehart, Winston, from Collected 
Works of Marx and Engels, Dietz Verlag, East Berlin, Vol. XXII, 
P- 69] 


111 

Material and technological conditions have changed drastically 
since Marx’s day. In addition, we have learned a great deal about 
the dynamics of social change since then (from the women’s and non- 
white movements, from the experience of the Soviet and other revo- 
lutions) and about nonmaterial human needs. There may have been 
a time when it would have taken the steelworkers, autoworkers, dock- 
workers and other blue-collar workers to supply the motor power 
for a certain type of revolution, though not necessarily the one we 
now want, or even the one capable of fulfilling Marx’s goal of “the 
free development of one in the free development of all.” There may 
have been such a time, although to think so may involve a bit of 
genuflection to orthodoxy even there, since this was not the way revo- 
lution came about in Russia, China, North Vietnam, Yugoslavia, 
Korea, or Cuba, none of which had a sizable industrial working class. 
Today, postal workers, airplane mechanics, network technicians, com- 
puter repairmen and operators, government workers, and countless 
other members of the “new working class” are at least as strategi- 
cally located as the “old” working class. For many of them, the gap 
between their social vision and material expectations, on the one 
hand, and what capitalist society provides is at least as great as that 
of the workers in heavy industry and what used to be called basic 
production. Revolution in the technocratic society is not apt to be 
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sparked by old-fashioned economic misery, though the inexcusable 
poverty and degradation of many can be an important contributing 
factor. Breakdowns in the ability of the profit-oriented, overmilita- 
rized corporate society to provide almost everyone with the goods and 
services to which they have become accustomed (as I write, gaso- 
line, fuel oil, meat at reasonable prices, etc.) or which they know 
are technologically possible (high-grade public transportation; an un- 
polluted environment; low-rent, livable housing) or humanly possible 
(privacy, safety, non-Watergate-type government) will play a more 
important part than some of the considerations that were (or 
seemed) dominant in Marx’s day. 

This is not to say that any of these factors will produce an apoca- 
lyptic moment when capitalist society is no longer able to function 
at all and everyone, led by important sectors of either the new or 
the old working class, will insist on alternate values and institutions 
for themselves and society. History may proceed, on the surface at 
least, by fits and starts, but not in once-and-for-all apocalypses. And 
the periods of vast energies and climactic changes usually come 
when we least expect them— often as delayed reactions to events that 
the society seemed to take in stride or adapt to with minimal adjust- 
ments (such as the energy crisis and the Watergate disclosures), or 
to events that we hardly noticed at the time (such as the changes in 
agriculture, mores, and psychic tolerance that followed World War 
II and led to the unexpected eruption of the civil-rights movement 
ten years later). But even as many activists and their younger brothers 
and sisters are resting, contemplating, absorbing the lessons from the 
sixties, or engaging in important fragments of the total struggle, 
the society is proving itself unable to fulfill its promises, win back the 
loyalty of its subjects, or prevent the disgust and disillusionment of 
millions of others, opening them to at least the possibility of new 
visions and struggles. We shall have to wait to see what is going to 
happen— waiting, however, not as spectators but as participants in 
some of the current struggles. The work done by those who opposed 
the Korean war, when mass meetings usually consisted of fifty to a 
hundred persons, was as important to the country’s political develop- 
ment as the work done in the late sixties, when mass protests often 
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swelled to several hundred thousand. Some of the work tang done 
today should be viewed in that perspective. Without it, the large-scale 
actions will not return, or will return unnecessarily flawed 

But there is more. We have learned that revolution does not n 
essarily flow from seizing the power and repressive machinery of the 
state and using it for the benefit of the people (at least theoretically 
for their benefit). It may provide some beneficial reforms for a time 
but even they rest on an insecure base-note the reversal of women s 
gains in the Soviet Union, beginning in 1929 if not before, an 
growing gap in Soviet income differentials. (As far back as 1939, at 
the New York World’s Fair, a worker in the Soviet exhibitassur 
me that “people with special talents can become rich in the Soviet 
Union”— this at a time when most of the population was still extreme y 
poor In the early 1950s a Soviet diplomat told a small group of us, 
ry aspirations ho underestimated that “Amencans 

don’t understand the Soviet Union. We have our millionaires 

Oppressed people and groups have to make the revolution for 
themselves There is no other way-no shortcut to be provided by 
the^revolutionary workers” or a dedicated band of profess, onai 
revolutionaries. Eugene Debs once said. 

I would no, be a Moses to lead you into the promised land be- 
cause if I could lead you into it someone else could lead you 

out of it. 

Political parties that scheme, maneuver, and prepare (with the best 
of intentions) to take advantage of the strikes and tbssausfacuons o 
woSers in heavy industry (or any other "key” segment * * »“£ 
to lead them into the promised land are apt to bam a d 

bie understanding of what the promised land looks like and a less 
“an honorable relationship to those for whom ftey mampulam^ 
administer the revolution. They are apt to be the s 
its promises by delaying fulfillment until . . - until a new revolution 
deposes the revolution’s guardians. The people who have been fib 
erated" may not have been liberated at all, even thoug ‘ “d 

burdens may have been removed, , as d* Penp 
Czechoslovakia were rescued but not lioerarea oy 
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U.S. and Soviet armies. Unless the people have exercised their own 
powers of self-reliance and human solidarity before and during the 
revolution, they are not apt to be in a position (spiritually or mate- 
rially) to exercise them after it. And then where are they? Repre- 
sentative communism is as debilitating as representative democracy. 

We had better aim not at seizing power but at eroding, undermin- 
ing, dissolving, democratizing, decentralizing, and distributing it. 
But when this becomes our goal, it becomes clear that there can be 
no single sector of society that will make the revolution and no single 
form of oppression or privation that will motivate it, though some 
group may take the lead at the particular point in history when the 
triumph of the revolution, which has been taking place all along, be- 
comes manifest in the release of new energies and the accelerated 
passing of old forms of power and of inegalitarian relationships. The 
most we can do to speed up the revolution is to encourage, embody, 
and express through concrete resistance activities a new attitude to- 
ward the material and spiritual relationships of production and dis- 
tribution, a new spirit of egalitarianism, and a new respect for the 
dignity, selfhood, freedom, and inviolability of all human beings, 
including ourselves, other sections of the working class, and those 
who currently oppress all of us. 


IV 

A. J. Muste used to say (after Teresa of Avila, I believe) that 
there is no way to peace, peace is the way. (The difference between 
revolutionary word-mongering and serious work is that he usually 
said so after carefully and precisely proving it.) Similarly there is no 
way to revolution, revolution is the way— revolution in our own lives, 
revolution in the organizations and methods through which we strug- 
gle, and revolution in our conceptions of what revolution means for 
both the spiritual and material fulfillment of all human beings. If 
freedom is one of our goals, we must include in our conception of 
revolution the freedom of everyone to choose or reject any aspect 
of what seems revolutionary to us, with the exception that we must 
be prepared to act to prevent them from interfering with the equally 
free choices of others. 
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Insofar as I can tell, the revolution, the struggle, and the fulfill- 
ment begin now, and in one form or another last forever. Sti . , 
inspiriting^ anticipate and work for the time when no one will be in 
prison, no one in a bombing plane or under a bomb, no one work g 
as boss or flunky, no one scheming or manipulating to rise 
rather than with one’s fellows-a time when none of the msttuttons 
or beliefs of the society assumes that some human beings are less 
valuable than any others. At that time, the very words mate , 
“spiritual,” “personal,” and “political” may conceivably drop out o 
usage, or at least have very different connotations than today, as it 
becomes increasingly clear that these interrelated aspects of reality 
cannot usefully be separated. 
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